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All  communications  for  the  next  number  must  be  sent  on  or  before  April 
ist  to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Hon.  Editor,  53,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W. 

The  Editor  does  not  of  necessity  identify  himself  with  opinions  which 
may  be  expressed  in  the  signed  articles  or  in  letters  of  correspondents,  and 
the  right  is  reserved  of  not  printing  any  letter  which  may  seem  not  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  a  discussion  likely  to  be  profitable.  Letters  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  writer's  name  and  address. 

Copies  of  this  Paper,  price  3d.  each,  or  3^d.  post  free,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Editor. 

EDITORIAL. 


There  is,  undoubtedly,  amongst  those  who  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  BHnd,  a  feeling  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  in 
touch  one  with  another,  and  that  consequently  they  are  not  indi- 
vidually cognisant  of  much  that  is  being  done  on  behalf  of  the 
Blind  by  Institutions  and  Societies  beyond  the  limited  horizon 
of  the  Charity  in  which  they  themselves  are  personally  interested. 

There  is  also  amongst  the  vast  majority  of  sighted  people,  a 
great  deal  of  ignorance  as  to  what  the  Blind  can  do,  and  what  is 
being  done  on  their  behalf. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  main  object  of  disseminating  this 
much  needed  information  that  I  submitted  to  the  Committee 
of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind  a  proposal  to  issue  "  Occasional 
Papers  "  on  January  20th,  April  20th,  July  20th,  and  October 
20th.  The  Committee  most  kindly  consented  to  print  the 
papers  during  1898  as  a  tentative  measure,  leaving  me  personally 
responsible  for  the  letterpress.  The  success  of  the  undertaking 
must  chiefly  depend  on  the  support  given  to  it  by  those  who  are 
active  workers  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Blind. 
I  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  receive  recent  information  about  any 
matter  affecting  them  which  may  be  thought  to  be  of  general 
interest.  Particulars  of  any  new  institutions  or  societies,  or  of 
any  new  trade  and  its  probable  success  would  be  most  useful. 
Two  conditions,   however,   must  be  made.     One — that  neither 


personalities  nor  reference  to  the  management  of  any  Society 
can  be  permitted  ;  and  the  other — that  the  right  must  be  reserved 
to  myself  as  Editor,  of  using  my  discretion  as  to  the  insertion  of 
any  article,  although  it  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  no  need  to 
exercise  such  right. 

It  is  well  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that 
these  papers  should  develop  into  a  self-supporting  magazine  in 
the  interests  of  the  Blind,  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  no 
efforts  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  make  it  a  success. 

In  the  present  number  the  special  articles  are  on  "A  Small 

Workshop,"    by    Mr.    Alfred    Hirst,    who    wrote    that   highly 

interesting  article,  entitled  "  My  Dark  World,"   in  the  Sunday 

Magazine  for  April  last,  and  on  "Prevention  of  Blindness,"  by 

the  Editor.      In  the  next   number  the  special  articles  will    be 

on  "  Type  Writing,"   by  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,   Secretary  of  the 

General  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Edgbaston,  who   has  had 

eighteen    years   experience   of  work   on   their   behalf,   and   on 

"  Home  Teaching   Societies,"   by   Miss   Edith    M.  Bainbrigge, 

Secretary  of  the  London  Home  Teaching  Society.     I  hope,  that 

in  consequence  of  these  and  other  articles,  a  correspondence  may 

arise    in  these  pages  embodying  the  views  of  those  who  differ 

from  the  writers,  and  that  thereby  much    valuable   information 

may  be  elicited. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


NOTES. 


The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood, 
is  now  recognised  by  the  Education  Department  as  a  Training 
College  for  Blind  students  who  are  preparing  to  become 
teachers  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,  undef  the  name  of  "  The 
Smith  Training  College,"  so  called  after  the  late  Right  Hon. 
W.  H.  Smith.  A  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination  was  held  at 
the  College  for  the  first  time  for  Blind  students  in  July,  1896, 
■when  twenty  passed.  At  the  examination  in  July,  1897,  five 
were  examined  and  four  passed. 
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The  Report  of  the  Education  Department  for  1896  and 
1897  on  Schools  for  the  Blind  states  that  the  certified  schools 
provide  accommodation  for  1476  blind  children,  viz.,  268  day 
scholars  and  1 208  boarders. 


A  lending  Library  has  been  started  at  the  office  of  Gardner's 
Trust  for  the  Blind  for  the  free  use  of  University  students.  The 
Library  consists  of  Taswell-Langmead's  English  Constitutional 
History,  the  Preface  to  Dr.  Stubbs'  Select  Charters,  most  of  the 
works  of  Csesar,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Herodotus,  Homer, 
Horace,  Plato,  Sophocles,  Tacitus,  Thucydides,  Virgil,  Xeno- 
phon,  &c  ,  &c.,  besides  notes  on  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Logic,  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  Greek  and  Latin  Verse  Compo- 
sition, &c.,  &c.  The  classical  works,  &c.,  are  a  spontaneous 
and  free  gift  to  the  Trust  by  Mr.  T.  Barnard,  who  was  at 
Worcester  Blind  College,  and  took  a  second  class  in  Classics  at 
Oxford.  Application  for  the  loan  of  any  of  these  books,  which 
are  all  in  Braille  type,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trust,  53,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  Public  Reference  Library, 
in  connection  with  the  Education  Department,  has  been  opened 
at  43,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  All  the  reports,  pamphlets,  &c., 
from  various  countries,  supplied  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.,  are  incorporated  with  the 
general  collection. 

"The  Fawcett  Memorial  Scholarship,"  value  ;^42  a  year, 
tenable  for  four  years,  at  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  Women's  Colleges,  is  at  present  held  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Dexter  at  Oxford.  The  former  holders  were  Mr.  A.  N.  Shaw 
and  Mr.  T.  Barnard,  both  at  Oxford. 


The  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind  (founded  in  1791)  have  recently  acquired  Wavertree  Hall, 
and  about  3^  acres  of  land  connected  with  it,  as  a  site  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  School  for  Blind  Children,  the  intention  being 


that  the  existing  building,  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  should 
in  future  be  used  entirely  for  adults,  and  that  the  new  building 
in  Wavertree  (which  is  a  suburb  of  Liverpool)  should  be  used 
exclusively  for  children.  There  are  at  present  47  children  being 
educated  in  the  present  building,  and  the  new  building  is  capable 
of  holding  75  children.  The  site  that  has  been  selected  is 
about  four  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  opens  on  to  a  park  that 
has  recently  been  presented  to  the  public,  so  that  the  position 
is  assured.  "  Wavertree  Hall  "  has  been  pulled  down,  and  a 
modem  building,  suitable  in  every  respect  for  the  requirements 
of  blind  children,  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  be  open  for  use  about  next  midsummer.  The  land 
cost  ;^370o,  and  the  contract  for  the  new  building  was  ;^i  2,350, 
but  since  the  building  was  commenced,  a  separate  wing,  com- 
prising a  Gymnasium,  has  been  added  at  an  increased  cost  of 
;^96o.  The  building  consists  of  a  large  dining-room  and  ample 
class-rooms  and  play  rooms,  also  an  isolated  ward  in  case  of 
sickness,  and  the  gardens  will  afford  ample  space  for  play- 
grounds for  the  children. 


The  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  M.A.,  an  old  pupil  of  Worcester 
Blind  College,  who  has  been  Rector  of  Icomb,  Gloucestershire, 
since  1883,  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  important  living 
of  St.  John's,  Belgrave  Square,  London,  S.W.  Mr.  Marston 
took  first  class  honours  in  Cltssics  at  Durham  University  in 
1876,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  University  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1880  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Worcester  (Dr.  Philpott.) 


Not  long  since  a  Lady  Guardian  enquired  at  one  of  the 
London  Workhouses,  where  a  teacher  from  the  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  Blind  was  not  admitted,  what  books  there  were 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  inmates,  and  she  was  informed  that  there 
was  only  one  book — Leviticus  ! — in  Moon's  type.  Since  then,  in 
consequence  of  the  lady's  representations,  a  teacher  visits  the 
inmates  regularly. 
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A  SMALL   WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


"We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind,  and  we  grope  as  if  we 
had  no  eyes  ;  we  stumble  at  noonday  as  in  the  night." 

"And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not; 
I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known ;  I  will  make 
darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked  things  straight.  These 
things  will  I  do  unto  them  and  not  forsake  them."   Isaiah. 

In  his  last  address  to  the  last  of  his  knights  King  Arthur 
began  by  saying : 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new." 

Now  so  far  as  the  Blind  are  concerned,  the  old  order  did  not 
begin  to  give  way  to  the  new,  one  moment  too  soon.  When  the 
late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  took  up  the  work  more  than  35  years 
ago  the  state  of  things  Avhich  then  obtained  was  not  merely  ripe 
but  rotten,  and  awaited  not  merely  evolution  but  almost  needed 
and  deserved  revolution.  Though  since  that  time  much  has  been 
done,  "yet  much  remains  to  conquer  still." 

The  best  translation  of  the  motto  "  experientia  docet"  is  the 
phonetic  one,  "experience  does  it,"  and  perhaps  a  short  account 
of  my  little  workshop  for  the  blind  at  Whitby  will  encourage  the 
formation  of  similar  shops  in  suitable  towns  all  over  the  country. 
I  have  known  Whitby  well  for  more  than  30  years,  having  made 
it  my  holiday  resort  year  after  year.  One  never  wearies  of  this 
picturesque  old  port  on  the  Esk,  with  its  bold  breaker-beaten 
coast  and  pleasant  beach,  its  fine  stone  pier  and  noble  Abbey. 
As  to  the  Esk  itself,  there  is  not  a  furlong  of  its  course  from  its 
cradle  on  the  western  moors  to  its  grave  in  the  bay  of  Whitby, 
which  cannot  boast  a  peculiar  charm  and  interest.  But  to  my 
task.  Having  decided  to  come  and  live  in  this  charming  neigh- 
bourhood I  chose  a  house  in  the  pretty  little  village  of  Ruswarp 
which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town.  More  than  ten 
years  before  1  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  blind  basket- 
maker  here  who  had  been  trained  in  that  noble  institution,  the 
Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind  at  York.  He  had  left  there 
before  the  Braille  type  had  been  introductd,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  him  the  system.      I  came  to  my  new  home 


in  the  middle  of  the  severe  winter  of  1894-95,  and  one  of  my 
first  visits  was  to  my  old  friend.  He  lived  in  a  fairly  comfortable 
but  ver}'  much  out-of-the-way  cottage.  The  position  of  his 
home  had  doubtless  something  to  do  with  his  want  of  work,  for  I 
found  him  with  little  or  nothing  to  do.  At  this  time  I  had  no 
idea  of  his  extraordinary  capacity.  I  thought  that  he  was  only 
able  to  make  a  few  tradesmen's  baskets,  hampers,  etc.  I  soon 
found,  however,  that  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  made  out 
of  wicker  which  George  Groves  could  not  make  perfectly,  and 
this  without  the  slightest  supervision  by  the  sighted,  if  my 
readers  will  forgive  the  tautology.  I  at  once  gave  him  orders  to 
make  samples  of  his  wares,  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has 
been  fully  occupied  on  work  of  the  best  class.  There  were  two 
other  ex-pupils  of  the  York  School  living  in  Whitby.  I  gave 
these  men  sample  orders  also,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present 
time  they  also  have  been  kept  in  full  work.  One  of  them  was 
married,  and  he  and  his  wife  and  baby  were  in  a  sad  plight. 
Here  again  the  home  was  in  a  place  where  customers  of  the 
better  class  would  never  venture,  so  I  took  a  suitable  cottage  in 
Ruswarp  for  him.  This  cottage  was  named  "Armitage  Cottage," 
and  had  a  nice  little  back  room  which  was  turned  into  a  work- 
shop. A  sign  was  placed  over  the  front  door  detailing  the 
occupant's  abilities  and  also  quoting  part  of  Milton's  noble 
sonnet  to  Cyriac  Skinner.  The  quotation  ends  with  those 
soul-animating  words 

" nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward." 
The  third  young  man  was  in  better  circumstances  than  either 
of  the  others,  as  his  father  was  a  joiner  and  builder.  He  had 
done  little  or  no  work  since  the  completion  of  his  education  and 
training.  This  was  the  more  strange  as  he  was  not  only  a  first- 
rate  basket  maker,  but  also  an  excellent  mattress-maker.  I 
adopted  the  same  test  in  his  case  as  with  the  former  two,  and 
told  him  to  make  me  a  dozen  sample  baskets.  I  was  surprised 
and  delighted  with  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  from  that 
time  until  now  he  also  has  been  full  of  work.     I  sold  as  many  of 


their  baskets  as  possible  to  friends,  but  at  one  time  there  was  a 
spare  room  in  my  house  full   of  these   goods,   and  my  friends 
thought  I  had  gone  into  the  wholesale  basket  trade.     Of  course, 
in  those  early  days  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  market   for 
all  my  men  could  make;  but  the  change  in  their  positions  was 
ample  reward  for  all  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in  their  service. 
It  was  not  long  after  that  I   became   convinced  that  the   only 
satisfactory  way  of  continuing  the  work  would  be  to  open  a  shop 
where  their  beautiful  goods  could  be  seen.      I    was  determined 
that  if  I    did  take  a  shop  that  it  should  be  not  only  a  good 
one,  but  one  in  a  good  position.     So  I  kept,  as  it  were,  my  eyes 
open,  and  after  many  disappointments  secured  premises  at   2, 
Brunswick   Street,    which    have   quite     answered    expectations. 
With  grants  from  the  Gardner  Trust   and  the  York  Institution, 
and  a  small  one  from  the  ever  generous  Clothworkers'  Company, 
and   with   kind    gifts    from   some   of  my    relatives  and  friends, 
including  one  from  the  leading  local  solicitor,  the  premises  after 
being   thoroughly  renovated  were    comfortably    furnished   and 
equipped  with  every  necessity  for  carrying  on  the  work.     Most 
of  the  year  and  especially  during  the  autumn  months   when  the 
visitors  to  Whitby  come,  the  men  work  in  a  work-shop  opening 
out  of  the  sale  room.     Customers  can  see  them  at  work,  and  to 
many  the  sight  is  a  revelation.     There  is  this  advantage  arising 
from  this  ocular  demonstration.     There  is  no   deception.     The 
customer  can  see  his  or  her  order  in  process  of  manufacture. 

We  shall  not  have  been  in  these  premises  for  two  years 
until  March  next.  The  success  of  the  venture  is,  however, 
complete.  The  best  people  in  the  neighbourhood  are  finding 
out  slowly  but  surely  what  excellent  goods  are  made  by  these 
men.  Far  more  orders  come  in  than  they  can  execute,  and 
these  are  sent  on  to  what  I  may  call  the  mother  institution 
at  York.  Amongst  many  others,  the  Rev.  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby  and  Sir  Charles  Mark  Palmer  have  been  good 
customers.  I  have  been  very  much  indebted  also  to  personal 
friends  in  the  West  Riding  and  elsewhere,  including  Archdeacon 
Wilson  of  Rochdale  (whose  interest  in  all  branches  of  blind 
work  is  so  well  known)  for  extensive  orders  for  bazaars  and  sales 


of  work.  Not  a  few  of  these  orders  have  been  for  five  and  even 
ten  guineas  worth  at  once.  We  have  not  had  a  single  com- 
plaint as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  sent,  and  all  find  a  ready 
sale.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  tradespeople  of  the  town  are 
discovering  that  our  baskets  are  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
than  the  flimsy  foreign  trash  which  can  be  got  at  nominally  low 
prices.  As  to  the  durability  of  our  baskets,  we  had  a  remarkable 
proof  the  oiher  day.  Soon  after  Groves  completed  his  training 
at  York,  now  more  than  25  years  ago,  he  made  for  a  lady 
in  Whitby,  a  soiled  linen  basket.  The  basket  has  been  in 
constant  use  ever  since,  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that 
for  the  first  time  it  came  back  to  him  for  some  slight  repairs. 
As  to  the  demand  for  our  goods,  1  may  say  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  not  in  the  sale  room  a  single  unsold 
specimen  of  about  twenty  of  our  standard  and  most  popular 
baskets.  Our  mattress-maker  has  just  had  several  weeks  work 
in  that  branch,  and  the  basket  department  was  quite  blocked 
with  orders  whilst  he  was  absent  from  it. 

I  should  like  here  to  give  an  abstract  from  a  sketch  of  the 
late  Dr.  T.  B.  Armitage,  which  I  wrote  for  the  Sunday  Magazine 
for  November,  1896.  In  describing  the  state  in  which  that 
great  benefactor  of  the  blind  found  them  when  he  first  com- 
menced his  self-imposed  mission.  "  Like  Samson,  one  and  all 
seemed  to  be  asking  the  question,  *  To  what  can  I  be  useful, 
wherein  serve  my  nation.?'"  And  the  answer  which  Manoah's 
son  gave  to  his  own  question  could  have  been  given  by  almost 
every  blind  person  whom  Dr.  Armitage  visited.  There  was 
little  for  man  or  woman  to  do — 

"  But  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 
A  burdenous  drone,  to  visitants  a  gaze 
Or  pitied  object." 
Dr.   Armitage  found  it  difficult  to  help  effectually  because  there 
had   been  no  training  worthy  of  the  name.     On  the  other  hand 
I  found  my  work  easy  on  account  of  the  excellent  training  all 
the  men   had  enjoyed   at  York.     How  important   then  is  this 
training  !     All   friends  of  the  blind  must  hope  that  our  govern- 
ment will,  without  delay,  raise  the  school  age  of  the  blind  to 


twenty-one,  so  that  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  institutions 
thoroughly  masters  of  some  craft.  Basket-making  I  think  is  a 
much  more  desirable  calling  than  brush -making.  It  is  much 
more  interesting  work,  and  may  be  followed  at  home,  whereas 
it  is  necessary  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  institution 
to  get  work  as  a  brush  maker.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  interest 
which  Mr.  Buckle  and  his  Committee  at  York  take  in  the  success 
of  their  old  pupils.  Of  course  each  man  is  provided  at  cost 
price  with  the  best  willows  and  other  materials.  Other  important 
help  is  ungrudgingly  rendered.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  blind  have  blocks  of  all  their  standard  baskets.  Then 
the  shape  must  be  right.  One  would  have  supposed  that  this 
fact  would  have  been  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer;  and 
yet  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  sighted  managers  have  introduced 
forms  for  the  making  of  all  high  class  work. 

For  special  objects  too,  my  men  find  their  old  "Alma 
Mater"  ready  to  help  them  with  timely  and  liberal  grants.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  the  York  Institution  is  about  to  open  another 
shop  at  Middlesbro',  which  is  sure  to  succeed  much  better 
than  the  one  here,  on  account  of  the  population  being  much 
greater.  There  are  many  other  suitable  places  in  this  great  county 
of  York  where  these  small  shops  might  be  opened.  Such  towns 
as  Bridlington  and  Harrogate  are  most  suitable. 

Of  course  it  is  important  to  manage  them  economically. 
The  plan  is  to  instal  a  blind  man  of  ability  and  good  character 
as  manager,  with  his  wife  or  sister  to  attend  to  the  sale  room 
and  the  house  generally.  In  order  to  lessen  the  cost  at  Whitby 
I  furnished  a  sitting  room  and  two  bedrooms  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  be  let  to  visitors  during  the  season.  This  has 
answered  admirably,  as  the  lodgings  are  always  well  let  during  the 
season,  and  without  exception  on  leaving  all  the  visitors  have 
recorded  their  satisfaction  with  the  rooms,  cooking  and  attend- 
ance in  a  Visitors'  Book  kept  for  the  purpose.  I  may  mention 
that  the  men  receive  in  full  the  selling  price  of  their  work.  No 
deduction  is  made  for  what  is  called  shop  commission.  Now  it 
is  time  that  this  tedious  tale  should  end,  for  I  am  afraid  that  the 
reading  of  it  will  prove  tedious.     I  can  only  say  in  conclusion 
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that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  show  the  place  to  any  one  in- 
terested in  the  work,  and  especially  to  those  who  contemplate 
starting  similar  small  shops  elsewhere. 

ALFRED  HIRST. 


PREVENTION    OF  BLINDNESS. 


It  seems  appropriate  that,  in  the  first  number  of  the  "  Occa- 
sional Papers  "  on  matters  relating  to  the  Blind,  reference  should 
be  made  to  that  most  important  subject— the  prevention  of 
blindness.  That  a  large  number  of  people  have  become  blind 
through  preveniible  causes  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  questioned, 
though  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  percentage 
of  such  cases  amongst  the  total  number  of  blind  persons. 

With  this  regrettable  fact  before  us,  every  effort  should  be 
made — and  especially  by  those  cognisant  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  by  blind  persons — to  disseminate  information  that 
may  be  the  means  of  preventing  persons  from  becoming  blind 
through  ignorance  and  neglect.  The  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
of  new-born  infants  is  \\\&  fons  ei  origo  of  much  preventible  blind- 
ness, and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.,  that  about 
7000  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  lost  their  sight  from 
this  disease,  although  it  can  be  prevented,  and,  if  taken  in  time, 
cured.  The  question  seems  to  be  one  of  such  paramount  impor- 
tance that  warnings  ought  to  be  issued  broadcast  throughout  the 
land.  With  simple  and  clear  instructions,  by  the  Government,  as 
suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

In  March,  1896,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  to  enquire  whether  leaflets   had    been    circulated 
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through  that  medium,  as  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  reply  was — 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Postmaster- General  to  state 
that,  whilst  he  has  every  sympathy  with  the  object  in 
view,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  circulation  of  information 
respecting  the  treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia  would 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  Sanitary  Authority,  rather 
than  that  of  the  Post  Office." 
I  then  wrote  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  his  answer  was — 

"  The  question  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  its 
relation  to  blindness  in  no  way  comes  within  my 
province  as  Medical  Adviser  to  this  Board  in  matters 
relating  to  Public  Health. 

"In  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  Board's  adminis- 
tration, it  concerns  the  Poor  Law  Department,  and  I  have, 
in   consequence,   submitted  your    letter  to    one   of  the 
Secretaries  of  that  Department." 
Nothing,   however,  has  as  yet  been  done,  as   far  as  I  am 
aware,   in  the  way   of  issuing   leaflets   to   the   public.      It  has 
hitherto   been  left  to  Societies,  or   to  individuals  to  distribute 
literature  on  this  subject,  and  what  has  been  done  is  a  mere 
drop  in  the  ocean. 

I  believe  that  the  first  person  who  dealt  with  this  subject 
systematically  in  England  was  the  late  Dr.  Roth,  who  started  a 
"Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness."  This  Society,  alas! 
has  ceased  to  exist  since  the  death  of  its  founder. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  has  also  drawn  attention  to  this  subject 
in  those  interesting  weekly  articles  of  his,  called  "Science 
Jottings,"  in  the  Illustrated  Londoti  Neivs,  and  on  April  29th,  and 
May  6th,  1 894,  he  wrote  two  most  clear  and  instructive  articles 
on  this  question,  under  the  title  of  "The  Home — Health  and 
how  to  preserve  it"  in  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper,  which  has  a 
large  circulation  among  the  working  classes. 

Other  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Committees  of  some 
of  the  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the  Blind,  by  printing 
necessary  precautions  in  their  Annual   Reports,  and  by  distri- 
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buting  leaflets,  by  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association,  22,  Berners 
Street,  W.,  and  by  the  Committee  of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind,  who  have  recently  circulated  over  42,000  leaflets  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  to  various  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
Secretaries  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  branches  of  the 
Mothers'  Union,  &c.  Copies  of  these  leaflets  are  sent  gratis  to 
anyone  who  will  kindly  undertake  to  distribute  them  among  the 
poor,  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Trust,  53,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

The  ignorance  of  some  people  is  almost  beyond  belief. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  a  case  was  brought  to  my  notice  in  which 
a  three  weeks  old  infant  was  threatened  with  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  mother,  instead  of  taking  it  to  the  Hospital,  had 
been  applying  boiled  watercresses  as  a  remedy,  with  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Luckily  the  lady  visitor  had  read  one  of 
the  Gardner  Trust  leaflets,  and  successfully  urged  on  the  mother 
the  duty  of  at  once  seeking  medical  advice,  with  the  result  that 
the  child  is  now  quite  well. 

There  are  many  other  causes  of  blindness  which  can  be 
obviated  by  common  prudence,  such  as  chipping  or  breaking 
.stones  without  wearing  fine  wire  goggles,  allowing  children  to 
play  with  kittens  or  to  throw  sand  at  each  other,  or  to  play  with 
gunpowder,  straining  the  eyes  by  working  with  too  strong  or  too 
weak  an  artificial  light,  inattention  to  an  accident  to  one  eye. 
thereby  causing  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other,  &c.,  &c. 
Blacksmiths,  and  those  who  work  with  lime  should  be  warned  of 
the  dangers  attending  their  trades. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  earnestly  hope  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  prevention  of  blindness  may 
stir  up  many  minds  to  bring  this  important  subject  forward  to 
the  prominent  place  it  undoubtedly  deserves. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  295    Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A  copy  of  the  January  number  of  this  paper  was  sent  gratis 
to  120  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the  Blind,  and  one  copy  of 
this  number  will  also  be  forwarded  gratis  to  the  same  Societies. 
I  am  much  indebted  to  several  Secretaries,  and  to  others  who 
have  kindly  sent  me  interesting  information  about  the  Blind,  but 
it  is  my  wish  that  more  would  communicate  with  me,  as  it  is 
my  earnest  desire  that  this  paper  may  become  in  time  a  centre 
of  useful  information  on  ail  subjects  relating  to  the  Blind. 

In  the  present  number  the  special  articles  are  on  "  Type 
Writing,"  by  Mr.  H.  Stainsby,  and  on  "  Home  Teaching 
Societies,"  by  Miss  Edith  Bainbrigge.  The  short  obituary  notice 
of  Herr  Wulff  will  be  interesting  to  many,  as  it  is  a  record  of  work 
well  done  by  a  Director,  whose  practical  knowledge  in  matters 
relating  to  the  Blind  was  acknowledged  by  all  his  co-workers. 

In  the  next  number  a  list  will  be  given  of  blind  men  wha 
have  taken  their  degrees,  and  also  of  those  now  resident,  at 
any  University,  together  with  details  of  the  honours  respec- 
tively obtained  by  them.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any 
assistance  in  making  this  list  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
special  articles  will  be  on  "  Music  as  an  Employment  for  the 
Blind,"  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  and  on  "  Some  Elements  necessarv 
to  the  success  of  a  Saleroom  and  Workshop  for  the  Blind,"  by 
Mr.  A.  Buckle,  B.A.,  two  names  too  well  known  to  require  any 
introduction.  HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


H 
NOTES. 


The  Ninth  General  Congress  of  Teachers  of  the  BUnd  will 
be  held  this  year  in  Berlin,  on  July  25th.  Herr  Matthies, 
Steglitz,  near  Berlin,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress. 


New  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  erected  by  the  Bradford 
School  Board,  were  opened  on  February  i8th.  Classes  were 
first  started  in  that  town  in  1885,  when  there  were  seven  blind 
and  seven  deaf  children  in  attendance.  The  buildings  and  fur- 
nishing, exclusive  of  the  site,  and  of  the  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion, cost  ;^2,34.o.  There  is  accommodation  for  48  blind  and 
54  deaf  children,  and  there  are  now  seventeen  blind  and  twenty- 
four  deaf  children  in  the  school.  A  special  instructor  is  engaged 
for  the  manual  work  and  also  for  the  gymnasium. 


A  Typewriting  Office  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Edgbaston,  and  there  are  three  blind 
paid  operators  at  work.  At  present  the  office  is  in  the  Institu- 
tion, but  it  is  intended  to  remove  it,  as  soon  as  feasible,  to  the 
centre  of  Birmingham.  We  cordially  wish  all  success  to  this 
new  venture. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood,  on  the  21st  of  February  last,  it 
was  resolved  by  a  large  majority  that  the  Executive  Committee  be 
instructed  to  open  negotiations  with  the  School  Board  for 
London,  for  a  re-transfer  of  the  entire  management  of  the 
School  and  College,  and  for  the  re-purchase  of  the  College 
Estate  with  all  existing  furniture,  &c.  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  presided  at  the  meeting.  It  appears  that 
the  Council  is  dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  the  College 
under  the  Board,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  higher  departments 
would  suffer  thereby  and  become  less  efficient. 

The  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind,  114,  Belsize  Road, 
London,  N.W.,  in  connection  with  which  Miss  Martha  Arnold 
has  worked  most  assiduously  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  is  hence- 
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forth  to  be  known  as  "  The  National  Lending  Library  for  the 
Blind."  Miss  Arnold  resigned  her  connection  with  it  in  February 
last.  The  Library  is  now  managed  by  a  Committee  of  ten,  and 
the  Chairman  for  the  current  year  is  Captain  G.  G.  Webber, 
R.N.  There  are  about  3,400  volumes,  and  a  good  selection  of 
music  in  Braille  type.  The  property  together  with  a  small 
endowment  is  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind  in  the  names 
of  three  Trustees.  All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "the  Secretary."  This  Library  was  founded  in  1882  by 
the  assistance  of  a  donation  of  £^'^^  from  the  Gardner's  Trust, 
which  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Dow,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees  and 
has  with  her  friends  rendered  valuable  support,  financially  and 
otherwise,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence. 


On  April  21st,  a  Seaside  Home  for  the  Blind  is  to  be 
opened  at  i,  Wilson  Road,  situated  in  the  most  elevated  and 
healthy  part  of  Southend-on-Sea,  in  connection  with  the  Homes 
for  Aged  Christian  Blind  Men  and  Women,  77,  Hanley  Road, 
Crouch  Hill,  London,  N.  The  property  is  a  freehold  house, 
and  has  cost  including  repairs,  new  drainage,  furniture,  &c., 
;^i,7oo.  It  is  held  by  Trustees  in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Blind.  There  is  accommodation  for  ten  Blind  persons,  and 
the  charge  for  each  is  10/6  a  week  for  board  and  lodging.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Home  will  be  self-supporting.  A  subscription 
of  two  guineas  paid  annually  entitles  the  subscriber  to  send  a 
case  for  four  weeks.  All  applications  should  be  made  to  the 
Superintendent,  or  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office,  77,  Hanley  Road. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  premises  for  the  workshop  and 
saleroom  at  Middlesbrough,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hirst's  article  in 
the  January  number,  have  been  taken  at  113,  Linthorpe  Road,  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
intended  to  open  the  shop  and  workshop  in  February  last,  but 
the  outbreak  of  smallpox  prevented  this  being  done.  All  is 
ready,  and  the  Committee  are  anxiously  waiting  for  an  abate- 
ment of  the  epidemic.  Would  that  there  were  more  of  these 
small  workshops  and  sale-rooms  scattered  over  the  country  in 
our  large  towns !     In  a  great  measure  they  would  solve  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  obtaining  work  for  the  Blind  on  leaving  school,  and  if 
the  workshops  were  supplemented  in  less  populous  districts  by  a 
more  general  introduction  of  the  Saxon  system,  which  is  being 
tried  with  such  beneficial  effects  in  three  or  four  of  our  schools, 
the  blind  men,  who  are  eager  to  work,  would  rise  up  and  bless 
us.  Why  should  the  United  Kingdom  be  behind  other  countries 
in  this  matter  ?  We  have  an  interesting  paper  on  the  care  of 
the  Blind  in  the  Rhine  Province,  which  deals  with  this  question, 
but  we  must  hold  it  over  until  the  next  number  of  this  paper. 


We  much  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  in  January  last 
of  Mr.  Richardson-Gardner,  the  husband  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Richardson-Gardner,  whose  father  bequeathed  a  legacy  of 
;^3oo,ooo  whereby  was  created  the  "  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind,."  Mr.  Richardson-Gardner  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
Blind,  and  together  with  his  wife  visited  nearly  every  Institution 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  He  was  most  anxious  at 
first  that  the  ^300,000  should  be  expended  in  founding  an 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at  Windsor,  but  a  friendly  suit 
in  the  matter  ensued  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  result 
was  that  a  scheme  was  drawn  up  under  which  the  Committee 
of  the  Gardner's  Trust  are  now  administering  the  interest  on  the 
;^3oo,ooo.  In  1884  Mr.  Richardson-Gardner  drew  out  a  scheme 
for  starting  a  "  Central  Aid,"  which  was  to  be  a  centre  for  selling 
goods,  and  for  providing  materials  to  the  various  Institutions. 
The  question  was  very  carefully  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Gardner's  Trust,  and  circular  letters  were  sent  to  all  the 
Institutions,  but  the  replies  were  by  a  large  majority  adverse  to 
the  plan.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  take  no  further  action 
in  the  matter. 

By  the  death  of  Major  General  F.  J.  Moberly,  R.E.,  on 
January  27th,  the  Blind  have  lost  a  true  friend  who  used  to  work 
quietly  and  unostentatiously  on  their  behalf.  For  many  years  he 
advocated  the  institution  of  special  classes  for  the  Blind,  Deaf, 
and  Dumb,  and  Imbecile  Children  in  connection  with  the  London 
School  Board,  and  in  1892  it  was  mainly  due  to  his  persistent 
energy  that  the  special  classes,  which  have  been  of  much  material 
aid  in  the  education  of  these  children,  were  started. 
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A  copy  of  a  booklet  with  the  title  "  Closed  Doors  Opened." 
has  been  forwarded  to  us.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  one 
of  the  blind  visitors  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  who 
with  much  perseverance  successfully  taught  a  boy  of  15  years  of 
age,  who  had  become  blind  and  deaf  at  7,  who  had  imperfect 
speech,  and  whose  mind  was  a  blank,  to  read  and  write  in  the 
Braille  type.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  wonderfully  well 
executed  cuttings  out  of  paper  by  the  boy,  and  the  short  story  is 
a  noble  example  of  what  patience  and  determination  can  ac- 
complish. 

From  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Plea  for  Enquiry  into  the 
working  of  the  blind  children  (Scotland)  Act  i8qo"  by  Mr. 
Robert  Meldrum  of  Aberdeen,  it  appears  that  at  a  conference 
held  at  Inverness  on  June  3rd,  and  4th.  last  year,  it  was  resolved 
"that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  an  Act  should  be  passed 
making  provision  for  the  technical  and  industrial  training  of 
blind  persons  after  16  years  of  age,  and  for  their  maintenance 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  that  the  educational 
authorities  have  the  power  and  responsibility  for  providing  funds 
for  seeing  the  proposed  Act  carried  out."  In  December,  1896,  a 
deputation  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  with  a  somewhat 
similar  proposal  in  regard  to  the  blind  children  (England  and 
Wales)  Act  of  1893,  but  with  apparently  no  success.  In  fact  his 
Grace  informed  us  that  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  can  deal  with 
the  blind  above  16  years  of  age,  if  they  need  further  instruction. 
Their  power,  however,  is  permissive  and  not  compulsory,  and 
there  is  ample  evidence  not  only  that  some  guardians  are  unwilling 
to  make  use  of  this  permissive  power,  but  also  that  parents  do  not 
care  to  appeal  to  them  for  aid  for  their  children  through  fear  of 
being  stigmatised  as  paupers.  Cannot  we  make  one  more 
earnest  effort  to  get  this  power  transferred  to  the  School 
Authority  ?  and  press  upon  the  Government  the  absolute 
necessity  of  bringing  into  effect  the  important  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Commission  "That  from  16  to  21  the  School 
Authority  should  have  the  power  and  duty  to  give  to  all  the 
necessitous  blind  a  liberal  grant  to  maintain  themselves  while 
they  are  learning  a  trade." 
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TYPEWRITING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Typewriting  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  comparatively 
modern  invention,  and  such  it  is  so  far  as  sighted  people  are 
concerned,  for  although  a  crude  kind  of  machine  was  placed  upon 
the  market  some  20  years  ago,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  Typewriting  has  been  generally  adopted.  This  can- 
not be  said  of  Typewriting  for  the  Blind,  inasmuch  as  a  machine 
of  good  make  and  of  practical  utility  was  in  use  quite  as 
far  back  as  185  i,  for  I  find  that  Hughes'  Trypograph  in  company 
with  a  number  of  other  contrivances  for  similar  purposes  was 
exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  '51  and  was  awarded  a  prize 
medal.  I  have  myself  practised  on  this  machine,  and  although 
the  speed  attainable  was  not  very  great  yet  the  results  were 
satisfactory.  The  machine  was  however  never  very  extensively 
used  by  the  Blind  on  account  of  its  cost.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  the  modern  Typewriter  had  its  oiigin  in  those  machines 
invented  for  the  same  purpose  for  blind  people,  and  have 
recently  had  my  conjecture  confirmed  from  two  independent  and 
reliable  sources.  Of  late  years  many  ingenious  heads  have  been 
at  work,  until  now  we  have  Typewriting  Machines  of  the  most 
beautiful  workmanship  producing  excellent  results,  and  at  a 
speed  that  leaves  ordinary  (and  often  illegible)  handwriting  a 
long  way  behind. 

Typewriting  for  the  Blind  is  now  practised  in  most  if  not  all 
the  chief  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  apart  from  its  merits  as  a 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  the  importance  of  its  use  as  an 
educational  medium  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  only  those 
who  daily  come  in  contact  with  the  blind  operators  can  fully 
appreciate  its  value.  Perhaps  its  greatest  recommendation  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  is  that  it  tends  to  raise  the  Blind 
from  their  conspicuous  state  of  blindness,  and  put  them  more  on 
a  level  with  the  "seeing." 

But  the  most  practical  feature  of  Typewriting  for  the  Blind 
is  that  it  should  prove  a  means  by  which  the  more  intelligent, 
educated,  and  refined,  may  be  enabled  to  earn  their  living.    So  few 


of  the  occupations  pursued  by  the  sighted  are  suitable  for  the  blind 
that  when  any  new  means  of  employment  is  discovered  it  should 
have  a  fair  and  thorough  trial  before  being  discarded.  I  say  this 
because  I  know  that  several  of  my  co-workers  in  the  cause  of 
the  Blind  are  getting  a  little  discouraged  because  they  have  not 
up  to  the  present  been  able  to  put  Typewriting  to  any  practical 
use.  I  would  suggest  that  none  of  us  should  recognize  the 
words  "cannot"  and  "failure."  The  task  of  putting  the  Blind 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
sisters  is  extremely  difficult,  but  indomitable  perseverance  and 
undaunted  determination  will  banish  many  obstacles. 

For  several  years  I  have  closely  studied  this  question  of 
Typewriting,  and  while  admitting  that  the  chances  of  obtain- 
ing clerkships  for  our  blind  pupils  in  business  houses  is  at 
present,  a7id  at  present  only  rather  remote,  I  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  Typewriting  Offices  would  be  an  unqualified  success. 
Many  such  offices  in  which  sighted  operators  are  employed 
are  established  in  every  city  and  are  well  patronized,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  similar  work  should  not  be  done  by  the  Blind. 
To  carry  on  a  successful  Typewriting  Office  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  skilled  sighted  operator  and  stenographer  to  manage 
this  department,  to  canvass  (or  issue  circulars)  for  orders,  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  blind  operators,  and  do  the  duplicating  after 
the  blind  have  written  the  stencils.  Further,  the  blind  should  be 
thoroughly  good  Typists — quick  and  accurate — and  on  no 
account  should  work  be  sent  out  that  is  not  absolutely  perfect. 
A  good  deal  depends  too  not  only  upon  the  selection  of  machines, 
but  also  on  the  styles  of  type  employed.  A  dainty,  pleasing 
type  and  one  that  can  easily  be  read  ;  a  type  always  kept  clean 
and  in  perfect  alignment  will  certainly  insure  further  orders. 
Because  our  operators  are  blind  is  no  reason  why  their  work 
should  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  sighted  ;  on  the  other  hand  we 
should  try  to  eclipse  the  seeing  by  turning  out  work  superior  to 
theirs. 

The  selection  of  suitable  machines  is  a  knotty  point.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  goodly  number  of  different  patterns  and  may 
say  generally  the  fewer  the  keys  and  the  less  complicated  the  inking 


arrangement,  the  better  for  the  Blind  ;  hence  I  should  recommend 
the  use  either  of  the  Remington  (No.  7  or  No.  8)  or  the 
Hammond  Machines,  preferably  the  former.  Both  of  these 
machines  offer  advantages  not  possessed  bv  the  other,  e.g.  The 
Remington  has  an  automatic  ribbon  arrangement  which  makes 
the  process  of  inking  quite  simple,  the  Hammond  ribbon 
requires  to  be  reversed  occasionally.  The  letters  of  the  Rem- 
ington are  made  of  steel;  those  of  the  Hammond  are  vulcanite, 
while  the  former  is  also  more  suited  for  stencil  cutting  than  the 
latter.  On  the  other  hand  the  Hammond  type  is  interchangable 
and  easily  cleaned,  while  each  Remington  Machine  is  fitted  with 
only  one  style  of  type,  and  this  at  times  is  very  troublesome,  in- 
asmuch as  when  it  clogs  it  is  not  easy  to  clean.  (This  difficulty 
has  now  been  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  a  non-clogging 
ribbon).  The  Hammond  again  is  very  perfect  in  its  alignment,  and 
no  matter  how  unequal  the  pressure  on  the  various  keys  the 
writing  is  perfectly  even,  the  actual  blow  in  the  case  of  every 
letter  being  given  by  one  and  the  same  hammer. 

In  starting  a  Typewriting  Office  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  one  of  each  of  the  following 
Remington  Machines  all  of  No.  7  pattern  : — Medium  Roman 
Type,  Pica,  large  Italic  ;  also  a  No.  8  Extra  Special Bn'e/ Machine 
fitted  with  Great  Primer  type  ;  a  Hammond  Brief  Machine  with 
Universal  Key-board  might  also  be  added  with  great  advantage,  as 
the  following  interchangable  types  could  be  used  on  the  same 
machine,  the  cost  of  each  shuttle  of  type  being  only  half-a-guinea, 
viz: — Small,  Medium,  and  Large  Roman;  Law  Italic;  Capitals 
and  Small  Capitals,  and  Medium  Roman  with  fractions.  With 
this  variety  every  description  of  work  could  be  well  executed. 

Having  dealt  with  the  Typewriting  Machines  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  methods  by  which  the 
matter  may  be  dictated  to  the  blind.  Commercially,  the  Type- 
writing Machine  would  be  of  little  use  without  some  means  by 
which  matter  may  be  quickly  recorded,  and  reproduced  at  the 
convenience  of  the  Typist.  At  the  present  time  only  one  such 
means  exists  viz.,  the  Commercial  Phonograph.  Much  may  be 
said  in  praise   of  this  instrument,   but  I  am  anxiously  looking 


forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  be  even  more  perfect  than  at 
present ;  when  the  motive  power  to  drive  it  will  be  simpler  and  less 
costly  ;  when  the  present  cylinders  will  give  place  to  others  capable 
of  containing  at  least  six  times  the  amount  of  matter ;  and  when 
the  tedious  process  of  "  shaving  "  can  be  dispensed  with.*  The 
Phonograph  has  produced  excellent  results,  and  with  a  few  such 
improvements  as  have  been  named  would  be  capable  of  still  better 
work.  There  is  however  another  system  of  dictation  which  still 
remains  to  be  introduced  and  which  certainly  must  come  sooner  or 
later;  I  mean  Shorthand  for  the  Blind.  I  believe  several  Shorthand 
Typewriting  Machines  are  in  use,  and  am  aware  that  even  now 
another,  known  as  "The  Hardy  Stenotyper"  is  being  perfected, 
and  I  dq  not  see  why,  with  certain  modifications,  it  should  not 
be  adapted  to  the  Blind.  I  have  had  considerable  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Hardy  on  the  merits  of  his  machine  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  use  of  our  blind  typists,  and  am  of  opinion  that 
by  its  use  a  most  valuable  system  of  Shorthand  for  the  Blind  may 
be  introduced  into  our  schools.  A  kind  friend,  who  has  long 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  our  Typewriting,  has  promised  to  pur- 
chase one  of  these  machines  for  our  use  ;  and  when  it  has  had  a 
a  thorough  trial  and  we  have  succeeded  in  modifying  Mr.  Hardy's 
system  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Blind,  I  hope,  Mr.  Editor, 
to  furthur  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks. 

In  conclusion  I  would  urge  the  Managers  of  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  to  open  a  Typewriting  Ofiicein  some  central  thoroughfare 
in  their  respective  towns.  For  various  and  obvious  reasons  it 
may  be  well  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  Retail  Shop  for  this 
purpose.  The  rent  of  the  premises  is  thus  minimised,  and  I  have 
myself  proved  that  the  profits  on  the  work  of  two  or  three  Blind 
Typists  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  wage  of  an  expert  to 
supervise. 

The  matter  with  which  I  have  dealt  is  a  very  important  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  should  prove  a  refined  and  remunerative  means  of 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  1  have  learned  that  in  two  out  of  the  three  suggestions  referred 
to,  the  Phonograph  has  now  been  improved,  viz  :— by  the  substitution  of  a  clock-work  motor 
in  place  of  the  costly  and  heavy  electric  motor,  and  by  the  introduction  of  Cylinders  capable 
of  containing  a  record  of  2000  words.     The  new  Phonograph,  with  motor,  weighs  less  than  9  lbs. 


employment  for  some  of  our  girls.  But  to  make  it  a  success  I 
am  convinced  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  enterprise  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  If  this  be  done,  I  am  sure  from  my  own 
experience  the  public  will  come  forward  and  patronize  the 
movement. 

HENRY    STAINSBY,    Secretary, 
The  General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birniinghavi. 
March,   1898. 


HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Until  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  no  one  seems  to  have 
realized  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  Blind 
needed  special  attention,  nor  that  it  was  possible  to  make  them 
useful  members  of  Society.  They  were  merely  pitied  and  re- 
lieved as  ordinary  beggars. 

The  first  endeavour  to  fathom  and  express  some  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Blind  about  physical  objects,  and  to  shew  the 
relation  which  these  bear  to  their  abstract  ideas,  was  made  by 
the  French  philosopher  Diderot,  in  a  profoundly  interesting 
pamphlet  published  in  1773.  In  1784  Valentine  Haiiy  founded 
the  first  School  for  the  Blind  in  Paris  ;  and  similar  institutions 
soon  sprang  up  in  Liverpool,  Belfast,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
elsewhere. 

Then  arose  a  fierce  battle  over  the  respective  merits  of  at 
least  a  dozen  raised  types,  a  strife  which,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, has  at  last  happily  ended  in  a  compromise  that  satisfies 
the  Blind  as  well  as  their  teachers.  To  France  again  belongs  the 
honour  of  the  invention  of  the  Braille  system,  best  suited  for 
those  who  lose  their  sight  as  children,  and  for  adults  with  soft 
fingers  and  well  developed  brains  ;  to  England  that  of  the  Moon 
system,  which  is  easily  learnt  even  by  the  aged  and  ignorant. 
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with  rough  fingers  and  untutored  minds,  and  which  is  preferred 
also  by  a  good  many  educated  people  as  causing  less  strain  on 
nighly-strung  nerves. 

This  was  the  type  adopted  by  Miss  Graham,  of  Clapham, 
when  in  1855  she  determined  to  seek  out  and  send  instruction  at 
their  own  homes  to  all  the  blind  poor  who  could  be  found  in 
London,  but  now  both  types  are  taught  by  our  agents. 

Miss  Graham  collected  enough  money  to  pay  the  wages  of 
one  teacher,  and  purchase  the  few  books  which  could  then  be 
obtained  in  Moon's  type,  and  thus  "The  Home  Teaching  Society 
for  the  Blind"  was  started.  An  influential  Committee  was  formed 
under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  gradually 
the  work  spread,  until  during  the  secretary-ship  of  Mr.  G.  Martin 
Tait  there  were  17  itinerant  teachers  employed,  each  in  charge 
of  a  circulating  library  of  about  400  volumes,  who  visited  all  the 
blind  folk  they  could  find,  either  in  their  own  homes  or  in  work- 
houses, throughout  the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  and  in  some 
small  towns  of  the  home  counties.  The  number  on  the  register 
was  then  considerably  over  2,000,  but  this  included  a  good  many 
children  who  now  generally  go  to  schools.  The  number  last 
year  was  1802,  although  the  area  visited  is  larger  than  ever. 
Many  of  the  officials  in  Metropolitan  Workhouses  highly  appre- 
ciate the  ministration  of  the  Teachers,  because  they  find  that  the 
poor  blind  people  under  their  charge  are  much  less  irritable  and 
discontented  if  they  can  amuse  themselves  with  books,  than  if 
they  have  nothing  to  occupy  their  minds.  There  is  now  no  real 
difficulty  in  obtaining  admission  to  any  Union,  and  20  Boards  of 
Guardians  subscribe  to  the  Society.  A  year  ago  I  was  asked  to 
send  a  Teacher  to  some  of  the  patients  at  Colney  Hatch  Asylum, 
and  the  result  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  I  would  recommend 
the  managers  of  Provincial  Societies  to  see  what  can  be  done  for 
the  blind  inmates  of  County  Lunatic  Asylums. 

There  are  about  60  Associations  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
means  of  which  the  adult  Blind  are  taught  to  read  and  are 
supplied  with  books.  Some  of  these  were  started  entirely  by 
local  efforts,  but  many  were  at  first  assisted  by  the  Central  Society, 
and  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  Blind  during  the  past  40 
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years  was  greatly  due  to  its  initiative.  The  needs  of  the  Blind, 
and  their  passionate  desire  to  support  themselves,  have  been 
forcibly  brought  before  the  public  since  they  have  been  sought 
out  and  regularly  visited  ;  all  over  the  land  workshops  are  being 
provided  for  them,  and  they  are  being  helped  to  help  themselves 
in  ways  unthought  of  two  generations  ago. 

I  cannot  give  complete  statistics  concerning  the  number  of 
blind  people  who  are  visited  by  Home  Teachers,  because  I  have 
not  been  favoured  with  the  reports  of  some  of  the  Societies,  and 
in  some  of  the  reports  the  numbers  of  persons  visited  and  those 
working  at  institutions  are  put  together,  but  taking  those  reports 
which  can  easily  be  dealt  with  I  find  that  Glasgow  and  the  West 
of  Scotland  heads  the  List  of  Provincial  Societies  with  the  large 
total  of  1392   cases  on  its  registers. 

Very  valuable  preventive  work  is  done  by  these  Societies, 
the  visitor  often  procuring  assistance  which  enables  men  and 
women  to  obtain  treatment  that  arrests  the  disease  which 
threatened  to  produce  blindness. 

Nearly  all  our  large  centres  of  population  now  have  Home 
Teaching  Societies,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
small  towns  and  country  districts,  where  there  is  not  enough 
work  to  employ  a  teacher  constantly.  In  such  places  a  plan 
which  seems  to  answer  well  is  to  pay  the  Teacher  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  taught  and  visited.  A  subscriber 
of  1 2/-  a  year  should  be  procured  for  every  new  pupil.  This 
does  not  cover  all  expenses,  but  it  ensures  a  certain  amount  of 
permanent  support,  and  the  balance  is  made  up  by  donations,  &c. 

Since  the  publication  in  1889  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Blind,  so  much  has  been  done  by  the  State 
for  the  education  of  blind  children  that  people  are  apt  to  think 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves  greatly  about  providing  instruc- 
tion and  literature  in  embossed  types,  forgetting  that  these 
children  when  they  leave  school  pine  for  books,  forgetting  too  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  those  afflicted  with  blindness  do  not 
lose  their  sight  till  after  middle  life.  To  meet  the  wants  of  such 
persons,  teachers  and  colporteurs  are,  if  anything,  more  needed 
now  than   in  times   past,   when  comparatively  few  among  the 
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working  classes  cared  for  books.  In  these  days  it  is  reckoned  a 
grievous  trial  to  lose  the  power  of  reading,  and  until  that  power 
is  recovered  the  Blind  are  often  plunged  into  terrible  despondency. 
Perhaps  this  is  hardly  sufficiently  realized  even  by  those  whose 
own  sight  has  failed  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life.  They  usually 
have  friends  eager  and  able  to  help  th  m,  and  if  they  have  not, 
they  can  pay  a  trained  reader  to  visit  them.  Rarely  can  the  poor 
find  time  to  read  to  their  blind  relatives,  even  if  they  have  the 
education  to  do  so  intelligently.  Judging  by  my  own  experience 
I  will  also  venture  to  hint  that  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  management  of  workshops  may  have  little  conception  of  the 
value  of  Home  Teaching  Societies.  Keenly  intent  on  pro- 
viding technical  instruction  and  remunerative  employment  for  a 
small  number  of  able-bodied  men  and  women,  whose  fingers 
become  hardened,  and  who  after  a  long  day's  work  do  not  care 
to  puzzle  over  embossed  books,  they  may  forget  the  far  larger 
number  of  blind  persons  who  are  too  old  to  learn  a  trade,  and 
those  who,  though  they  have  been  to  school,  from  one  cause  or 
another  fail  to  find  employment.  For  these  reading  is  the  best, 
and  sometimes  the  only  available,  source  of  interest  and  occu- 
pation. 

The  post  of  a  Home  Teacher  is  one  of  the  noblest  which 
can  be  filled  by  a  blind  man.  He  knows  from  experience  how 
his  pupils  suffer,  and  how  best  to  console  and  arouse  them.  He 
brings  their  wants  before  those  who  can  relieve  them,  puts  them 
in  the  way  of  learning  trades,  and  procures  pensions  for  them. 
He  teaches  many  lessons  besides  the  reading  of  raised  types. 
Patience  and  fortitude,  cheerfulness  and  self-reliance  are 
taught  by  his  example,  and  his  influence  is  not  confined  only  to 
his  pupils,  for  he  is  often  listened  to  by  those  who  would  not 
attend  to  any  other  messenger  of  Christ,  and  sometimes  from  a 
blind  man  those  who  say  "  we  see  "  first  learn  their  spiritual 
darkness,  and  are  led  to  the  Light  of  Life. 

EDITH  M.  BAINBRIGGE, 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  {London). 
March    iith,  1898. 
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KARL    WULFF, 

Director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Steglitz,  near  Berlin. 
Born  28  Sept.,  1828.  Died  27  Dec,  1897. 


*'  The  decree  of  the  Almighty  has  again  called  a  man  out  of 
our  midst !  a  man  whose  effort  in  the  service  of  our  cause  is 
closed  ;  who  devoted  the  whole  of  his  activity  only  to  the  Blind, 
and  who,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  was  able  contentedly  to  look 
back  on  his  work  and  say  '  Lord,  Thou  hast  done  well  through 
me.  Thy  humble  instrument.'  " 

Such  are  the  words  with  which  the  Blindenfreund  of  January 
begins  an  obituary  notice  of  the  life  and  work  of  Karl  Wulff,  the 
well-known  director  of  the  Steglitz  Blind  Institution,  who  died 
December  27th,  1897. 

Only  quite  recently  he  had  put  together  a  short  autobiography, 
which  forms  the  greater  part  of  his  obituary  notice  in  the 
Blindenfreund  for  Januar}%  and  from  which  these  remarks  are 
taken.  Born  28th  September,  1828,  in  a  small  town  in  Mecklen- 
burgh,  after  his  school  days  were  passed  he  went  through  the 
usual  course  of  preparation  for  an  elementary  school  teacher,  and 
entered  the  seminary  for  teachers  at  Ludwigslust  in  1850,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  After  being  for  a  short  time  assistant 
teacher  in  an  elementary  school,  he  was  recalled  in  1853  to  the 
Training  Seminary,  where  he  remained  as  one  of  the  professors 
until  1864,  when  a  Blind  Institution  was  founded  in  Mecklen- 
burgh,  and  he  was  chosen  as  the  first  Director.  The  news  of  his 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Blind  Institution  did 
not,  at  first,  produce  in  him  any  feeling  of  congratulation,  for,  as 
he  says,  "  I  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  teaching 
youn=r  in  en  between  the  ages  of  22  and  26,  and  now  I  was 
appointe.l  to  teach  children,  and  those  blind  children."  How- 
ever, Wulff  set  himself  to  work  to  do  the  best  he  could  in  the  new 
position.  He  visited  the  Institutions  at  Hanover  and  Dresden, 
which,  at  that  time,  were  the  best  in  Germany ;  and   he    says 
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"from  these  visits  I  returned  with  warm  and  genuine  love  for  my 
destined  calling.  The  acknowledged  mental  power  of  compre- 
hension of  the  blind,  their  spirits,  so  far  from  melancholy,  and  so 
disposed  to  light-heartedness  and  joy,  and  then  the  prospect  of 
organising  the  new  Institution,  and  of  starting  some  Society 
which  should  look  after  our  pupils  when  they  left  the  School,  had 
filled  me  with  joyous  spirits,  and  so  with  glad  confidence  in  1865 
I  took  up  my  residence,  and  settled  down  in  the  stately  new 
building  of  the  Blind  Institution."  Here  Director  Wulff  worked 
with  that  rare  energy  and  intelligence  which  always  characterised 
him  until,  in  1883,  he  was  invited  to  undertake  the  post  of  Director 
in  the  Institution  at  Steglitz,  near  Berlin.  All  the  Prussian 
Institutions,  with  the  exception  of  Steglitz,  are  either  provincial 
or  private  Institutions ;  that  of  Steglitz  is  a  State  Institution,  and 
is  intended  as  a  pattern  Institution  for  all  the  others.  Wulff, 
therefore,  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Blind  Institutions 
of  Prussia. 

The  following  may  be  given  as  a  summary  of  his  endeavours  to 
make  the  Institution  a  pattern  one  for  Prussia : — 

1.  1884.     Brushmaking  was    introduced  as  being   a  specially 

suitable  handicraft  for  the  women. 

2.  1885.     A   teacher  of  Science  was   appointed;    and  also   a 

Matron,  who  had  charge  of  the  female  occupations. 

3.  1885.     Modelling  and  Drawing  were  introduced. 

4.  1885.     A  Preparatory  School  for  the  younger  blind  (5 — 9 

years  of  age)  was  added  to  the  Institution. 

5.  1887.     A  Gymnasium  was  erected. 

6.  i8go.     New  residential  buildings  were  erected. 

7.  1890.     The  work  of  the  Institution  had  so  increased,  as  is 

shown  from  the  annual  income  which  in  1883  was  3,000 
marks  per  annum,  and  in  1885  had  risen  to  30,000  marks, 
that  a  Trade  Superintendent  was  appointed ;  and  new 
buildings,  giving  additional  accommodation  were  erected. 

8.  1891.     A  class  for  the  defective  blind  was  added. 
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9-     The  Association  for  promoting  the  independence  of  the  blind 
after  they  left  the  Institution   was  founded  in    1886,  and 
through  its  means — 
I.     In  1888  a  Home  for  Blind  Women  was  erected. 

3.  In  1892  a  Home  for  Blind  Men,  with  a  large  rope- 
walk  was  built. 

3.  In  1895  the  Home  for  Women  was  enlarged  so  as  to 
provide  36  additional  residences  for  40  blind 
women. 

In  the  triennial  Congresses  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  in 
Germany,  Wulff' s  address  has  always  been  looked  forward  to  and 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  It  was  always  full  of 
enthusiastic  earnestness,  grounded  on  carefully  noted  experience, 
and  with  aims  thoroughly  practical.  No  one  in  these  assemblies 
will  be -more  missed.  Indeed  he  was  busy  at  the  time  of  his 
decease  planning  and  preparing  for  the  9th  Congress  which  is  to 
be  held  this  year  in  Steglitz,  and  we  are  told  that  Director  Wulff 
was  hoping  to  have  round  him  all  his  colleagues,  especially  the 
young  ones,  that  he  might  offer  them  his  parting  advice  in  guiding 
their  aims  in  their  work,  and  so  close  his  career  and  rest  from 
his  labours.  It  has  been  ordered  otherwise.  And  they  will 
meet  to  mourn  his  loss,  and,  let  us  hope,  to  encourage  each  other 
to  tread  in  his  steps. 


Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  295    Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
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Copies  of  this  Paper,  price  3d.  each,  or  3^d.  post  free,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Editor. 

EDITORIAL. 

In  the  present  number  the  special  articles  are  on  "  Music  as 
a  Profession  for  the  Blind,"  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  and  on  "  Some 
of  the  Elements  necessary  for  successful  Workshops  and  Sale- 
rooms for  the  Blind,"  by  Mr.  A.  Buckle,  B.A. 

A  letter  is  printed  from  Mr.  Stainsby  who  wrote  the  article  on 
typewriting  in  the  last  number.  It  seems  very  necessary  and 
important  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  which  machine  is  best  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  Blind,  as  so  many  are  now  being  taught  type- 
writing. 

There  is  also  issued  as  a  supplement  to  this  number,  a  list  of 
blind  men  who  have  been,  and  who  are,  resident  at  one  of  the 
Universities,  together  with  details  of  the  honours  respectively 
obtained  by  them.  There  has  been  much  difficulty  in  compiling 
this  list,  and  although  assistance  has  been  most  kindly  given 
from  various  sources,  it  is  feared  that  there  may  still  be  some 
omissions  and  inaccuracies,  which  if  pointed  out,  shall  be  rectified 
on  some  future  occasion. 

In  the  next  number,  instead  of  any  specially  written  articles, 
we  purpose  to  print  a  translation  of  a  paper  called  "  What  we 
wish  for,"  which  was  read  by  the  late  Director  WulfF,  at  the  i8th 
Congress  of  Blind  Teachers  in  1895. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 
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NOTES. 


Mr.  Charles  Smith,  who  is  blind,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Urban  District  Council  for  Sutton  Bridge,  Lincolnshire. 
He  has  for  some  years  taken  much  interest  in  the  public  affairs 
of  that  District. 


In  the  Yorkshire  Choral  Competitions  recently  held,  the 
junior  singing  class  and  the  quartet  from  the  Yorkshire  School 
for  the  Blind  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  and  were  awarded 
special  prizes.  Dr.  McNaught,  the  judge,  and  no  mean 
authority,  commented  on  the  pleasing  character  of  the  tone  of 
the  juniors,  and  said  that  "  the  eager,  longing,  sincere  expres- 
sion was  delightful.  No  choir  caught  it  better.  They  sang 
with  their  voices,  but  with  their  souls  as  well.  They  were  the 
only  choir  that  secured  a  real  staccato,  and  there  was  commend- 
able unity  in  the  attack." 

Two  blind  men  were  ordained  deacons  on  Trinity  Sunday — 
the  Rev.  T.  Barnard  and  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bolam.  The  former 
had  the  honour  of  being  gospeller  at  Llandaff.  The  latter  was 
ordained  at  Lincoln. 


The  paper  on  the  care  of  the  Blind  in  the  Rhine  Province, 
referred  to  in  the  last  number,  is  again  unavoidably  crowded 
out. 


The  receipts  for  goods  sold  in  the  year  just  closed  at  the 
Edgbaston  Institution  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year  by  ^565. 
Seven  additional  blind  workers  have  been  employed,  and  the 
wages  to  the  Blind  have  increased  by  ;^25 3.  The  subscription 
list  has  also  increased  by  ;^25o.  Several  important  improvements 
have  been  recently  made  in  this  Institution  in  the  instruction  in 
music,  by  the  establishment  of  classes  for  the  study  of  counter- 
point, composition,  orchestration,  &c.,  and  in  the  art  of  teaching 
sighted  persons.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  such  note- 
worthy progress. 
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At  the  workshop  for  the  Blind  at  Liverpool  there  are  150 
men  and  20  women  employed,  and  there  is  no  room  for  more. 
They  all  live  at  their  own  homes.  There  is  a  sick  fund  managed 
by  themselves,  and  an  annuity  fund  managed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institution. 


Dr.  Rockliffe  has  published  a  very  interesting  and  concise 
history  of  the  Hull  Blind  Institution,  founded  in  1864.  There 
are  27  men  and  10  women  employed,  and  the  sales  last  year 
amounted  to  ^1499.  There  is  a  Sick,  Benefit,  and  Entertain- 
ment Branch,  which  benefits  all  the  Blind  of  Hull,  and  through 
which  about  ^250  a  year  are  distributed.  Money  is  now  being 
raised  to  open  a  Home  with  accommodation  for  nine  women  in 
separate  bedrooms,  and  a  common  sitting  room. 


In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  in  Class  iii,  there  will 
be  special  exhibits  in  reference  to  the  education  of  the  Blind, 
A  representative  from  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  and  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  were  invited  to,  and 
attended,  a  Conference,  summoned  by  the  Education  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  on 
June  8th,  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  representatives  were  then 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  various  Institutions  for  the 
Blind,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  from  which  exhibits  would 
be  sent.  The  Secretaries  of  several  Institutions,  although 
not  as  many  as  one  could  have  wished,  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  co-operate.  A  special  Committee  was  appointed  at 
the  Conference  in  order  "  to  prepare  a  paper  of  suggestions  for 
the  guidance  of  those  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  Educational 
exhibit,"  and  this  paper  will  probably  be  issued  before  these 
lines  appear  in  print.  As  the  exhibits  in  this  section  will  be 
arranged  alongside  of  those  from  other  nations,  and  not  by  them- 
selves in  a  space  allotted  to  Great  Britain,  the  comparisons  of 
different  systems  and  of  the  results  therefrom  will  be  more  easily 
made,  and  therefore  it  is  all  important  that  the  authorities  of  the 
various  Institutions  should  co-operate  in  order  to  secure  an 
adequate    and    comprehensive    representation    of    the    special 
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educational  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Blind  in  England.  The 
exhibits  from  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  will,  we  understand, 
be  arranged  separately.  A  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  favour- 
ably received,  that  there  should  be  a  preliminary  exh.bition  in 
London  in  the  course  of  next  year  of  all  the  Educational  Exhibits 
sent  in. 


The  following  translation  by  Mr.  A.  Buckle,  of  the  Yorkshire 
School  for  the  Blind,  of  a  passage  from  M.  de  la  Sizeranne's 
"  Mes  Notes"  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  read  with  interest,  and  will 
be  thoroughly  endorsed  by  our  readers,  especially  the  last 
paragraph.  Those  who  know  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  are  fully  aware 
of  his  energy  and  lifelong  work  on  behalf  of  the  Blind.  In  August, 
1885,  the  Editor  had  the  pleasure  of  going  with  him  and  the  late 
Dr.  Armitage  to  visit  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Utrecht,  and 
afterwards  they  three  ascended  the  458  steps  of  the  detached 
tower  of  the  Cathedral,  where  the  Editor  uescribed  the  grand 
panorama  that  lay  before  them,  and  answered  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  the  numerous  questions  put  to  him  by  his  two  blind 
companions. 

"The  public  is  easily  moved  to  sympathy  for  the  Blind;  for 
Blindness  is  one  of  those  infirmities  which  one  dreads  most, 
either  for  oneself  or  for  those  whom  one  loves.  Now  fear  is  an 
excellent  sentiment  for  disposing  one's  heart,  always  a  little 
selfish,  to  pity.  Only  this  pity  requires  to  be  enlightened  and 
directed,  and  this  is  the  mission  of  the  intelligent  friend  of  the 
Blind  who  thoroughly  understands  the  work  of  the  Blind. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prove  that  when  the  Blind 
are  carefully  taught,  the  products  of  their  labour  are  not  matters 
of  wonderful  curiosity,  as  some  regard  them  ;  but  they  are 
genuine  business  productions  with  intrinsic  value,  just  as  much 
as  the  productions  of  seeing  labour. 

The  corollary  of  this  demonstration  ought  to  be  to 
obtain  work  for  the  instructed  Blind.  When  anyone  is  met 
with,  showing  sympathy  for  the  Blind,  and  it  is  felt  desirable  at 
once  to  make  use  of  this  sympathy,  to  excite  still  further  pity  for 
their  lot,  and  only  mottey  is  asked  for  as  one  would  ask  for  money 
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to  found  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  the  old,  the  infirm,  who  are 
incapable  of  work,  not  infrequently  alms  are  received  ;  but  the 
alms  collected  in  this  way  is  what  I  call  a  revenue  from  lost  funds. 
In  fact  the  produce  of  this  sympathy  which  you  have  inspired  for 
the  Blind  is  considerable,  but  the  capital  of  that  sympathy  is  anni- 
hilated. The  time  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  the  blind  in 
whom  you  are  interested  will  need  work,  and  they  will  not  be  able 
to  find  it  from  those  people,  who  have  given  the  alms,  because 
they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  Blind  as  producers 
of  genuine  saleable  goods. 

Have  you  observed  this  fact  ?  If  it  is  a  question  of  large 
towns,  it  is  almost  only  among  the  middle  classes  and  small 
shopkeepers,  that  the  blind  tuners  of  pianos  and,  specially,  blind 
teachers  of  music,  are  able  to  obtain  customers.  On  the  other 
hand  if  theyare  living  in  a  small  town  or  in  the  country  they  succeed 
in  obtaining  pretty  good  custom  in  the  chateaux  and  amongst  the 
aristocracy.  I  know  that  this  may  be  explained  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  in  different  ways.  One  of  the  chief  causes  would  be 
that  in  large  towns  the  aristocracy  (either  of  family  or  fortune)  is 
constantly  sought  out  for  the  Blind,  and  that  more  or  less 
intelligently.  That  is  to  say  the  friend  of  the  blind  seeks  above 
everything  to  get  the  largest  possible  collection,  troubling 
himself  very  little,  that  the  donor  should  clearly  understand  why 
he  is  giving  or  should  perceive  the  distinction,  in  appearance  a 
subtile  one,  between  the  blind  provided  for  in  hospitals  and 
those  who  acquire  a  tr^de  or  profession,  which  becomes  for  them 
a  means  of  existence.  Those  who  ask  for  assistance  for  the  Blind  \ 
trouble  themselves  as  little  to  make  it  understood,  for  what  the 
donation  is  given,  as  those  who  give  the  donation  ask  above  all 
not  to  be  kept  too  long,  and  prefer  very  much  to  give  without 
understanding,  rather  than  submit  to  an  explanation.  But  what 
is  the  consequence  }  It  is,  that  the  time  when  we  come  to  speak 
to  persons,  who  have  been  so  secured  as  donors,  to  employ  as  a 
music  teacher  or  tuner,  a  blind  young  man,  they  refuse  ;  for  that 
would  be  to  introduce  into  their  drawing  rooms  one  of  those 
blind  beggars  whom  they  meet  in  the  street,  one  of  those  "  poor 
blind"  for  whom  their  pity  has  been  excited,  but  they  can  never 
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consent  to  confide  the  musical  education  of  their  children  to  a 
blind  man. 

This  is  the  reason  why  a  friend  of  the  Blind  should  on  no 
pretext  be  indifferent  to  the  question  of  patronage ;  he  should 
study  it,  know  it  well,  and  have  it  always  before  his  mind, 
whether  he  is  begging  or  getting  another  to  beg,  for  blind 
children,  or  for  the  aged  Blind  ;  to  maintain  a  school,  a  workshop, 
or  any  other  thing ;  he  should  do  it  with  intelligence,  tact,  and 
propriety ;  he  should  take  the  trouble,  to  make  the  purpose  of 
his  begging  understood  by  a  very  short  and  very  clear  formula, 
in  always  taking  care  to  remind  them,  that  with  the  Blind  it  is  by 
working  that  they  gain  their  living,  as  it  is  among  all  other  people. 
It  must  be  said  and  repeated  always  and  everywhere,  that  it  is  not 
the  blindness  itself,  that  brings  suffering  to  the  Blind,  for  to  that 
they  become  accustomed.  But  it  is  the  economic  consequences 
which  it  carries  along  with  it  in  society;  to  feel  himself  unable 
to  work ;  or  what  is  still  harder  to  bear,  to  feel  himself  capable 
of  ivorkiftg,  and  to  see  work  refused  to  him  on  account  of  his 
Blindness  ;  this  is  the  cruelty,  and  this  is  precisely  what  it  belongs 
to  the  public  to  alleviate  or  to  banish  altogether." 


MUSIC  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Music,  when  properly  taught,  is  the  most  remunerative  pro- 
fession for  the  Blind,  and  yet  in  all  countries  many  who  have 
tried  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  music  have  failed.  Their  failure  is 
due  to  the  following  reasons : — 

I .  In  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  profession,  the  musical 
ear  rather  than  the  mental  capacity  was  considered.  2.  The 
physical  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  musical  students  were 
not  developed.  3.  The  musical  instruction  and  practice  were 
insufficient,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  4.  The  opportunity  of 
hearing  music  in  its  highest  forms  was  not  afforded  them.  5. 
They  were  not  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  especially  in  the 
best    method    of    giving   instruction    to    seeing   children.     To 
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become  successful  in  the  profession,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Blind  to  have  opportunities  of  instruction,  practice,  study,  and 
hearing  music  equal  to  the  seeing  with  whom  they  will  have  to 
compete  in  the  open  market.  A  National  College  of  Music  for 
the  Blind  in  any  country  should  afford  the  pupils  opportunities 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  seeing  in  the  best  Conservatories 
of  Music  in  that  country.  In  all  branches  of  the  art,  the 
services  of  the  very  best  Professors  should  be  secured.  If  the 
blind  musician  is  to  rise  above  mediocrity,  systematic  musical 
instruction  in  childhood  is  indispensable,  and  good  instruction 
will  avail  very  little,  unless  the  practice  is  under  constant  and 
judicious  supervision. 

No  amount  of  teaching,  even  the  best,  can  take  the  place  of 
regular,  intelligent  study  and  practice.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  Blind  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  learn, 
especially  music.  After  many  years  experience,  however,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  requires  more  effort  to  obtain  thorough 
systematic  work  from  blind  than  from  sighted  students.  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  not  only  require  patience,  tact,  and  ability,  but  they 
need  a  large  reserve  of  enthusiasm  to  arouse  and  call  into  activity 
the  dormant  faculties  of  their  pupils. 

No  musical  talent,  however  great,  justifies  the  neglect  of 
mental  culture.  Sighted  teachers  of  music  can,  and  often  do, 
succeed  without  broad  culture ;  but  with  the  Blind,  special 
intellectual  development  is  indispensable.  The  musical  educa- 
tion must  be  based  upon  a  thorough  general  education,  solid, 
well-balanced,  and  comprehensive.  The  aim  should  be  to 
develop  the  powers  of  observation,  train  the  reasoning  faculties, 
cultivate  the  power  of  clear  and  concise  expression,  and  stimulate 
a  love  of  literature  and  good  reading. 

A  practical  system  of  education  which  has  for  its  object  to 
make  the  Blind  independent  and  self-sustaining,  must  be  based 
upon  a  comprehensive  course  of  physical  development.  As  a 
class,  the  Blind  have  much  less  vitality  than  the  seeing,  and  this 
lack  of  physical  power  leads  to  indolence,  timidity,  and  dis- 
couragement. The  Blind  must  be  roused  from  their  willingness 
to  depend  upon  others,  and  made  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
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independence  and  success.  It  is  the  lack  of  energy  and  invin- 
cible determination,  not  the  want  of  sight,  that  has  caused  so 
many  failures  among  the  Blind. 

Parents  and  friends  can  do  much  at  home  to  assist  in  the 
practical  success  of  the  Blind.  As  stiffness,  awkwardness,  and 
all  distortions  of  the  features  detract  from  the  best  performances, 
free  and  graceful  movements  are  essential,  and  with  care  these 
can  be  more  successfully  cultivated  at  home  than  at  school. 
As  a  rule,  there  will  not  be  more  than  one  or  two  blind 
children  in  a  family,  and  if  each  member  of  the  family  makes  it 
a  special  duty  to  assist  the  blind  child,  the  result  will  exceed 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Whoever  trains  a  blind  child 
to  use  his  fingers  skilfully,  either  at  work  or  play,  is  practically 
preparing  him  for  pianoforte  playing,  while  those  who  encourage 
him  by  foolish  praise,  to  drum  tunes  on  the  piano,  are  unfitting 
him  for  proper  musical  study. 

Blind  persons  who  intend  to  follow  music  as  a  profession 
must  have  well-disciplined  minds,  capable  of  analysing  and 
dealing  with  music  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  If  the 
mental  faculties  have  not  been  developed  and  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined, the  blind  music  teacher  or  organist,  however  well  he 
may  play  or  sing,  will  generally  be  a  failure.  Even  with  superior 
mental  training,  the  musical  instruction  must  be  more  thorough, 
more  analytical,  more  comprehensive  than  corresponding 
instruction  given  to  seeing  students.  The  musical  instruction 
in  its  several  branches  of  harmony,  pianoforte,  organ,  and  vocal 
culture,  should  be  addressed  to  the  mind,  and  not  merely  to  the 
eai.  This  is  the  only  possible  method  by  which  musical  training 
can  be  made  of  practical  use  to  the  Blind.  The  indirect  instruc- 
tion is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  direct,  and  the  latter 
is  by  no  means  complete  without  it.  Concerts,  Recitals,  and 
Lectures  should  be  provided  which  will  familiarise  the  pupils 
with  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters  and  render  their  musical 
culture  more  comprehensive.  At  Norwood  we  have  able  Pro- 
fessors in  every  department,  who  give  Recitals  and  Lectures  as 
a  part  of  their  regular  work,  but  in  addition,  our  students  have 
heard  not  only  in  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Concert  Halls  of  Lon- 
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don,  but  in  the  Hall  of  the  College  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pianists,  organists,  and  vocalists  both  of  Europe  and 
America. 

It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  good  and  successful  blind 
teachers  can  be  trained  at  less  cost  than  seeing  teachers.  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind,  even  if  their  means  are  limited  can,  at 
least,  have  good  elementary  musical  instruction.  In  the  first 
instance  this  may  not  produce  so  much  effect  on  the  public 
as  choruses  learned  merely  by  ear;  but  in  the  end,  such  a 
course  would  promote  the  truest  interests  of  the  Blind,  and 
ensure  more  liberal  support. 

The  caret-r  of  sighted  persons  is  often  circumscribed  by 
defective  training  in  childhood.  If  such  are  the  results  with  the 
seeing,  with  the  Blind  the  evil  effects  must  be  much  greater. 
When  the  Blind  have  once  contracted  bad  habits  it  is  difficult, 
I  may  say  almost  impossible,  to  entirely  overcome  them.  This 
conclusion  is  based  upon  personal  experience.  In  childhood  I 
entered  upon  the  study  of  music  with  a  zeal  that  knew  no  bounds. 
I  was  ready  for  any  amount  of  work,  even  the  most  tedious 
drudgery.  Unfortunately  the  school  where  I  was  educated 
employed  a  teacher  who  was  a  good  violinist,  but  not  a  pianist. 
By  the  time  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  had  contracted  a 
technic  so  faulty  that  years  of  pains-taking  study,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  best  teachers,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  defects.  This  sad  disappointment  in  the  loss  of  the 
best  years  of  my  life,  has  exerted  a  controlling  influence  in  all 
my  endeavours  to  obtain  a  thorough  training  for  the  Blind  from 
early  childhood.  If  one  teacher  is  employed  for  all  the  different 
departments,  as  piano,  organ,  violin,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, singing,  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition,  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  the  blind  students  to  compete  with  those 
who  are  taught  by  the  first  Specialists  of  the  day  in  such  Con- 
servatories as  the  Royal  Academy,  Royal  College,  and  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  ? 

Without  considering  the  defective  teaching  given  to  the 
Blind,  it  is  emphatically  asserted  that  they  cannot  succeed  in 
the  profession  of  Music  ;  that  they  cannot  obtain  employment 
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owing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public.  Beyond  all  question,  a 
prejudice  does  exist,  and  unfortunately,  there  is  good  ground 
for  it.  Appointments  were  sought  for  Blind  organists  who 
possessed  very  little  education  and  refinement,  who  had  no 
technical  development  worthy  of  the  name,  and  who  did  not 
understand  voice  development  and  choir-training.  They  knew 
a  certain  number  of  hymns,  anthems,  and  choruses  from  the 
Oratorios,  but  these  were  their  stock-in-trade.  Of  course  they 
failed,  but  their  failure  was  ascribed  to  their  blindness,  not  to  their 
lack  of  education  and  training. 

The  Braille  musical  notation,  which  is  now  in  common  use 
in  this  and  all  European  countries,  can  be  both  written  and  read 
by  the  Blind  with  facility.  Every  blind  child,  from  the  begin- 
ning, should  be  required  to  read  his  own  music.  It  is  less 
difficult  for  a  blind  child  to  master  the  Braille  musical  notation, 
than  for  a  sighted  child  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  staff 
notation. 

The  Braille  system  for  literature  and  music  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  late  T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Through  his  wise,  untiring  zeal  and  noble  generosity,  every 
blind  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  can  now  obtain  not  only  the  best  literature,  but  the  best 
music  in  all  branches  of  the  Art.  Through  the  ceaseless  efforts 
of  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  work  and  usefulness  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association  is  constantly  increasing. 

Pianoforte  tuning  may  not  be  considered  a  branch  of  the 
musical  profession,  but  it  is  an  excellent  employment  for  the 
Blind,  and  one  in  which  they  have  certam  advantages.  Many 
can  be  trained  to  become  successful  pianoforte  tuners,  when  they 
have  reached  an  age  that  renders  professional  training  impos- 
sible. The  Blind  who  wish  to  succeed  as  pianoforte  tuners  must 
not  despise  the  drudgery  of  small  details ;  they  must  serve  a 
regular  apprenticeship,  and  fit  themselves  for  practical  business ; 
they  must  work  a  number  of  hours  daily  (under  suitable  tuition) 
for  several  years.  Even  if  a  good  ear  and  other  requisites  are 
possessed,  long  tuition  is  necessary  to  bring  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  wrist  under  control. 
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The  seeing  who  excel  in  the  business  go  through  a  long 
apprenticeship,  and  we  must  see  that  the  Blind  have  even  more 
careful  preparation.  Our  tuners  have  advantages  which  are  not 
enjoyed  by  sighted  apprentices  in  the  pianoforte  manufactory. 
They  are  taught  to  play,  they  have  good  instruction  in  singing, 
and  their  musical  ear  is  carefully  cultivated  by  daily  choir- 
practice. 

After  a  careful  examination,  every  duly  qualified  tuner  should 
be  furnished  with  an  official  certificate,  and  tuners  who  cannot 
take  the  required  examinations  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
impose  upon  the  public.  Pianoforte  tuning  will  cease  to  be  a 
good  and  successful  employment  for  the  Blind,  unless  the  work 
is  thoroughly  and  effectively  carried  out. 

"  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  blind  person  to 
one  thousand  seeing  persons,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  educate 
the  community  to  discriminate  between  competent  and  incom- 
petent blind  workmen.  A  man  possessing  sight  may  do  his 
work  badly,  yet  this  would  not  prevent  another  seeing  man  from 
getting  employment.  If  a  blind  man  attempts  to  tune  or  repair 
a  piano,  and  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  it  is  then  impossible  for 
another  blind  man,  however  capable,  to  secure  work  in  the 
vicinity." 

The  Blind  cannot  afford  to  do  work  which  is  not  the  best  of 
its  kind.  We  must  raise  our  standard,  and  not  be  satisfied  until 
the  Blind,  as  a  class,  will  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  do  inferior 
work.  Our  aim  must  be  to  produce  earnest  Christian  men  and 
women,  thoroughly  trained  in  prompt,  business-like  habits,  well- 
developed  physically,  with  impressible  energy,  dauntless  cour- 
age, and  bright  hopefulness.  If  based  upon  the  principles  set 
forth  in  this  paper,  the  Profession  of  Music  in  all  its  branches, 
offers  great  advantage  to  the  Blind. 

F.  J.  CAMPBELL. 
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SOME    OF   THE    ELEMENTS  NECESSARY  FOR 

SUCCESSFUL  WORKSHOPS  AND   SALEROOMS 

FOR  THE   BLIND. 


The  question  seems  to  divide  itself  naturally  into — 

1.  The  workshops. 

2.  The  workmen  and  their  productions. 

3.  The  salerooms. 

I.  Workshops  for  the  Blind. — One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  under  this  head  is  :  should  large  workshops  for 
the  Blind  be  advocated,  or  should  smaller  ones  at  a  larger 
number  of  centres  be  recommended  ?  There  are  important 
advantages  connected  with  each.  In  discussing  the  question, 
the  friends  of  the  blind  should  bear  in  mind  an  important 
principle,  which  all  who  have  given  the  cause  of  the  blind 
due  consideration,  lay  much  stress  upon,  viz. :  as  far  as  possible 
to  let  the  Blind  live  and  work  among  their  seeing  fellows.  This 
principle,  as  is  well  known,  is  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  possesses  the  most  complete 
organisation  for  the  good  of  the  Blind.  Acting  on  this 
principle,  three  workshops,  say  of  20  workmen  each,  would 
be  preferred  to  one  larger  workshop,  with  say  60  blind 
workmen.  Further,  three  workshops,  in  three  different  towns, 
would  be  likely  to  stir  up  more  interest  in  the  work  of  the  blind 
than  one  larger  one.  For  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
until  the  seeing  can  see  and  know  for  themselves  by  their  own 
observation  what  sort  of  work  the  blind  can  do,  there  is  a  sort 
of  latent  disbelief  in  their  minds  with  regard  to  the  products  of 
blind  labour.  They  know  from  their  own  experience  that  sight 
is  the  most  necessary  sense  for  their  own  work,  and  they  are  not 
able  to  realize,  without  ocular  demonstration,  what  the  blind  can 
do ;  circulars,  speeches  however  fervent,  advertisements  will 
not  convince  them.  They  believe  the  blind  can  do  some  sort  of 
work,  but  it  is  rough  and  badly  shaped.  I  am  only  giving  the 
opinions  of  intelligent  thinking  people,  who  have  never  seen 
really  good  blind  work.  Hence  the  value  of  smaller  workshops 
in  several  places. 
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The  great  advantage  of  the  larger  workshop  is  that  material 
can  be  bought  in  larger  quantities,  and  therefore  a  little  cheaper; 
and  then,  too,  the  principle  of  Division  of  Labour,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  advancing  seeing  labour,  can  be  better  carried 
out  in  the  larger  workshop.  But  the  large  workshop  is  apt  to 
be  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  manufactory  in  which  the  blind 
do  very  little  work,  or  only  some  of  the  rough  work,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  advisable  to  congregate  large  numbers  of  the  blind 
in  any  centre,  far  better  for  their  welfare  and  the  interest  of  the 
public  to  increase  the  number  of  working  centres. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "  How  many  seeing  men 
should  be  employed  in  a  workshop  for  the  blind  ?  "  The  only 
possible  answer  to  this  question  seems  to  be  "  Just  so  many 
seeing  workmen  should  be  employed  as  are  necessary  for  the 
successful  working  of  the  shop  "  A  basket  shop  should  supply 
everything  made  in  wickerwork.  Admittedly  blind  workmen 
cannot  do  everything,  and  therefore  what  they  cannot  do  must  be 
done  by  the  seeing.  At  this  Institution  we  find  two  seeing 
journeymen  sufficient  for  our  1 2  blind  workmen  ;  but  this 
cannot  be  regarded  either  as  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  for  a 
shop  in  another  neighbourhood.  Local  needs  can  only  deter- 
mine the  proportion  in  any  case. 

A  question  with  regard  to  blind  labour  may  be  referred  to 
here,  viz.  ;  the  use  of  frames  and  blocks  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  blind  workmen  to  build  up  their  work  in  good  form. 
At  one  time  there  was  an  unaccountable  prejudice  against  such 
apparatus.  Why  such  things  should  be  objected  to  in  the  case 
of  workmen  of  any  sort,  blind  or  seeing,  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. In  several  instances  blind  basket  makers  are  able  by 
means  of  these  blocks  and  frames  to  produce  work  quite  as 
symetrical  as  any  seeing  workmen  can.  Surely  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  matters,  whatever  we  can  give  the  blind  workman,  which 
places  him  on  a  level  for  the  time  being  with  his  seeing  fellows, 
we  ought  to  hail  with  gladness. 

2.  The  Workmen  and  their  Productions. — Let  me 
point  out  here  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  workmen  are 
well  trained  men,  of  varying  capacity  and  ability.  How  such  men 
are  to  be  trained  from  boyhood  cannot  be  discussed  here.     It 
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would  require   a  paper  to   itself,  to   deal  with  so  large  a  subject 
satisfactorily. 

The  question  immediately  before  us  would  seem  to  be  with 
our  blind  men  in  our  shops,  what  are  we  to  set  them  at  work 
on  ?  Can  we  make  use  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  ? 
We  must,  I  fear,  admit  at  once  that  we  cannot  make  much  use  of 
it.  Still  something  useful  may  be  accomplished  by  it,  especially 
where  seeing  labour  is  also  judiciously  combined  with  blind 
labour.  Some  blind  men,  especially  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  in  manhood,  can  only  learn  to  do  well  simple 
square  work  like  hampers  and  square  travelling  baskets — 
in  some  cases  hampers  only.  But  the  same  men,  it  will 
be  found,  can  also  do  good  work  on  such  articles  as 
garden  seats,  garden  wind  guards,  and  other  such  plain  work. 
Clever  blind  workers  can  do  the  straight  forward  work  of  more 
complicated  shapes,  sighted  workmen  doing  the  finishing,  or 
more  difficult  parts.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  more 
than  indicate  in  what  direction  we  should  aim,  special  articles 
and  special  work  must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  individual 
managers,  who  must  necessarily  have  workmen  of  varying 
abilities,  and  capacities  to  work  with.  But  the  two  main  prin- 
ciples to  guide  us  should  be  (i)  to  employ  the  men  on  work 
which  they  can  do  well,  and  (2)  on  which  they  can  earn  the  best 
wages.  These  are  the  main  principles  to  work  on,  but  how  they 
are  to  be  applied  must  be  decided  often  by  circumstances  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  One  word 
may  be  said  here  with  regard  to  wages.  Undoubtedly  the  fairest 
method  of  remuneration  is  what  is  called  "  piece-work,"  each 
man  being  paid  for  the  work  he  does.  Cases  will  arise  where 
blind  workmen  can  barely  earn  a  living  wage,  paid  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  seeing  workmen.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  felt 
desirable  to  increase  the  wages.  Whether  more  can  be 
given  will  depend  upon  the  resources  of  the  Society  carrying  on 
the  shop.  If  such  a  Society  has  charitable  funds  wherewith  to 
give  more,  it  is  better  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages,  than  to  add 
supplements  by  way  of  percentages.  The  difficulty  in  all  wage 
supplements  is  to  aid  those,  who  really  stand  in  need,  without 
producing  discontent  in  those  who  can  earn  a  pretty  good  wage 
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without  any  charitable  supplement.  Discontented  human  nature 
is  very  much  like  the  boy,  who  howls  because  Johnny  has  a 
bigger  cake  than  he  has,  not  because  he  has  not  enough  for 
himself. 

Punctuality  and  steady  work  should  be  insisted  on.  This 
caution  is  necessary,  because  I  was  once  not  a  little  shocked  to 
find  that  the  men  in  a  certain  workshop  for  the  blind  were 
allowed  sometimes  to  leave  off  their  work  to  smoke  in 
an  adjoining  room,  a  practice  which  in  no  case  should 
be  permitted  for  one  moment.  And  with  regard  to  the  work 
done,  nothing  less  than  each  man's  best  should  be  insisted  on. 
It  is  no  kindness  to  pass  over  defective  work.  It  only  means 
getting  the  shop  a  bad  name,  loss  of  custom,  and  ultimately,  loss 
of  work. 

3.  Sale  Rooms  and  Showrooms. — The  two  most  im- 
portant questions  under  this  head  are  : 

1 .  What  is  the  best  position  for  them  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  should  the  work  of  the  seeing  be  mixed 
with  the  blind  ? 

The  first  question  will  not  require  murh  time  spent  on  the 
discussion  of  it.  Experience  has  shewn  abun<1antly  that  the  best 
place  is  in  the  midst  of  the  best  shops  in  the  town.  The  best 
customers  must  be  accommodated  with  a  saleroom  in  the  street 
where  their  shopping  is  usually  done.  Charity,  which  vvill  take 
us  out  of  the  way  to  spend  a  few  shillings  for  the  good  of  a  cause, 
is  by  no  means  common.  To  open  a  saleroom  in  a  side  street 
at  some  distance  from  the  good  shops  of  the  place,  is  the  best 
way  to  ensure  failure  and  disappointment ;  far  better  open 
none  at  all ;  to  open  a  shop  and  fail  does  the  cause  much  harm. 
To  be  successful  then  the  location  must  he  in  a  good  shopping 
neighbourhood,  with  good  window  for  the  exhibition  of  goods. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  clean,  tid}  and  well  dusted.  If 
ill-shaped  and  poorly  made  goods  are  in  siock,  as  they  must  be 
in  workshops  where  learners  are  taught,  such  goods  should  not  be 
brought  prominently  forward.  Everything  should  be  done  in 
the  shop  which  is  usually  done  in  other  gool  salerooms  to  render 
the  place  pleasing  and  attractive. 

An  important  question  with  regard  to  the  saleroom,  viz. :   to 
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what  extent  the  work  of  the  seeing  should  be  mixed  with  the 
bHnd,  nnist  now  be  dealt  with.  Two  important  principles  should 
guide  us  here. 

1 .  The  shop,  whether  for  Baskets  or  Brushes,  should  contain 
whatever  is  usually  sold  in  such  shops.  The  Basket  Depart- 
ment must  be  able  to  supply  whitever  sort  of  Baskets  and 
Wickerwork  are  required,  and  the  Brush  shop  must  be  prepared 
to  supply  such  things  as  wash  leathers,  sponges,  floor  cloths, 
housemaids'  gloves,  and  all  other  materials  that  are  usually  pur- 
chased along  with  the  brushes. 

2.  The  second  princii)ie  for  our  guidance  is  that  work  made 
by  the  blind  should  not  be  placed  side  by  side  for  comparison 
with  the  seeing.  Some  of  the  work  done  by  our  best  blind  men 
will  bear  favourable  compatison  anytime  with  the  low  priced  goods 
exposed  in  some  salerooms.  Work  done  by  the  seeing  must  be 
kept  in  stock  to  some  extent ;  but  we  need  not  therefore  place  it  side 
by  side  with  the  poorer  work  of  our  learners.  And  in  no  case 
should  we  allow  customers  to  suppose  that  they  are  purchasing 
goods  made  by  the  blind,  when  in  reality  they  are  purchasing 
goods  made  by  the  seeing.  The  way  in  which  some  salerooms  are 
filled  by  foreign  made  goods,  and  "sweated"  goods  from  the 
Midlands,  is  nothing  less  than  a  scandal.  I  have  heard  of  a 
well-known  dignitary  of  the  Church,  who  on  enquiring  in  a 
saleroom  in  one  of  our  largest  towns,  if  all  the  goods  in  the  shop 
were  made  by  the  blind,  was  amazed  on  being  informed  that 
nothing  in  the  shop  was  made  by  the  blind.  Thereupon  he 
said  he  should  like  to  be  shewn  some  article  made  by  them, 
when  the  attendant  brought  from  a  back  room  a  dusty  poorly 
made  article  which  she  said  was  made  by  them.  I  have  heard 
of  another  saleroom  in  the  window  of  which  could  be  seen  only 
two  articles  made  by  the  blind.     Such  things  ought  not  to  be. 

The  chief  reason  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  goods  not 
made  by  the  blind,  being  found  in  the  salerooms  in  connection 
with  our  Blind  Institutions,  is  undoubtedly  the  importance 
attached  to  a  large  turn-over.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  sale- 
room is  made  to  feel  that  an  increase  of  wages  depends  on  an 
increase  of  sales,  and  especially  on  an  increase  of  profits.  So, 
attractive  looking  Foreign  work,  or  low  priced  work  from  the 
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Midlands,*  is  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  the  goods 
made  by  the  blind  are  left  in  the  shade.  Foreign  made  goods 
can  be  bought  cheap,  it  is  true,  and  so  a  larger  profit  made  on 
them  than  on  the  products  of  blind  labour.  If  it  can  be  shewn 
that  the  larger  profits,  made  by  the  sale  of  Foreign  goods,  pro- 
motes the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  blind  men  on  other 
work,  well  and  good;. but  then,  call  the  sale  shop  what  it  really 
is,  a  "  Basket  Bazaar  for  the  good  of  the  Blind,"  and  do  not  let 
the  public  buy  their  goods  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  purchasing  products  made  by  blind  labour. 

Speaking  from  experience,  the  following  facts  may  be  some 
guide  in  this  matter.  The  sale  of  baskets  at  York  in  1897 
amounted  to  ^^1552.  Of  these  goods  ^iq  worth  were  Foreign 
made  goods  purchased  at  a  local  importer's;  £zi  worth  were 
goods  bought  from  other  Blind  Institutions  ;  and  £\i  worth  were 
goods  made  by  former  pupils  working  in  their  own  homes.  The 
other  goods  sold  were  entirely  made  in  the  Institution  bv  twelve 
Blind  Workmen,  and  two  seeing,  together  with  sixteen  Blind 
learners. 

An  important  item  for  stimulating  the  sale  of  goods  is  a  well 
illustrated  catalogue.  The  first  one  made  use  of  at  York  was 
drawn  up  about  1875,  and  consisted  of  24  pages  ;  the  sales  that 
year  amounted  to  £<)'*,f>.  The  one  now  in  use,  drawn  up  a  year  or 
two  ago,  contains  60  pages,  and  the  sales  last  year  were  ^1552. 

In  many  places,  advertising  in  the  local  papers  is  neglected, 
often  on  the  ground  of  expense.  This  is  a  mistake.  A  fairly 
good  weekly  advertisement  may  be  got  in  an  inch  space,  which 
if  contracted  for,  say  for  12  months,  will  be  secured  for  6d.  or 
gd.  a  week.  An  excellent  note  in  a  prominent  place  in  the 
advertisement  is  "  The  Trained  and  Educated  Blind  ask  for  Work, 
not  for  Alms."  If  the  local  newspaper  be  a  daily,  there  should 
at  least  be  two  insertions  a  week. 

All  these  things  being  done,  some  of  my  readers  I 
daresay  will  finish  with  the  questions :  Does  it  pay  ?  Can 
you  work  with  a  profit  ?     I  admit  these  are  difficult  questions  to 

'  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  chairs  in  wickerwork,  and  in  various  patterns,  were  offered  us  at 
Wholesale  Prices,  just  half  the  printed  retail  price.  They  were  said  not  to  be  "  sweated 
work  ;  "  but  on  enquiring  how  many  hours  a  day  the  maker  (z.  seeing  man  earning  35/-  a 
week)  had  to  work  to  earn  this  sum,  we  were  told  he  worked  "  all  the  hours  he  could  gel." 
If  this  does  not  mean  "  sweated  work,"  one  would  like  to  know  what  it  does  mean. 
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answer,  which,  however,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  I  never 
undertook  to  answer.  In  an  Institution  like  ours,  in  which 
the  expenses  with  regard  to  workshops,  school,  etc.,  are  all  dis- 
bursed from  one  centre,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say.  Our 
Treasurer,  aided  by  the  office  and  the  auditors,  do  what  they  can 
to  allot  the  expenses  to  the  different  departments,  and  at  least 
we  are  certain  we  make  no  loss  on  the  whole.  This  will,  I  am 
aware,  not  be  considered  satisfactory  by  some,  who  would  mea- 
sure success  by  profits.  But  surely  success  means  attaining  an 
aim.  The  aim  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  is  to  keep  our  Blind 
Workmen  in  continuous  and  useful  employment ;  if  this  can  be 
done  with  a  profit,  all  the  better.  If  this  can  be  done  without  a 
loss  the  aim  is  reached,  and  it  is  successful.  Even  if  it  is  worked 
at  a  loss,  and  the  loss  is  not  a  great  one,  who  shall  say  it  has  not 

reached  its  aim  ? 

A.  BUCKLE. 


Birmingham, 

June  18/A,  1898. 
The  Editor,   "  The  Blitidr 
Sir, 

A  review  of  my  Article  entitled  "  Typewriting  for  the  Blind  " 
(which  was  inserted  in  your  last  number)  appeared  in  the  "Leeds 
Mercury  "  4th  of  May  from  the  pen  of  "  A.  H."  After  speaking 
generally  in  favour  of  the  Article,  he  proceeds  to  criticise  my 
choice  of  Typewriting  machines.  For  the  benefit  of  your  readers 
who  did  not  see  the  review,  I  quote  the  most  salient  points  of 
the  adverse  paragraph. 

"  Having  thoroughly  tested  the  machines  which  he  (Mr. 
Stainsby)  recommends,  I  can  only  say  that  in  my  judgment 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  instrument  upon  which 
this  Article  is  being  written.  In  the  first  place  they  are  all 
ribbon  machines,  and  this  machine  is  ribbonless.  To  the 
blind  a  ribbon  is  not  only  expensive,  but  also  a  nuisance.  I 
Ui-ed  to  use  a  ribbon  a  month,  and  they  cost  4/-  a  piece.  The 
type-bars  of  this  machine  rest  on  ink-pads.  My  first  pair 
lasted  me  just  1 8  months,  and  cost  the  same  price  as  a  ribbon, 
viz.,  4'-,  so  that   here  in   18  months  is  a  money  saving  of  no 
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less  than  j(^^    8s.     The  money  saving,  however,  is  of  trifling . 

importance  compared   with    the   saving  of  trouble.     With   a 

ribbon  I  sometimes  found  that  after  working  hard  for  an  hour 

or  so,  I  had  accomplished  nothing.     My  sheets  were  all  blank. 

Then  at  first,  when  the  ribbons  are  new,  the  work  is  apt  to  be 

blotchy,  whilst  when  they  are  old  or  slack  the  impression  is 

very  faint.     There  are  many  other  advantages  possessed  by 

this  machine  over  those  mentioned   by   Mr.  Stainsby.     The 

'Feed'    is  what  I    call   infallible.     Then  the   'Line  Spacer' 

is  automatic,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  work  by  writing 

on  the  same   line  twice.     Another  very  important  point  is  its 

portability.     A  handcart  has  to  be  chartered  to  convey  certain 

machines  recommended  by  Mr.  Stainsby,  whereas  this  machine 

can  be  packed  in  less  than  two  minutes  and  carried  in  one 

hand." 

From   the   remarks    of   "  A.    H."  I  conclude  that  he  is  not 

acquainted  with  the  modern   Remington  machine  (No.  7  and 

No.  8),  for  most  of  his  adverse  remarks  certainly  do  not  apply 

to  them,  e.g.,  the  ribbons  are  oniy  3/-  each  instead  of  4/- ;  they 

do  not  produce  blotchy  writing  when  new,  and  are  in  use  for  a 

long  period  before  the  writing  grows  faint,  the  ribbon- shifting 

arrangement  being  so  perfect,  that  the  ribbon  is  equally  worn  in 

all  parts.     The  paper  feed   has   never    failed,  and  our  Typists 

rarely  forget  to  space  between  the  lines,  inasmuch  as  the  spacing 

lever  is  handled  each  time  the  carriage  is  moved.     With  regard 

to  the  machine  being  used   while  the  ribbon  is  not  running,  I 

have  found  that  blind  Typists  instantly  detect  by  the  sound  of 

the  writing  whether  the  ribbon  is  working  properly  or  not.     The 

weight  of  the   Remington  is  somewhat  against  it,  although  the 

difference  of  1 1  pounds  between  the  weight  of  the   Remington 

and  the  Williams   (the  machine   "A.   H."  refers  to)  is  scarcely 

sufficient  to  call  forth   the  extravagant  contrast   he  has  drawn 

between  them.     The  Hammond  machine  is  barely  two  pounds 

heavier  than  the  Williams. 

The  Williams  is  a  machine  of  simple  construction  and  good 
make,  but  no  cheaper  than  any  of  the  other  standard  machines, 
and  I  very  much  question  whether  it  is  anything  like  so  durable. 
One  of  the  chief  differences  between  it  and  the  Remington  and 


Hammond  is  that  the  inking  is  by  a  pad  instead  of  a  ribbon,  and 
it  is  a  moot  point  which  is  preferable — personally  I  prefer  the 
latter.  My  greatest  objection  to  the  Williams  is  that  unless 
modified,  the  scale  cannot  be  used  by  the  blind.  Possibly 
"A.  H."  has  no  occasion  to  use  the  scale  on  his  machine  very 
extensively,  his  writing  consisting  of  ordinary  work,  such  as 
Articles  ;  but  in  a  Typewriting  Office  where  all  sorts  of  displayed 
work  are  received  and  executed,  a  machine  with  a  scale  the  blind 
could  not  use  would  hamper  the  Typists,  and  seriously  affect 
their  wages  when  pay-day  came  round.  I  should  add  that  one 
of  my  chief  reasons  for  advocating  the  use  of  the  Remington 
machine  for  the  Blind  is  that  it  is  the  only  machine  largely  used 
by  the  public  which  is  suited  to  their  use  ;  this  is  very  important, 
for  if  we  are  to  supply  blind  clerks  from  our  Institutions,  they  must 
be  trained  to  the  use  of  one  of  the  machines  most  used  by  the 
public.  The  Williams  is  one  of  the  newest  and  least  known  of 
all  the  standard  machines,  while  the  Remington  is  undeniably 
the  most  popular,  and  has  stood  many  years  of  severe  testing. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  firm  possessing  a  particular  type 
of  machine  will  be  willing  to  change  it  simply  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  Typist — hence  my  advocacy  of  a  much  used 
machine  like  the  Remington.  The  Remington  is  moreover  a 
machine  which  can  be  subjected  to  very  hard  wear  ;  every  des- 
cription of  work  can  also  be  executed  on  it  whether  it  be  the 
copying  of  ordinary  MSS,  tabulated  work,  legal  and  other  copy- 
ing with  marginal  notes,  or  the  reproduction  of  copies  by  dupli- 
cator, lithography  or  carbon. 

One  word  more,  and  I  will  close.  If  the  Williams  is  so 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind,  how  is  it  that  Dr.  Campbell  has 
introduced  some  70  Hammond  machines  into  his  College  ? 
And  why  also  is  the  Remington  the  most  popular  machine  at 
two  of  the  chief  Institutions  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  several  of 
the  largest  Institutions  in  England  ? 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

HENRY  STAINSBY, 

Secretary,  The  General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham. 

Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  295    Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 


Supplement  to  The  Blind,  Occasional  Paper— No.  3.         July,  1898. 
UNIVERSITY    GRADUATES. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  blind  rnen  who  have  been  students 
at  one  of  the  Universities,  and  of  those  who  are  still  under- 
graduates. The  names  of  the  latter  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
It  appears  that  20  have  been  at  Oxford,  7  at  Cambridge,  i  2  at 
Durham,  7  at  Dublin,  and  i  at  London  University.  All  were 
apparently  educated  at  Worcester  College  for  the  blind  sons 
of  gentlemen  before  going  to  an  University,  except  those  marked 
with  a  dagger  (f ),  and  the  fact  that  many  graduated  in  Honours, 
■is  a  conclusive  proof  that  blind  boys  can  successfully  compete 
with  the  sighted,  and,  with  an  University  training,  are  enabled 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  various  professions. 

The  Editor  is  much  indebted  to  many  correspondents  for 
their  assistance  in  making  this  list  as  complete  as  possible,  and 
h^  will   be  further  obliged  by  any  omissions  or  necessary  cor- 
rections being  pointed  out. 
Barnard,  Rev.  T  ,  Oxford.    B.A.,  Fawcett  Scholarship,  £^i,  1893. 

Honour  Moderations  3rd  Class  Classics,  2nd  Class  Hon- 
ours Lit.  Hum.,  1895. 
Beresford,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Cam.bridge.     2nd  Class  B.A.  Examination, 

(Law  Tripos)  1878. 
Cole,  C.  E.,  Oxford.     B.A.,  1897. 
Constable,  Rev.  A.  E.,  Durnam.     B.A.,  1888. 
fCorbett,  S.,  Cambridge.     Mas.  Bac,  1873.     Mus.  Doc,  1879. 
*Dexter,  A.  J.,  Oxford.     Fawcett  Scholarship,   ^42.     Reading 

for  Classical  Honours  (Lit.  Hum.) 
*Dixson,  W.   H.,    Oxford.     Reading  for   Honours   in   Modern 

History. 
Dowdeswell,  Rev.  T.  B.,  Oxford.     B.A.  3rd  Class  Honour  School 

of  Theology,  1891. 
Dowdeswell,  S.,  Durham.     B.A.,  1892. 

Dyke,  P.  Hart,  Cambridge.    B.A.  2nd  Class  History  Tripos,  1895. 
Fawcett,  Rev.  C.  E.,  Oxford.     B.A.,  1879.     . 
fFurniss,  H.  S.,  Oxford.     B.A.    2nd    Class  Honour    School    of 

Modern  History,  1893. 
Hamilton,  W.  H.,  Durham.      B.A.,  1895. 
f Hamilton,  S.,  Dublin."    M.A.,  Scholar  1835.     {d.eceased). 
Jenkins,  Rev.  R.,  Durham.     B.A.,  1887. 
Johnson,  Rtv.D.^.,  Oxford.     B.A.  3r.i   Class   Honour   School 

of  Jurisprudence,  1880.  M.A.,  1884. 
f  Johnson,  T.,  Dublin  M.A.,  Scholar  1891.. 
Jones,     J.    P.,     Oxford.:    B.A.     ist    Class    Honour    School    of 

Modern  History,  i«88. 
Laupmann,   G.,   Cambridge..    Mathematical   Tripos.     2nd  Class 

B.A.,  1883. 
Lear,  J.  P.,  Oxford.     B.A.  2nd  Class  Honour  School  of  Modern 

History,  1895. 
fLevin,  T.  W.,  Cambridge.     M.A.  Senior  Opt.,  1861.     Deputy 

Knightbridge  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1881-82. 


*LIewellyn,  G.  M.,  Oxford.     Reading  for  Honours  in  Modern 

History. 
fMacDonald,  W.  A.,  Dublin.     M.A.,  Scholar  1864. 
MacGowan,    Rev.    W.,    Durham.     Entrance    Scholarship,    £30, 

School  of  Theology.     B.A.,  1881. 

McNeile,  Rev.  N.  F.,  Dublin.  Scripture  Catechetical  Prize  and 
Certificate,  1866 — znd  Class.  Prize  Logic,  1866.  He- 
brew Prizes,  1867,  1869,  and  1870.  3rd  Class  Honours 
in  Logic  and  Ethics  in  B.A.  Examination,  1868.  Downes 
Exhibition,  1869.  ist  Class  Divinity  Testimonial,  1870, 
M.A.,  1871. 

Marsh,   Rev.    F.  T.,   Durham.     Open  Theological  Scholarship, 

1873.  Exhibition,  £30,  1874.     B.A.,  1877. 

Marston,   Rev.   H.  J.    R.,   Durham.      Open    Scholarship,    ^50, 

1874.  Bracketed  2nd  Classical  Scholarship,  1874.  First- 
class  School  of  General  and  Classical  Literature  (istyear.) 
Uni  ersity  Classical  Scholarship.  Newby  Scholar,  1875. 
Hellenistic  Greek  Prize,  1876.  First-class  in  B.A.  Exami- 
nation.    Fellowship,  1877. 

fMoll,  F.  H.  L.,  Oxford.     B.A.,   1889. 

Nash,  Rev.  P.  L.  C,  Durham.     B.A.,   1889. 

*Palmer,  W.  S.  C,  Oxford.     Reading  for  Pass  degree. 

f Pearson,  A.,  London.     Matriculated  1896. 

fPlatt,  J.,  Dublin.     B.A.,   1853. 

*Pope.  G.  C,  Oxford.     Reading  for  Honours  in  Modern  History. 

Ranger,  A.  W.  G.,  Oxford.  D.C.L.,M.A.  ist  Class  Honour 
School  of  Jurisprudence  in  B.A..  Examination,  1875. 
rst  Class  in  the  B.C.L.  Honour  Examination,  1876. 
Proxime  Accessit  Vinerian  Scholar,  1877. 

Richardson,  O.,  Oxford— 1880 — 1882. 

Robins,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Dublin.  Scripture  Catechetical  Prize,  1871, 
B.A.,  1872,  M.A..  1876. 

Rowcroft,  S.  G.  K.,  Durham.  4th  Class  School  of  General  and 
Classical  Literature  (ist  year).  3rd  Class  in  B.A.  Exami- 
nation, 1884. 

Shaw,  A.  N.,  Oxford,  B.A.,  Fawcett  Scholarship,  ;^42,  1889^ 
ist  Class  Honour  School  of  Jurisprudence,  1893. 

Smith,  James,  Cambridge.     B.A.,  History  Honours,  1894. 

*Swayne,  R.  C,  Oxford.     Reading  for  Honours  in  Theology. 

Thorburn,  J.  W.,  Durham.     B.A.,  1895. 

Warmington,  H.,  Cambridge.  B.A.  College  Prize  (i^2o),  1888. 
Mathematical  Tripos  2n.d  Class,   1889. 

West,  F.  M.,  Oxford.  B.A.  Goldsmith  Scholarship  (i;5o). 
3rd  Class  Classical  Honours  in  Moderations,  1885. 
znd  Class  Honour  School  of  Modern  History,  1887. 

Whitehead,  Rev.  A.,  Durham.     B.A.,  1881. 

Whitehead,  Rev.  S.  F.,  Durham.  Scholarship  (£20),  1879. 
3rd  Class  School  of  General  and  Classical  Literature 
(ist  year).     3rd  Class  in  B.A.  Examination,  1882. 

Wolstenholme,  W.,  Oxford.     Mus.  Bac,  1887. 

Wrench,  B.  T.,  Dublin.     B.A.,   1891. 
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OCTOBER  20th,  1898. 

All  communications  for  the  next  number  must  be  sent  on  or  before 
December  17th  to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Hon.  Editor,  53,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

The  Editor  does  not  of  necessity  identify  himself  with  opinions  which 
may  be  expressed  in  the  signed  articles  or  in  letters  of  correspondents,  and 
the  right  is  reserved  of  not  printing  any  letter  which  may  seem  not  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  a  discussion  likely  to  be  profitable.  Letters  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Copies  of  this  Paper,  price  3d.  each,  or  3^d.  post  free,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Editor. 


EDITORIAL. 


In  the  present  number  our  readers  are  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Buckle,  not  only  for  his  interesting  and  lucid  account  of  the 
Berlin  Conference,  but  also  for  his  translation  of  the  late  Director 
Wulff's  paper  entitled  "What  we  wish  for."  We  hope,  and 
believe,  that  this  instructive  paper  will  be  much  appreciated  by 
the  managers  of  the  various  institutions. 

In  the  next  number  a  paper  will  appear  entitled  "  The  duty 
of  Institutions  in  regard  to  past  pupils,"  by  Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Midland  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Nottingham. 

The  Editor  is  pleased  to  state  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Gardner's  Trust  have  kindly  acceded  to  his  request  that  this 
paper  should  be  continued  during  1899,  and  therefore  it  will 
appear  on  the  20th  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  that 
year.  The  Editor  hopes  that  he  may  count  on  the  assistance  of 
those  interested  in  the  Blind,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  receive 
information  about  any  recent  improvements  or  alterations  in  any 
Institutions  or  Societies.  It  would  be  a  great  convenience  if 
intending  subscribers  to  this  paper  would  kindly  remit  to  the 
Editor,  on  or  before  December  15th,  their  subscriptions  for  the 
year  1899  in  advance.  The  amount  of  subscription  when  paid  m 
.advance,  for  one  copy  of  each  of  the  four  numbers,  is  i/-  post  free. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 
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NOTES. 


I.  We  offer  our  congratulations  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Swayne,  who 
took  4th  Class  Honours  in  Theology  at  Oxford  in  July  last.  Mr. 
Swayne  intends  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and  with  that  object  in  view 
is  now  undergoinga  course  of  special  instruction  at  Ely  Theo- 
logical Collesre. 


2.  Mr.  John  Swinnerton  and  Mr.  George  T.  M.  Barker  go 
up  to  Oxford  this  term.  The  former  goes  direct  from  the  College 
for  the  blind  sons  of  gentlemen,  at  Worcester ;  the  latter  left  three 
years  aaro. 


3.  We  have  received  no  correction  in  our  list  of  University 
Graduates  that  appeared  last  July.  It  is,  therefore,  presumably 
fairly  accurate. 


4.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  incumbent  of  Belgrave 
Chapel,  London,  was  special  preacher  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
August  2 1  St. 

5.  A  simple  plan  for  marking  favourite  passages  in  Braille 
books  is  the  insertion  of  an  ordinary  paper  fastener  in  the  margin 
of  a  page.     It  has  been  tried  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


6.  The  paper  of  suggestions,  referred  to  in  the  last  number, 
for  intending  exhibitors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  has  not 
yet  been  issued,  but  will  probably  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
delay  has  been  unavoidable  owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of  the 
chief  writers  of  the  memorandum. 


7.  Mr.  R.  H.  Rhys,  J. P.,  one  of  the  oldest  magistrates  in 
the  county  of  Glamorgan,  who  has  been  fifty  years  blind,  has 
been  recently  presented  with  a  purse  containing  one  thousand 
guineas,  an  antique  silver  salver,  and  an  album  with  an  address. 
In  the  address  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Rhys's  "long  and  eminent 
public  services,  extending  over  half  a  century,"  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  chairman  of  the  Aberdare  Local  Board  of  Health 
and  District  Council  for  ^^  years,  and  of  the  School  Board  for 
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21  years,  and  of  his   having  been  a  member  of  the  Board   of 
Guardians  for  50  years. 

8.  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  a  workshop  was  opened 
on  September  26th  at  Northampton,  in  connection  with  the 
Northampton  and  County  Association  for  the  General  Welfare  of 
the  Blind.  The  Society  was  formed  in  1896,  when  an  appeal 
was  made  for  ;^iooo.  At  the  end  of  last  year  the  committee  had 
in  hand  ;^ii48,  and  after  conferring  on  several  occasions  with 
Mr.  Pine,  secretary  of  the  Nottingham  Institution,  who  inspected 
a  number  of  houses  with  a  view  to  their  suitability  or  otherwise, 
premises  were  secured  in  Newlands,  near  the  Market  Place. 
There  are  about  70  blind  persons  in  Northampton. 


9,  Atthe  Health  Exhibition  held  this  month  in  Birmingham, 
the  judges,  after  severely  testing  the  system  in  a  practical  way, 
awarded  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Edgbaston  a  Bronze 
Medal  for  the  adaptation  of  the  Braille  system  to  "  Phonetic 
Reporting  for  the  Blind." 


REPORT    OF    THE    NINTH    CONGRESS    OF 
TEACHERS    OF   THE    BLIND, 
HELD    AT    BERLIN,    IN    JULY,    1898. 

(Kindly  made  by  Mr.  A.  Buckle,  at  the  Editor's  special  request.) 


The  Ninth  Congress  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  25  years 
after  the  first  Congress  in  Vienna  in  1873,  as  worthy  of  a  Jubilee 
character,  was  held  in  a  stately  room  in  the  fine  new  National 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  preliminary  meeting  took  place  at 
seven  p.m.  on  Monday,  July  25th,  at  which  the  programme  was 
finally  settled,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Congress  were  appointed. 
Director  Ferchen,  of  Kiel,  was  elected  President,  with  Acting 
Director  Matthies,  of  Steglitz,  and  Director  Kull,  of  Berlin,  as 
Vice-Presidents. 

The  formal  opening  took  place  on  Tuesday,  July  26th,  at 
10  a.m.,  when  the  President  delivered  an  appropriate  address, 
dwelling   particularly   on   the  sad   loss   of   Director  Wulff,    of 
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Steglitz,  who  died  so  recently  as  Christmas  last,  and  who,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  would  have  so  ably  filled  the  post  of  Presi- 
dent. Director  Ferchen  passed  in  review  the  progress  of  Blind 
Education  since  the  Congress  of  1873.  Here  he  could  point  to 
splendid  progress,  and  in  one  direction,  viz.,  the  care  for  the 
blind  after  leaving  the  school,  he  seemed  pleased  to  lay  special 
stress.  His  own  efforts  have  been  amongst  the  most  successful 
in  this  respect,  and  therefore  he  could  speak  with  authority. 

Then  followed  addresses  of  welcome  on  one  side,  and 
addresses  of  thanks  and  congratulations  on  the  other,  which 
being  ended,  the  real  work  of  the  Congress  commenced  by  the 
reading  of  a  paper  on  "  the  position  of  the  Blind  in  the  World," 
by  the  veteran  Director,  Herr  Moldenhawer,  of  Copenhagen, 
who,  after  40  years  of  earnest  and  successful  work  in  Denmark, 
and  having  entered  on  his  70th  year,  may  well  be  regarded  as 
the  Nestor  of  Blind  Education.  His  paper  was  a  popular  deline- 
ation of  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  blind  to  fit  him  to  take 
his  place  in  society.  Director  Moldenhawer  dwelt  somewhat  at 
length  on  the  folly  of  attempting  to  educate  the  blind  along  with 
the  seeing,  shewing  how  imperfect  such  an  education  must  be  ; 
and  how  in  a  well  ordered  Blind  Institution  only  can  be  obtained 
that  education  and  training  which  are  best  calculated  to  fit  the 
blind  man  for  the  battle  of  life.  Director  Moldenhawer  also 
laid  stress  upon  the  importance  of  pupils  trained  for  music 
having  another  occupation  to  fall  back  upon,  should  success  in 
music  not  afford  sufficient  for  maintenance,  or  should  success  not 
come  so  soon  as  expected.  The  arguments  of  the  paper  were 
enforced  and  illustrated  by  real  and  practical  instances,  and  it 
was  marked  by  that  practical  good  sense  which  characterizes  all 
the  utterances  of  Director  Moldenhawer. 

Director  Scholte,  of  Breslau,  introduced  the  question  of 
"The  Right  of  the  Blind  to  Work."  Work,  he  well  re- 
marked, is  that  which  most  efl'ectually  helps  the  blind  to  forget 
the  sadness  of  their  lot.  He  pointed  out  that  the  earnest  and 
diligent  way  in  which  the  blind  man  pursued  his  occupation, 
whatever  it  might  be,  gave  him  the  right  to  work,  and  further, 
that  the  law  which  forbade  begging,  either  for  the  seeing  or  the 
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blind,  makes  good  his  right  to  work.  He  dwelt  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  interesting  the  public  in  the  work  of  blind  training, 
and  advised  the  greatest  care  and  patience  in  the  training  of 
really  good  workmen.  In  speaking  of  the  work  of  societies, 
which  have  for  their  aim  the  fostering  of  pupils  after  they  leave 
the  Institution,  he  remarked  that  enquiry,  and  the  offer  of  help, 
should  for  the  Blind  Institution  be  the  very  tell-tale  of  the 
balance  of  business  life ;  when  assistance  falls  behind  enquiry, 
loss  of  work  steps  in.  The  programme  of  the  Blind  Institution 
ought  to  be  the  training  of  clever  workmen,  and  the  combating 
of  over  production,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  under  which  the 
Sale-rooms  of  the  Blind  Institutions  suffer. 

The  Visit  to  the  Steglitz  Blind  Institution  was  a 
combination  of  business  and  pleasure.  The  Institution  is  only 
a  few  miles  out  of  Berlin,  in  a  picturesque  and  healthy  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  midst  of  fine  forest  trees,  and  surrounded  by 
pretty  villas  of  well-to-do  Berliners.  The  members  of  the  Con- 
gress were  received  in  the  Concert  Hall  of  the  Institution,  and 
were  entertained  there  by  a  performance  of  some  pieces  by  a 
choir  of  75  pupils,  given  with  the  usual  spirit  and  feeling  of  a 
blind  choir.  Acting  Director  Matthies  spoke  a  few  words  of 
welcome,  deploring  naturally  the  loss  of  Director  Wulff,  whose 
energy  and  experience  had  brought  the  Institution  to  its  present 
eminent  position.  Then  followed  a  stirring  and  eloquent  address 
of  welcome  by  Dr.  Dryander,  on  behalf  of  the  Consistorium  of 
the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  concluding  with  wise  and  thought- 
ful words  for  the  blind  pupils  present,  suggested  by  some  words 
in  one  of  the  pieces  sung. 

"  Pursue  it  thro'  the  wide  world  round, 
And  Happiness  will  not  be  found." 
He  pointed  out  that  although  happiness  would  not  be  found 
when  pursued  only  for  its  own  sake,  they  could  at  least  find 
contentment  and  peace  of  mind,  which  would  give  happiness 
enough. 

Then  followed  the  inspection  of  the  Institution  consisting 
of  the  School  proper  for  71  Boys  and  32  Girls;  a  Preparatory 
School  for  8  boys  and  6  girls;  a  Blind  Home  for  35  Women; 
and  a  Blind  Home  for  23  men. 
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The  gymnastic  exercises  of  a  class  of  the  elder  girls  were 
gone  through  in  first  class  style.  The  modelling  class  and  a 
Braille  Stereotyping  Machine,  an  invention  of  Herr  Hinze,  one  of 
the  teachers,  being  worked  by  one  of  the  female  pupils  evoked 
much  interest.  The  splendid  and  extensive  library  of  Braille  Books 
won  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  Indeed  the  whole  Institution 
showed  that  it  was  worthy  of  its  fame  as  a  Model  Institution  for 
the  whole  of  Prussia. 

The  preparatory  school  for  the  little  ones  from  five  to  nine 
years  of  age  with  1 5  boys  and  girls  was  of  much  interest  to  us. 
It  is  in  a  detached  building  where  special  care  and  teaching  can 
be  devoted  to  them  to  prepare  them  for  the  regular  school.  We 
could  not  but  contrast  the  happier  lot  of  these  compared  with 
some  of  the  neglected  ones,  who  come  to  us  at  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  having  spent  their  lives  up  to  that  age  in  sitting 
rocking  in  the  corner. 

The  Blind  Homes  were  also  interesting  and  instructive. 
They  have  Homes  for  blind  young  men  as  well  as  for  women. 
They  are  of  course  in  separate  buildings  but  are  arranged  much 
on  the  same  plan.  Each  inmate  has  a  room  for  him  or  herself, 
in  some  cases  two  women  join  in  one  room.  The  Institution 
provides  the  necessary  furniture  in  each  room — bed,  table,  chest 
of  drawers  and  chairs.  There  is  a  common  day  room,  dining 
room  and  work  rooms. 

The  work  is  provided  for  them  and  they  are  each  paid  what 
they  earn,  out  of  which  they  must  pay  for  their  food  and  clothing. 
Dinners  are  provided  them  at  very  small  cost,  and  their  breakfast 
and  suppers  they  have  at  their  own  liking.  On  pages  59  and  60 
will  be  seen  what  Director  WulfF  says  on  this  subject. 

The  founding  of  homes  for  blind  men  is  not  regarded  with 
general  favour.  Blind  Women  who  have  no  friends  to  care  for 
them  undoubtedly  need  the  protection  of  such  homes.  The 
danger  which  is  apprehended  by  the  friends  of  the  blind  is  that 
the  homes  for  the  men  may  degenerate  into  mere  asylums  and 
become  what  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  blind  described  as 
"  Hatching  places  of  discontent." 

It  is  considered  best  that  men  should  be  living  with  their 
seeing  fellows  and  under  the  same  conditions. 
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The  best  use  to  make  of  such  homes  would  be  to  use  them 
only  for  a  transition  stage  between  the  school  and  complete 
independence. 

The  following  day  Director  Entlicher,  of  Purkersdorf 
(Austria)  introduced  the  subject  of  Blind  Homes.  He  made  use 
of  the  usual  arguments — the  difficulty  the  blind  have  in  attaining 
positions  of  independence — the  moral  dangers  of  blind  women, 
etc.  The  question  was  much  discussed.  Director  Kull,  of  Berlin 
was  opposed  to  the  Homes  altogether,  and  urged  the  opening  of 
workshops  for  the  blind.  Director  Heller,  Vienna,  pointed  out 
two  important  matters  in  regard  to  this  subject,  viz.  : 

(i.)  Teachers  and  friends  of  the  blind  have  the  public  to 
educate  as  well  as  the  blind  pupils. 

(^2.)  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  the  parents  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  rid  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  blind 
children. 

It  was  felt  that  although  Director  Heller's  objections  were 
not  arguments  against  Blind  Homes  in  all  circumstances,  yet  they 
ought  to  be  laid  to  heart  by  all  the  advocates  of  Blind  Homes. 
No  general  resolution  was  come  to  on  the  question. 

Then  followed  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Care  of  the 
BLIND  IN  Russia,  given  by  Director  Naedler,  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Maria  .\lexandrovna  Society  had  founded  23  Blind  Schools 
containing  65  q  blind  children.  Including  blind  children  under 
private  instruction,  there  are  in  all  about  900  children  under 
instruction  in  Russia,  and  about  200,000  blind  in  the  whole 
Country,  of  whom  about  13  per  cent,  are  born  blind.  The 
same  society  has  founded  three  workshops  for  the  blind  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  one  in  Camenez  Podolsk.  It  has  also  founded 
four  Blind  homes  for  those  incapable  of  work.  Twice  a  year  a 
commission  of  occulists,  ophthalmic  surgeons,  are  sent  through 
the  country  to  deal  with  eye  diseases — Tn  the  previous  year  33 
such  commissions  had  dealt  with  53,828  cases  and  performed 
16,029  operations;  4733  cases  had  been  deemed  incurable — The 
Society  (Mari^nverein)  annually  expends  at  least  100,000  roubles 
(about  ;/^is,ooo)  in  the  care  for  the  blind.  With  the  increase  of 
expenditure,  the  Society  rejoices  in  an  increase  of  income.     It 
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has  the  support  of  the  highest  in  the  land.  The  Emperor  gives 
the  Society  an  annual  subscription  of  25,000  roubles  (^5,250) 
and  has  granted  all  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  Society  the 
civil  service  rights  of  pensions,  and  the  letter  packets  of  the 
blind  are  carried  by  the  imperial  post  free  of  postage.  The 
Dowager  Empress  has  become  protectoress  of  the  Society,  vi^hich, 
with  confidence,  looks  to  still  further  enlarging  its  operations. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  members  of  the  Congress 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Berlin  City  Blind  Institution.  This  is 
really  a  Blind  Day  School ;  it  is  situated  in  Alte  Jacobstrasse 
in  a  large  building  which  has  been  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
the  school,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  a  workshop  for  adult 
blind.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  an  orphan  house, 
the  inmates  of  which  have  the  duty  of  bringing  the  blind  children 
to  school  and  taking  thehi  home  again.  In  the  school  there  are 
37  boys  and  23  girls  in  attendance,  and  in  the  workshops  50 
blind  men  and  54  women  working  at  basket  making  and  brush 
making,  and  Director  Kull  informed  the  Congress  that  last  year 
the  sale  of  goods  produced  by  these  164  amounted  to  ;^3, 250. 
Director  Kull  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
energetic  Directors  of  Germany,  and  so  far  as  could  be  judged 
the  institution  is  in  a  thorough  state  of  efficiency  in  all  its 
branches.  It  is  well  circumstanced  for  a  day  school  for  the  blind 
in  having  the  orphan  institution  in  the  same  street  to  provide 
guides  for  the  little  ones,  otherwise  I  fear  its  success  would  not 
be  so  eminent.  Director  Kull  is  an  opponent  of  Homes  for  the 
Blind,  and  believes  that  well  managed  workshops  will  answer  all 
the  best  purposes  of  the  home.  In  a  city  like  Berlin,  and  with  a 
director  like  Herr  Kull,  one  can  well  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  members  of  the  Congress  were 
invited  by  the  Burgomaster  and  the  Authorities  of  Berlin,  to  a 
pleasant  sail  in  a  steamboat  chartered  for  the  purpose,  to  a 
picturesque  neighbourhood  on  the  Spree,  called  Rummelsburg  ; 
here  was  inspected  a  large  Orphan  Home  for  the  city  of  Berlin. 
The  arrangements  of  this  home  were  admired  by  all  the 
members.  On  the  return  journey  the  members  were  regaled  on 
the  steam-boat  with  a  liberal  cold  collation. 
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On  Thursday,  Herr  Kunz  of  Illzach,  whose  excellent  maps 
are  of  so  much  use  to  all  Blind  Educators,  read  a  paper  on  the 
question  "  Is  it  advisable  to  train  the  blind  as  Teachers  of  Music 
and  Languages  ? " 

He  laid  down  the  following  three  propositions  : — 

1.  It  is  advisable  that  clever  blind  pupils  should  be 
employed  as  Music  Teachers,  as  Teachers  of  Handicraft' 
and  as  Assistants  in  School  work,  in  Blind  Institutions. 

2.  It  is  advisable  that  Blind  Institutions  should  continue 
to  train  well-endowed  pupils  for  such  work,  without 
dispensing  with  their  training  in  handicrafts. 

3.  The  founding  of  a  so-called  High  School  for  Music  is 

unadvisable  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  advisable  that  some 
printing  offices  should  undertake  the  printing  of  Braille 
Music,  so  as  to  enable  the  specially  fitted  and  trust- 
worthy blind  to  enter  the  conservatoires  for  the  seeing. 

The  Congress  adopted  these  sensible  propositions  of  Herr 
Kunz,  who  further  advised,  that  the  training  of  the  blind  as 
Teachers  of  Language  should  not  be  attempted  unless  there  was 
a  prospect  of  the  blind  earning  a  livelihood  by  this  means,  and 
unless  funds  were  forthcoming  to  secure  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  language  by  residence  in  a  foreign  land  ;  which,  however, 
he  thought  might  be  accomplished  at  a  moderate  expense. 

On  the  Friday  a  commission  appointed  at  Munich  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  question  of  a  special  certificate  for  teachers  in 
blind  institutions,  made  their  report,  which  on  the  whole  was  in 
favour  of  such  certificates.  The  question  was  much  discussed  for 
and  against ;  but  ultimately  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  by  a 
considerable  majority,  referred  the  matter  back  to  the  Committee. 

The  most  interesting  speech  delivered  before  the  Congress, 
and  as  generally  agreed  the  most  eloquent  address,  was  given 
by  Inspector  Lembke,  of  Neukloster,  who  spoke  of  the  "  claims 
which  the  calling  of  a  blind  teacher  made  on  him."  The  speaker 
dwelt  on  the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  necessary  in  the 
cases  of  all  who  undertook  the  calling,  in  so  earnest  and  impressive 
a  manner  as  to  merit  the  applause  which  he  received  ;  especially 
was  it  pleasing  to  see  the  feeling  thrown  into  the  subject,  when 
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he  dwelt  on  the  home  character,  which  should  characterize  the 
blind  institution,  and  the  mother-love  which  ought  to  pervade 
its  atmosphere,  and  which  the  introduction  of  female  teachers, 
seeing  or  blind,  tended  to  promote.  So  entirely  did  all  the 
members  agree  with  Inspector  Lembke's  delightful  and  weighty 
address,  that  they  decided  no  discussion  should  be  held  on  it. 

The  Congress  closed  on  Friday,  July  29th.  The  sittings 
were  well  attended  throughout,  and  although  in  actual  resolutions 
much  did  not  seem  to  have  been  done,  yet  so  large  a  gathering 
of  teachers  and  friends  of  the  blind,  to  listen  to  the  experience 
and  opinions  of  their  colleagues  all  so  evidently  interested  in  the 
same  work,  cannot  but  have  valuable  influence  on  the  work. 
Indeed,  were  evidence  needed  of  the  value  of  such  meetings,  it 
is  abundantly  supplied  in  the  progress  of  all  matters  connected 
with  work  amongst  the  blind  in  the  past  25  years.  The  nine- 
teenth century,  now  fast  closing  upon  us,  has  indeed  many 
wonderful  things  to  relate,  but  the  progress  of  no  philanthrophic 
cause  has  made  more  marked  strides  than  has  been  made  in  what 
may  be  called  the  First  Century  of  Care  for  the  Blind. 


The   following   is   a  translation  of  a   paper    entitled 

"  WHAT  WE  WISH  FOR," 

BY  THE  LATE  DIRECTOR  WULFF,  OF  STEGLITZ,  NEAR  BERLIN. 

Read  at  the  Eighth   Congress  of  Blind  Teachers  held  in  Munich, 
August,   1895. 


The  training  of  the  blind  stands  to-day  at  the  beginning  of 
its  second  century  of  development  on  the  same  ground,  out  of 
which  it  has  grown,  and  if  it  is  to  be  blessed  with  a  rich  harvest, 
it  must  draw  its  fruit-bearing  nourishment  from  the  same  soil. 
Its  aim,  too,  is  the  same,  only,  what  at  one  time  was  somewhat 
indefinite,  now  stands  out  sharp  and  clear. 

What  then  do  we  desire  for  the  blind  ?  What  are  we  striving 
after .''  Little,  when  we  think  of  the  sighted,  for  what  we  claim, 
is    undoubtedly    for    each    seeing    person    an    acknowledged 
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right.  But  our  little  includes  in  itself  for  our  blind  everything. 
"  The  blind  man  must  live ;  not  to  be  maintained,  but  main- 
taining himself  by  the  wages  of  his  own  labour,  and  he  must  as 
an  adult,  no  longer  have  his  life  cramped  and  restrained  by  pro- 
tection and  guardianship,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  allowed  to 
form  his  life  and  character  with  the  fullest  freedom." 

The  first  of  these  conditions  supposes,  that  he  has  ability  to 
compete  with  the  sighted  in  his  work,  and  the  second  supposes 
the  existence  of  a  character,  which  distinguishes  between  free- 
dom and  wilfulness,  and  which  with  firmness  of  will,  in  quiet 
untiring  diligence,  true  to  its  convictions,  gladly  regulates  its 
life  in  accordance  with  God's  Word. 

These  conditions  stand  to  one  another  in  the  closest  reci- 
procal relation,  and  we,  the  educators  of  the  blind,  have  a  clear 
consciousness  of  the  duties  which  these  conditions  lay  upon  us, 
in  regard  to  the  education  and  the  training  of  the  blind,  and  we 
should  endeavour  to  pursue  them  during  the  period  of  their 
education  with  all  earnestness. 

The  burning  question  then  of  our  time,  which  lies  heavy  on 
the  soul,  and  which  we  dare  not  allow  to  rest  is,  "  What  awaits 
our  pupils  after  their  completed  period  of  education  ?  " 

Hundreds  of  the  blind  live  to-day,  and  must  continue  to 
live,  on  alms,  given  not  always  with  pitying,  indeed  not  unfre- 
quently  with  reluctant  hands,  which  would  fain  be  free  from  the 
burdensome  beggar ;  and  hundreds  to-day  pass  a  miserable 
existence  in  indigence,  who  certainly  are  not  found  in  the  street, 
but,  in  a  not  less  degrading  manner,  must  beg  for  pauper  relief. 
Will  then  the  aim  "  7iot  to  be  maintained,  hut  to  maintain  them- 
selves out  of  their  own  labour,'"  so  inflexibly  held  up  before  our 
eyes  everywhere,  be  attained  in  the  near  future,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  2,600  or  2,700  pupils  at  present  in  German  Blind  Institu- 
tions }  In  the  last  report  of  the  Society  for  promoting  the 
independence  of  the  blind  in  business  at  Steglitz,  Berlin, 
I  could  show  from  the  work-book,  that  in  the  Home  for 
Blind  Men  and  Blind  Women,  in  connection  with  the  Institution, 
which  is  open  for  the  reception  of  former  pupils,  all  the  inmates 
with  the  exception  of  one  female,  earned  by  their  work  the  total 
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cost  for  their  lodging  and  maintenance.  A  ropemaker  has  some- 
times brought  his  earnings  up  to  34/-  a  week,  and  some  of  the 
women  to  18/-  or  20/-,  and  even  22/-  a  week.  During  the  past 
financial  year  the  26  inmates  of  the  two  homes  made  goods  to 
the  value  of  ;^2,5oo,  and  were  paid  as  wages  the  sum  of 
;^734  1 8s.,  an  average  of  ;^28  5s.  for  the  year. 

This  result  was  reached  under  a  continual  struggle  against 
a  competition  tending  to  lower  wages  ;  for  example,  reducing 
the  price  of  a  whisk  from  2d.  to  i|-d.  each;  SLnd  gh'tng  away 
horse  brushes  for  cavalry  regiments  for  1/4  each.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  balancing  of  the  account  a  surplus  o{  £']z  los.  remained 
as  profit,  after  the  wages  were  paid,  which  is  to  be  reserved  for 
the  foundation  of  a  sick  benefit  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  inmates 
of  the  homes. 

I  have  attained  this  result  because  my  efforts  for  work  have 
been  extraord'.narily  fortunate,  and  have  found  most  favourable 
support  in  influential  quarters.  But  in  these  successes  (and  it  is 
on  this  account  I  have  referred  to  them)  lies  irrefutable  evidence, 
that  the  blind  man  by  a  thorough  training  in  handicrafts  can 
become  so  capable,  that  in  spite  of  competition,  he  can  earn  a 
wage  sufficient  for  his  full  maintenance,  rendering  him  able  to 
take  his  place  in  society  by  the  side  of  the  sighted  workman, 
and  be  acknowledged  as  worthy  of  that  position. 

This  last  opinion  I  have  expressed  on  a  previous  occasion, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarly  sad  condition  of  so  many 
of  our  blind  people,  it  is  still  necessary,  and  will  be  necessary 
again,  to  give  evidence  of  its  truth.  The  aim  "  not  to  be  main- 
tained but  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  earnings  of  their  own 
labour,"  attained  in  the  case  of  a  blind  man,  influences  far 
beyond  its  merely  economical  side  his  happiness  and  character. 
[The  author  then  combats  some  of  the  charges  of  miscon- 
duct alleged  against  the  blind  as  a  class,  and  proceeds] 

Misconduct  in  various  forms,  serious  offences  I  have  met 
with ;  who  has  not  }  But,  honestly,  among  the  faults  of  char- 
acter, which  are  again  and  again  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  blind, 
I  do  not  find  ingratitude.  If  I  judge  rightly,  and  I  believe  1  do, 
then  our  whole  thought  and   work   must   aim  at  overcoming-  in 
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tlie  life  of  the  blind  those  dangers,  which  intrude  and  threaten 
their  character. 

"  Want  teaches  how  to  beg,"  says  the  proverb.  Want 
compels  begging,  we  may  say  with  equal  right.  "  My  dear  Sir," 
said  an  adult  blind  man  once,  "  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  have 
fought  against  begging  to  the  very  last,  but  hunger  is  bad  to 
bear ;  want,  almost  despair,  has  driven  me  to  this  course." 
What  then  remains  for  the  blind  man  without  means,  and  with- 
out occupation,  except  to  claim  the  help  of  others  ? 

I  do  not  wait  until  I  hear  the  reply,  "the  Poor-law  authorities 
have  the  charge  of  providing  for  him,  and  do  so  provide."  The 
blind  man,  however,  in  certain  circumstances  rightly  prefers  beg- 
ging to  the  degrading  forms  and  consequences  of  the  Poor-law. 
So  he  stands  in  wet  and  cold,  miserably  clad,  freezing  with  his 
barrel-organ  in  the  street.  Who  dare  cast  a  stone  at  him,  when 
he  seeks  to  warm  himself  with  some  spirituous  liquor,  and  when 
habit  thus  leads  him  to  drinking  ?  Who  dare  in  such  circum- 
stances speak  of  the  blind  man's  inclination  to  drink  ? 

Habit  becomes  second  nature,  is  a  proverb  ;  and  the  habit  to 
desire  and  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  says  psychology,  is  the  character 
of  the  man.  Consequently  he  cannot  act  otherwise  than  he 
acts,  and  must  act.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he,  who 
through  the  habit  of  years  is  compelled  to  wander  as  a  beggar, 
cannot  do  otherwise,  leading  an  irregular  life,  and  thereby  losing 
all  sense  of  honour.  It  was  therefore  a  natural  consequence, 
when,  as  Klein  relates,  of  58  blind  begging  musicians  in  Vienna, 
only  four  accepted  the  offer  to  enter  the  asylum  opened  there ; 
and  that,  when  money  was  offered  them  not  to  beg  any  more, 
they  took  the  money  and  begged  in  secret. 

The  blind  man,  shut  out  more  than  the  sighted  from  the 
outer  world,  leads  a  more  inwardly-directed  life.  All  blind 
educators  are  agreed  that  the  imagination  is  more  active  in  them 
than  in  the  sighted.  Now,  consider  the  blind  man  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  self-centred,  unemployed,  giving  way  to  his  own 
thoughts  ;  are  not  his  thoughts  in  fresh  youth  and  vigorous  man- 
hood likely  to  wander  out  of  the  way  ?  How  often,  and  rightly, 
is   not  the  youth   warned  against  loneliness  ?     I  consider  we 
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ought  to  have  the  deepest  pity  for  him,  who  in  the  fulness  of  his 
strength  is  condemned  to  a  solitary  and  inactive  life,  and  who 
suffers  morally  from  it. 

Every  person  who  enters  a  Blind  Institution  is  astonished 
at  the  productions  of  the  blind.  At  home  too  the  relatives  and 
friends  also  express  their  wonder,  and  we  have  to  check  this,  in 
order  that  the  self-conceit  of  the  pupils  may  not  overstep  reason- 
able bounds.  The  pupil  with  knowledge  and  ability  leaves  the 
Institution.  He  hopes  for  v/ork,  and  by  his  work,  to  earn  his 
livelihood.  Work  remains  outside,  and  want  makes  its  appear- 
ance, what  is  he  to  do  ?  Some  soon  give  up,  others  attribute 
their  want  of  success  to  local  circumstances,  and  think  that  a 
change  of  residence  will  bring  work.  I  know  a  blind  man  in  his 
fortieth  year,  a  clever  basket  maker,  who  in  such  belief  has 
changed  his  residence  five  times  or  more,  with  no  other  result 
except  that  of  leaving  debts  behind  him,  and  no  thoughtless  debts 
either.  Others  think  a  wrong  choice  of  occupation  is  to  blame. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  visit  from  a  blind  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  good  brush  maker.  As  he  found  no  work,  he  wished  to  be 
trained  as  a  teacher.  Although  single  individuals,  here  and 
there,  in  their  need  seeking  help,  bestir  themselves  and  succeed, 
yet  for  many,  very  many,  the  final  result  is  the  same,  they  lapse 
into  the  centuries-old  fate  of  the  poor  blind,  into  prolonging 
life  by  means  of  alms.  What  wonder  if  the  blind  man  with  this 
degradation,  and  with  lacerated  heart,  is  at  enmity  with  the 
world  and  with  men,  that  in  spite  of  his  ability  to  work,  and  his 
best  efforts,  he  should  sink  lower  and  lower  ?  We  ought  to 
understand  that  in  course  of  time  such  a  man  loses  the  power  of 
keeping  a  hopeful  heart. 

The  charge  of  ingratitude  in  my  opinion  does  not  go  for 
much.  Even  the  work  of  the  Blind  Institution,  which  ought  to 
be  the  means  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  happy  life,  may  have 
only  enabled  him  to  see  more  clearly,  and  feel  more  keenly,  his 
comfortless  position,  and  so  have  become  a  source  for  deepening 
his  wretchedness. 

I  do  not  exaggerate,  nor  paint  a  fancy  picture.  What  I  say 
is  bitter,  earnest  truth.     We  see  this,  and  we  could  still  further 
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prove  it :  not  blindness,  but  want  of  occupation,  and  of  the  very 
necessaries  of  life,  are  the  chief  sources  of  danger  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  blind.  And  is  it  not  so  also  for  the  sighted,  some- 
times even  to  a  greater  degree  ?  For  among  them  too,  want  in 
certain  circumstances  produces  criminals  and  murderers. 

So  far  then  our  examination  places  in  front  of  us  one  of 

TWO  ALTERNATIVES,  EITHER — 

1.  We  succeed  in  putting  an  end  to  the  want  of  work  for 
our  former  pupils;  and  then  we  may  expect  thrifty  self-depen- 
dence, joy  in  the  consciousness  of  work  and  earning,  content- 
ment of  spirit,  and  a  free  course  for  the  development  of  a  rich 
deep  mental  life  ;  or — 

2.  We  have  want  of  employment ;  no  earnings,  want, 
misery,  laceration  of  spirit,  and  danger  of  ruin  to  the  soul. 

This  double  picture,  my  honoured  colleagues,  we  all  recog- 
nise ;  but  that  is  not  enough.  It  is  imperative  upon  us,  that  day 
by  day  we  lay  the  matter  to  heart,  so  that  it  may  be  the  impel- 
ling motive  in  the  work  of  our  daily  calling. 

And  now  I  must  follow  up  this  double  picture  with  a  double 
question  : — 

1.  What  are  the  obstacles  which  render  our  aim  so  difficult 
to  attain ;  and, 

2.  What  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  reach  our  aim  ? 

Let  me  in  the  first  place  touch  quite  shortly  on  the  hind- 
rances which  press  on  us,  and  on  sighted  workmen  as  well. 
The  hindrances  are  :  competing  contracts,  and  work  done  in  prisons 
and  work-colonies.  The  contracts  at  the  continually  lowering 
prices,  almost  compel  us  to  deliver  rubbishy  goods.  At  one 
time  I  used  to  send  in  competing  tenders,  but  I  have  ceased  to 
do  so,  for  I  have  had  scarcely  any  profit  from  them ;  but  it  has 
happened,  and  this  is  important,  that  the  firm  which  has  secured 
the  order  which  we  failed  to  get,  got  the  goods  from  us,  of 
course  at  less  price,  and  essentially  inferior  than  we  were  able 
to  offer  under  the  terms  of  the  competition.  Bythe  continuous 
lowering  of  prices  by  large  firms,  the  wages  of  workmen  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  degree  that  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  home-industries  of  the  Black   Forest,  &c.,  are  obliged  to 
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lead  an  existence  of  such  a  sort  that  one  fs  very  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  much-talked-of  misery  of  the  Silesian  weaver. 
The  work  done  at  such  prices  reduces  other  workmen  to  a  miser- 
able condition. 

Two  illustration&  wilt  shew  the  effect  of  the  jaiF  work,  and 
of  workmens'  colonies  : — 

The  chief  of  a  Berlin  firm,  who  is  favourably  disposed  to 
our  Institution,  but  who  competes  with  it  in  a  sort  of  ropework, 
said  to  me,  "you  cannot  thrive  against  me.  I  have  the  work 
done  in  the  jail,  where  I  pay  5d.  for  a  man's  da/s  work;  on  that 
your  blind  cannot  Hve." 

Another  example  may  be  given.  In  a  workman's  colony  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  the  workman  pays  for  lodging, 
food;  and  washing,  7d.  a  day.  The  effect  on  artisans  generally, 
blind  as  well  as  seeing,  is  clearly  the  same. 

And  here  comes  to  light  the  peculiar  phenomenon  that 
when,  even  with  the  best  intentions  and  in  good  faith,  pity  is 
called  upon  to  render  vagabonds  capable  of  earning  a  living, 
industrious  struggling  artisans  are  by  the  consequent  lowering 
of  wages  rendered  incapable  of  earning  their  living,  and  they 
are  probably  compelled  to  a  vagabond  life. 

Hence  we  are  clearly  bidden  to  take  our  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  artisan,  or  else  by  ourselves,  to  enter  upon  the  contest 
for  the  protection  of  honest  work. 

With  regard  to  the  blind,  it  is  said  that  he  cannot,  like  the 
sighted,  enter  into  active  business  concerns  with  his  fellows ;  he 
and  his  work  are  hidden.  Hence  the  want  of  work.  This  is 
true,  and  is  admitted,  even  when  the  paternal  Institution,  which 
watches  over  him,  is  using  its  utmost  endeavour  to  find  him 
purchasers. 

J5u/  more  difficult  than  this,  yes,  even  greater  than  all  other 
difficulties  which  meet  us  in  our  endeavour  to  place  the  blind 
man  in  a  position  of  independence  with  regard  to  his  occupation, 
is  the  general  attitude  of  the  sighted  to  the  blind.  From  both 
high  and  low,  at  all  times,  I  have  met  with  most  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  warmest  sympathy,  and  our  age  is  specially  rich  in 
self-denying  love  for  the  blind.     But  the  working  of  this  sympathy 
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takes  its  direction  through  the  idea  the  sighted  have  of  the  con- 
sequences of  blindness,  and  this  idea  is  a  mistaken,  one. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  their  own  lives,  the  sighted  do 
not  see7n  able  to  conceive  of  learning,  good  ivork,  sound  education,  or 
useful  activity  in  hattdicraft  without  the  sight.  This  conviction 
has  so  grown  up  with  their  life  and  thought  that  they  can  hardly 
free  themselves  from  it.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  A 
visitor  comes  into  a  Blind  Institution,  a  child  is  given  a  book  to 
read,  accidentally  the  book  is  placed  upside  down,  immediately 
a  helping  hand  is  stretched  out  to  put  it  right,  the  blind  child  alone 
is  not  pleased  with  this  help.  The  child  reads,  writes,  and  finds 
its  place  quickly  on  the  map.  The  fineness  of  touch,  and  its 
assurance  in  finding  its  place  are  wondered  at,  and  when  the 
child  departs,  at  once  a  hurried  hand  is  reached  out  by  the  visitor 
to  open  the  door.  The  evidence  already  given  of  the  child's 
ability  to  find  its  whereabouts  is  forgotten  ;  the  feeling  of  abso- 
lute helplesness  remains  dominant  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor. 
To  the  warm  feeling  human  heart,  the  blind  is  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  human  beings  who  requires  continual  help,  and  who  not 
only  has  to  be  supported,  but  also  to  be  fed.  One  of  my  best 
Mecklingberg  friends,  who  knew  the  working  ability  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Blind  Institution  there,  and  often  praised  it  very 
highly,  had  constantly  before  his  eyes  as  the  most  pressing  need, 
an  Asylum  for  the  care  of  the  blind.  The  poet  of  the  "  Palm 
Leaves,"  Gerok,  who  must  have  known  the  Blind  Institution  at 
Stuttgart,  sent  me  once  through  a  friend  two  poems  for  our  blind 
people  at  Christmas.  Deep  love  and  heart-felt  pity  were  evident 
in  them.  But  when  they  were  read  to  them,  our  blind  children 
cried  out,  "  the  poet  does  not  know  us,  sir,  we  are  not  so 
wretched." 

I  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  attended  the  Christmas 
Festivals  of  the  Moon  Society  in  Berlin,  and  found  the  speeches 
there  were  much  in  the  same  vein.  Fourteen  days  ago  I  had  a 
visitor  from  a  large  North  German  commercial  town.  The 
visitor  said,  "  with  us  there  is  great  generosity  for  the  blind,"  but 
on  the  principle  "  Give  the  blind  sufficient  to  eat  and  drink,  nothi?ig 
further  is  done  for  them."     We   however  must    speak  out  of  our 
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heart  and  say,    "  Whoever  procures  me   work   for  my  blind  folk, 
pleases  me  a  hundredfold  more  than  if  he  brought  me  gifts." 

So  much  then  for  our  friends.  But  what  about  the  number 
of  other  people  ?  I  will  not  say  that  they  are  obtuse  with  regard 
to  the  blind.  They  think  something  in  this  way :  "  there  is 
much  misfortune  in  the  world,  and  each  has  sufficient  to  do  for 
himself;  the  blind  must  fit  themselves  to  their  own  conditions, 
like  other  people  ;  of  course  they  can  do  no  work,  therefore  they 
must  beg,  and  we  can  afford  to  give  them  a  trifle."  A  magistrate 
in  a  busy  town  in  Niederlausitz  had  induced  the  town  authorities 
to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  two  married  blind  men,  a 
couple  of  brothers,  for  their  training  in  a  Blind  Institution. 
The  training  time  is  ended,  and  the  blind  men  have  become 
clever  rope-makers.  From  their  interest  in  the  technical  work 
of  the  school  there  is  £21  los.  in  the  Savings  Bank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  tools,  hemp,  &:c.  This  is  reported  with  a 
view  of  securing  a  place  for  a  rope-walk  and  a  small  rope-house. 
The  matter  is  brought  before  the  town  authorities  ;  but,  alas, 
the  former  warm  impulse  is  fled,  the  old  well-known  idea  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  blind  rules  the  meeting.  The  blind  able  to 
maintain  themselves  as  rope-makers  ?  Impossible !  The  money 
spent  on  such  a  thing  would  be  thrown  away.  The  magistrate's 
proposal  was  declined.  Otie  of  the  members  proposed  to  purchase 
for  them  a  barrel-organ.  That  sounds  hard  in  our  ears  ;  I  do  not 
however  call  it  hard-hearted.  He  had  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  men  were  not  capable  of  earning  a  living  as  rope-makers, 
and  the  barrel-organ  was  their  only  salvation,  artd  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  conviction.  I  may  remind  you  that  at  the  Con- 
gress held  in  Berlin  in  1879,  our  late  colleague,  Rosner,  told  us 
that  one  of  the  judges  of  a  rope-makers'  exhibition  to  which 
several  Blind  Institutions  had  contributed,  had  judged  him 
(Rosner)  among  the  Directors  of  Institutions  as  the  only  honest 
man.  He  had  exhibited  his  rope-making  with  the  remark, 
"  Blind  work  finished  with  the  help  of  a  sighted  master,"  which 
we  others  had  designated  as  independent  blind  work.  To  this 
man  it  appeared  more  conceivable,  that  there  should  be  liars 
among  the  Directors  of  the  Institutions,  than  that  there  should 
be  capable  blind  rope-makers. 
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How  many  examples  could  I  produce  where  requests  for 
work  are  declined  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  the  blind  are 
not  considered  able  to  produce  anything  useful,  and  that  for  the 
same  reason  purchases  are  not  made  of,  nor  orders  given  to 
them.  There  are  frequently  known  cases  where  work  from  the 
blind  has  been  declined,  and  out  of  pity  a  copper  has  been 
slipped  into  the  hand  instead.  A7id  they  are  treated  as  beggars 
going  about  under  the  appearance  of  seeking  work  /  Here  then 
you  have  the  hindrances. 

And  now  for  the  other  question.  What  is  to  be  done  in  order 
to  attain  the  aim  we  have  in  view  ?  The  conviction  of  the  sighted 
with  regard  to  the  productive  ability  of  the  blind — the  greatest 
hindrance  in  our  way — is  not  to  be  overcome  by  speech-making, 
however  warm  a  tone  may  be  adopted,  nor  by  theoretical  production  of 
evidence,  but  solely  and  only  by  facts.  What  the  blind  can  do,  the 
sighted  must  see  ivith  their  own  eyes. 

This  sort  of  contest  for  our  bFind  folk,  by  which  one  place 
or  town  after  another,  and  in  which  one  inhabitant  after  anothef 
must  be  won  over,  is  of  course  extremely  troublesome,  and  will 
take  years  to  accomplish,  but  it  is  the  only  course  possible. 
Shall  we  grow  tired  in  the  fight }     Shall  we  say  the  circum- 
stances are  more  powerful  than  we  are,  so  let  us  seek  some  other 
way  }     Shall  we  in  the  future  train  up  our  blind  with  a  view  to 
the  acquisition  of  regular  assistance  along   with  their   trade  .? 
There  are  blind,  as  there  are  sighted,  as  shewn  by  Workhouses, 
who  are  incapable  of  earning  complete  maintenance,  and  who 
therefore  need  some  additional   support.     The   percentage   of 
these  unfortunate   ones  among  the  blind  is  greater  than  among 
the  sighted,  not  because  they  are  blind,  but  because  the  cause 
of  blindness   is  not  infrequently  the  cause  also  of  harm  being 
done  to   other  organs  beside  the  eye.      I  need  only  instance 
epileptic  fits.     But  the  greater  number  of  the  blind  possess  the 
capacity  of  becoming  independent  by  their  own  labour,  and  to 
prevent  these  becoming  dependent  on  regular  and  continual  help 
is  the  great  aim  and  struggle  of  my  whole  life. 

Support  given  renders  the  blind  more  dependent.     It  has 
a  depressing  influence  on  those  continually  receiving  it,  and  it 
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gives  to  others  an  ascendency  over  them  which  is  palpable.  The 
world  speaks  o{  z.  pride  of  nobility.  Of  that  our  blind  folk  know 
nothing.  But  there  is  a  pride  of  strength  and  knowledge,  and 
from  this  the  blind  have  suffered  humiliations  without  end.  The 
consciousness  of  their  own  strength  and  knowledge  must  free 
them  from  it.  "  Poor  fellow,"  says  the  ignorant  labourer,  in  the 
conscioustiess  of  his  strength,  to  the  blind  man  playing  in  the  dance, 
"  there,  have  a  drink."  In  this  way  his  feeling  of  superiority 
exercises  pity.  An  estimable  man,  whom  I  introduced  into  our 
office,  with  fine  tact  addressed  as  "  Thou  "  a  young  woman  of 
22  years.  I  am  convinced  he  would  not  so  have  addressed  a 
sighted  young  woman  in  the  same  position.  The  blind  girl 
needing  support  would  have  been  rated  even  a  degree  lower.  He 
who  is  continually  supported  never  reaches  the  consciousness  of 
real  self-dependence.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  regular 
receiving,  in  the  case  of  most  men,  produces  the  wish  for  receiving 
more,  and  when  the  giving  fails,  he  becomes  discontented,  and 
if  more  is  easily  obtained,  will  not  trouble  himself  about  work. 
I  believe,  that  in  the  recent  founding  of  so  many  industrial  homes 
we  shall  have  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration,  so  that 
these  homes  may  not  be  like  the  old  Asylums,  may  not  develope 
into  a  simple  supporting  of  the  inmates.  We  should  then  only 
be  finding  means  for  a  fraction  of  our  blind  people  ;  and  the 
fraction  in  the  end  would  not  be  found  to  be  happy.  Thirty 
years  ago  we  in  the  Blind  Institutions  would  not  hear  of  an 
Asylum.  One  of  the  most  famous  Directors  at  that  time  called 
them  rightly  ''  hatching  places  of  discontent."  I  have  the  longing 
wish  that  our  Home  Establishments  should  be  and  remain 
Work  Establishments  for  their  inmates,  supported  by  the 
wages  earned  by  their  labour,  thus  enabling  them  to  attain  the 
consciousness  of  self-dependence  and  independence.  For  them, 
because  they,  in  honest  resolution  and  strength  of  will,  are  a  law 
unto  themselves,  we  need  no  regulations  or  order  for  the  house- 
hold arrangements. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  President  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  self-dependence  of  the  Blind,  I  have  drawn  up  some 
regulations  for  the  Home  at  Steglitz  which  have  been  adopted. 
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My  successor  in  oflfice,  however,  will  probably  say  "  I  do  not 
understand  Wulflf,  these  are  no  "  Home"  arrangements,  they  are 
much  rather  agreements  such  as  are  made  between  landlords  and 
tenants  on  the  conclusion  of  a  letting  or  contract." 

To  the  real  happiness  of  most  men,  to  work  for  their  daily 
bread,  (I  might  say  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow)  is  necessary. 
The  consciousness  arising  from  such  work,  what  thou  art  and 
hast,  what  the  grace  of  God  has  let  thee  be  and  earn,  gives  the 
feeling  of  independence,  freedom  and  joy  of  life.  And  to  such 
heart  and  life-joy  must  our  blind  children  arrive  by  our  help.  If 
we  desire  and  are  able,  beside  this,  to  give  a  present  to  them  at 
Christmas  or  at  any  other  time,  well  and  good.  Every  father 
gives  a  present  to  his  children,  perhaps  to  his  well-to-do  ones, 
and  we  do  this  only  in  a  paternal  way.  We  gladden  hearts  and 
find  grateful  ones,  but  the  receivers  still  remain  capable  of 
providing  for  themselves  even  without  the  present.  The  joy  of 
my  heart  in  quiet  hours  has  often  been  this,  and  for  it  in  such 
hours  I  have  often  thanked  God,  that  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
strength  of  my  early  manhood,  with  this  aim  steadily  in  view,  I 
have  not  been  compelled  to  leave  it  to  others,  but  have  firmly 
held  to  it,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  have  been  able  to  become 
ever  more  joyful  and  more  confident,  and  now  I  know  we  need 
no  longer  be  doubtful  of  its  attainment.  Incontestible  evidences 
of  it  are  numerous. 

And  now,  after  attempting  to  clearly  state  the  case,  what 
about  the  answer  to  the  question,  what  we  wish  for  ?  Is  not 
this  the  answer : — We  wish  in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  however 
difficult,  and  at  times  apparently  insurmountable,  with  firm  heart 
to  continue  the  contest,  and  in  untiring  fidelity  ceaselessly  to 
strive,  that  our  blind  folk  shall  experience  the  full  blessing  of 
work  both  for  body  and  soul.  Pitying  love  welled  up  in  the 
heart  of  V.  Hauy  on  the  occasion  of  seeing  sport  made  of  the 
poor  blind  men  in  the  streets  of  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  vile 
gain,  and  impelled  him  to  a  course  for  their  salvation,  not  through 
the  expedient  of  alms,  but  through  the  awakening  in  them  of  their 
slumbering  powers.  Nothing  but  pure  love  it  was  which,  twenty 
years  later  caused  Klein,  Director  of  the  Poor  Law,  to  take  the 
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same  course.  When  on  the  13th  October,  1806,  the  day  before 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  Zeune  had  opened 
the  Steglitz  Blind  Institution  in  Berlin,  and  the  invading  enemy 
had  carried  off  the  treasure  chest,  and  the  money  allowed  by  the 
King  for  their  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  failed,  then  Zeune 
brought  the  remains  of  his  paternal  inheritance  out  of  Saxony 
and  offered  it  up,  and  so  saved  the  new  work  thus  grown  into  his 
heart.  And  in  Dresden  Fleming  brought  the  same  offering  in 
the  sad  war  times. 

But  enough  of  these  proofs  ! 

The  training  of  the  blind  has  grown  out  of  the  soil  of  warm, 
devoted,  self-denying  love,  and  now  if  it  remains  to-day  on  the 
same  ground,  if  love  to  the  blind  like  a  fresh  springing,  unquench- 
able fountain  shows  itself  living  in  our  hearts,  and  instils  strength 
into  our  calling,  then  our  pledge  will  be  redeemed. 

So  then,  we  are  bidden  persevere  in  love,  and  take  root 

DEEPER  IN  IT  YEAR  BY  YEAR. 


The  Editor,  "  The  Blindr 

September  23,  i8g8. 
Sir, 

In  the  April  Number  of  this  Magazine,  Mr.  Stainsby  had  an 
important  article  on  type-writing.  In  the  Leeds  Mercury 
for  the  4th  of  May,  I  reviewed  the  Magazine,  and,  of  course, 
paid  particular  attention  to  Mr.  Stainsby's  article,  for  as  is  well- 
known,  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  all  the  intelligent  blind  being 
made  first-rate  typists. 

Now,  although  the  proprietors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury 
have  for  a  generation  past  treated  all  communications  from  the 
blind  with  the  greatest  consideration,  it  would  have  been  absurd 
to  expect  them  to  give  the  names  of  different  machines,  and 
therefore  I  had  to  write  in  a  more  or  less  cryptic  manner.  A 
leading    daily   paper  like   the   Leeds    Mercury  wants   advertise- 
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ments,  and  if  I  had  mentioned  names  I  should  have  been  making 
a  present  of  something  like  ;^ioo  to  the  owners  of  the  Williams' 
type-writing  machine,  for  Mr.  Stainsby  is  quite  right  in  sup- 
posing that  this  is  the  machine  which  I  strongly  recommend 
the  blind  to  use. 

In  the  July  number  of  The  Blind  Mr.  Stainsby  noticed 
my  remarks  in  the  Mercury,  and  in  doing  so  quoted  from 
them  very  fully. 

Now  the  only  important  omission  made  in  his  extract  from 
the  Mercury  is  a  passage  which  referred  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  on  being  shown  by  Miss  Gladstone  a  letter  which  had  been 
written  on  this  machine,  asked  how  it  was  that  the  type  was  so 
beautifully  clear,  whereas  most  of  the  type-written  letters  which 
he  received  were  either  smudgy  or  faint.  This  is  important.  It 
is,  however,  only  what  dozens  of  my  sighted  correspondents  have 
told  me.  When  I  used  a  ribbon  machine,  not  unfrequently  my 
correspondent  would  reply,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  your  type- 
writer }  The  letters  are  so  faint  that  I  could  hardly  read  it." 
This,  of  course,  was  often  news  to  me,  and  upon  calling  some 
sighted  person  to  examine  into  the  matter  it  was  found  that  the 
ribbon  had  worked  slack.  Now  as  to  the  cost  of  the  ribbon. 
I  bought  my  ribbons  from  the  same  firm  as  Mr.  Stainsby.  I 
always  paid  for  them  4/-  each.  It  appears  that  lately  this  firm 
have  reduced  the  price  to  3/-.  Now  I  think  that  it  would  only 
have  been  fair  for  Mr.  Stainsby  to  mention  this  fact.  However, 
it  appears  that  for  the  future  in  18  months  the  owner  of  a 
Williams  machine  will  only  save  £z  los.  instead  of  £1  8s. 
Still  this  must  be  considered  a  very  substantial  saving.  The 
saving  of  money,  however,  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  saving 
of  trouble.  The  best  plan  I  think  will  be  for  me  to  relate  my 
experience  of  the  various  kinds  of  Remington  machine.  Many 
years  ago,  a  relative  kindly  gave  me  the  one  known  as  No.  5.  I 
soon  learned  its  use,  and  did  some  good  work,  but  the  ribbon 
was  constantly  playing  me  tricks,  until  at  last  I  returned  the 
machine  with  thanks  to  the  good  donor.  Then  I  tried  another 
machine  with  an  entirely  different  name  sold  by  the  same  Com- 
pany.    This  was  a  much  better  instrument,  but  the  ribbon  was 
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very  troublesome  and  very  expensive.  One  day  whilst  hard  at 
work  a  letter  pierced  the  ribbon  and  stuck.  No  sighted  person 
being  at  hand  I  tried  to  extricate  the  letter,  and  only  succeded 
in  putting  it  out  of  order.  It  was  the  letter  O,  and  having  im- 
portant work  on  hand,  and  not  being  able  to  spare  the  machine 
so  long  as  was  necessary  to  send  it  up  to  London  for  repairs,  I 
substituted  the  hyphen  for  the  damaged  letter  much  to  the 
amusement  of  my  correspondents,  one  of  whom,  the  Editor  of 
the  Sunday  Magazine  wrote,  "  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  oless 
contribution."  About  this  time  a  blind  correspondent  at  Ripon 
asked  me  what  machine  I  used.  He  used  the  Williams,  and 
praised  it  highly,  especially  for  saving  him  all  trouble  and 
expense  on  account  of  ribbons.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  this 
gentleman,  although  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  using  his 
machine  constantly,  is  working  the  same  pads  he  had  with  the 
machine  when  new,  now  more  than  three  years  ago.  Here,  too, 
I  may  say  that  although  I  changed  my  pads  at  the  end  of  1 8 
months,  it  was  not  at  all  necessary,  for  they  were  doing  even  at 
the  end  of  that  time  much  better  work  than  the  average  per- 
formance of  instruments  worked  with  ribbons. 

Mr.  Stainsby  thinks  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Reming- 
ton No.  7.  I  tested  this  machine  for  many  weeks,  and  found  it 
had  all  the  faults  which  I  describe.  The  only  point  in  which 
it  is  superior  to  the  Williams  is  one  which  Mr.  Stainsby  fails  to 
point  out.  It  has  what  I  believe  is  called  a  satin  touch.  This 
is  an  admirable  quality,  and  if  the  Williams  could  be  supplied 
with  it,  that  machine  would  then  be  perfect.  Mr.  Stainsby  says 
the  paper  feed  never  fails.  The  agent  of  the  machine  who 
called  on  me  was  an  expert,  but  he  will  not  confirm  Mr.  Stainsby. 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  one  reason  which  induced  me  to  prefer 
the  Williams  was  the  infallibility  of  the  feed,  whilst  the  paper 
was  always  missing  the  clips  on  the  Remington  No.  7.  I  asked 
him  to  fix  the  paper  for  me,  and  three  times  in  succession  when 
I  turned  the  cylinder  the  paper  missed  the  clips.  Every  oper- 
ator whom  I  have  consulted  makes  the  same  complaint.  Then 
again  Mr.  Stainsby  says  that  because  an  operator's  hand  is  on 
the  lever  when  he  moves  the  carriage  back,  therefore  he  does 
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not  forget  to  space.  I  can  only  say  I  did,  and  whenever  I  did, 
I  destroyed  two  lines  of  my  work.  Here,  too,  I  may  point  out 
another  very  important  peculiarity  of  the  Williams  machine.  The 
work  is  in  sight.  That  is,  it  is  in  sight  of  those  who  can  see. 
If  I  am  interrupted,  and  want  to  know  my  last  letter,  word  or 
sentence,  any  sighted  person  at  hand  can  tell  me  with  a  glance. 
Now  with  ribbon  machines  the  carriage  has  to  be  raised,  and  a 
sighted  person  has  to  peer  under,  and  if  the  weather  is  dull  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  desired  information.  I  am  only  pretending 
to  speak  for  the  blind,  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  quality  is  most 
important  to  the  sighted  operator,  for  he  sees  immediately  he 
makes  a  mistake,  and  has  merely  to  move  the  carriage  back  and 
correct  the  peccant  letter. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Stainsby  gives  the  whole  case  as  to 
the  merits  of  ribbons  versus  ink-pads  away  in  the  following 
sentence  : — 

'•  With  regard  to  the  machine  being  used  whilst  the  ribbon 
is  not  running,  I  have  found  that  blind  typists  instantly  detect  by 
the  sound  of  the  writing  whether  the  ribbon  is  working  properly 
or  not." 

Clearly  then  the  ribbon  does  get  wrong  with  his  blind  typists 
as  with  me.  Now  why  on  earth  should  they  be  bound  as  it  were 
to  keep  one  ear  on  their  ribbon  and  the  other  on  their  work, 
when  they  can  have  a  ribbonless  machine  ?  For  my  part,  I 
would  not  accept  a  ribbon  machine  if  I  were  bound  to  use  it. 

If  I  dealt  with  Mr.  Stainsby's  remarks  about  portability  I 
should  be  more  emphatic  than  before,  so  I  will  pass  over  his 
remarks  on  that  head. 

Now  as  to  durability.  It  requires  no  knowledge  of 
mechanics  to  know  that  the  Williams  is  part  for  part  a  stronger 
machine  than  the  Remington.  The  key  levers  and  driving  arms 
are  made  of  stamped  steel,  with  a  very  large  bearing  which 
reduces  wear  to  a  minimum.  The  Remington  key  levers  are 
still  made  of  thin  pine,  whilst  the  connecting  wires  are  about 
only  1 6  gauge  steel  wire.  When  I  add  that  the  Williams'  went 
to  Chitral  with  our  troops,  that  one  was  lost  on  the  P.  &  O.  boat 
"  China,"  one  went  through  the  Turco-Greek  war,  and  one  was 
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on  board  the  "  Raleigh "  at  the  bombardment  of  Manilla,  and 
that  another  is  being  used  by  General  Miles  now  campaigning  in 
Porto  Rico,  that  another  figures  in  a  recent  number  of  the  SL 
Jafnes'   Budge/    in  an  illustration  at  the  front  with  the  United 
States  troops,  and  that  another  was  wrecked  at  Earl's  Court  in 
the  explosion  which  recently  occurred  there,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  unknown  and  fragile  machine  has  been  in  some  hot  corners. 
The  Williams  is  seven  years  old,  and  has  had  an  office  in  London 
for  the  last  six  years  which  has  disposed  of  no  less  than   10,000 
machines.     This  record  has  only  been  attained  by  one  or  two 
other  machines.     What  can  I  say  more  ?     I  could  say  much,  but 
so  far  as  the  Williams  is  concerned   I   will   merely    add    one 
sentence,  and  after  all  it  is  experience  which  does  it.     I  have 
now  had  this  machine  for  more  than  two  years.     It  has  never 
been  out  of  order  in  the  slightest  manner.     Except  4/-  for  new 
ink-pads  which  were  not  wanted,  it  has  not  cost  me  a  farthing 
during  the  whole  of  that  time.     On  an  average  I  have  worked  it 
many  hours  every  day.     I  think  all  unprejudiced  typists  who  have 
followed  me  so  far  will  agree  that  I  have  proved  what  I  set  out  to 
prove,  viz :  that  this  machine  upon  which  I  am  now  writing  is 
very  superior  to  the  Remington,  especially  for  the  blind.     I  have 
left  myself  very  little  space  for  the  Hammond,  but  if,  as  Mr, 
Stainsby  implies,  the  Remington  is  superior  to  the  Hammond, 
and  if,  as  I  contend,  the  Williams  is  superior  to  the  Remington, 
then  a  fortiori,  the  Williams  is  a  very  superior  machine  to  the 
Hammond.     I,  however,   prefer  this  wonderful  machine  to  the 
Remington.     To  a  master  in  one  of  our  public  schools  it  would 
be  invaluable,  for  one  of  its  features  or  qualities  is,  that  the  style 
can  be  changed  instantly  to  any  one  of  the  24  different  styles, 
including  the  Greek  and  Gothic  characters,  so  that  a  paper  could 
be  set  in  either  German  or  Greek  with  the  utmost  facility.     Dr. 
Campbell  likes  the  action  of  the  Hammond,  but  I  do  not.     The 
mechanical  stroke  is  a  disadvantage,  for  the  operator  never  seems 
to  get  into  sympathy  with  his  machine.     It  is  something  like 
tasteless  food  to  a  man  blessed  with  a  fine  palate,  or  a  scentless 
flower   to   a  nose  endowed   with   a  keen  sense  of  smell.     Mr. 
Stainsby  asks  how  it  is  Dr.  Campbell  has  70  of  this  class  of 
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instruments  at  work  if  the  Williams  is  a  better  machine  ?  He 
had  better  ask  the  doctor  direct.  He  will  find  that  it  certainly 
is  not  because  the  Hammond  is  a  better  machine  than  the 
Williams.  But  does  not  Mr.  Stainsby  see  that  if  this  argument 
were  sound  it  would  also  dispose  of  the  Remington,  which  he 
prefers  to  the  Hammond  ?  I  do  not  know  what  may  have 
influenced  Dr.  Campbell,  but  a  saving  of  say  £5  a  machine  on 
the  first  cost  of  70  machines,  means  a  total  saving  of  ^350,  which 
is  a  good  round  sum.  Now,  this  tedious  tale  must  here  have 
ending.  My  object  is  simply  to  make  known  to  my  fellows  in 
affliction  what  a  treasure  I  have.  I  may  add  that  I  always 
recommend  my  blind  friends  when  they  have  a  good  useful  ribbon 
machine  to  be  content  with  it,  and  not  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
Williams.  But  when  they  are  purchasing  one  for  the  first  time 
I  strongly  recommend  this.  I  know  of  two  public  companies 
using  more  than  100,  each  of  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

ALFRED  HIRST. 
Ruswarp,  near  Whitby. 


Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  195,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In  this  number  is  printed  a  most  interesting  and  important 
article  by  Mr.  Pine,  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Midland 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  a  subject  that  all  who  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Blind  ought  to  have  very  much  at  heart. 

In  fact  the  two  burning  questions  of  the  day  seem  to  be  (a) 
— how  to  enable  children  to  complete  their  instruction,  when 
the  assistance  from  the  School  Authorities  ceases  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  (b) — how  best  to  care  for  the  Blind  on  leaving  school 
and  to  ensure  for  them  remunerative  work  when  fully  instructed. 

Mr.  Pine  has  kindly  shown  me  the  replies  to  his  letters 
enquiring  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Institutions  what  was 
being  done  on  the  lines  of  the  "  Saxon  System,"  and  it  is  indeed 
amazing  and  disquieting  to  find  that  in  spite  of  the  repeated  and 
energetic  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  introduction  of  this  system  by 
the  late  Dr.  Armitage,  Dr.  Campbell,  Mr.  A.  Buckle,  and  others, 
and  in  spite  of  the  weighty  words  in  the  Report — issued  nearly 
ten  years  ago! — of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc.,  "  that  the  adoption  of  the  Saxon  System 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Blind  of  this  Country,"  there 
are  those  working  on  behalf  of  the  Blind  who  have  never  even 
heard  of  the  Saxon  System,  and  ask  for  information  about  it !  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  Education  Department  did  not  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  this  system  "  might 
be  imposed  as  a  general  condition  of  the  grant." 

HENRY   J.   WILSON. 
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1.  The  new  School  for  Blind  Children  which  has  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  Wavertree  Hall,  in  the  suburbs  of  Liver- 
pool, under  the  control  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind, 
which  has  existed  in  Liverpool  since  1791,  is  now  fully 
completed,  and  was  occupied  by  the  children  on  Monday, 
November  14th.  The  School  is  certified  as  providing  accom- 
modation for  90  children,  and  at  the  present  time  the  number  is 
64.  The  new  building  stands  in  three  acres  of  land.  There 
are  Committee  and  Show  rooms  and  Matron's  offices,  and 
behind  these  a  range  of  five  classrooms,  each  entered  from  a 
central  corridor,  which  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  building. 
These  classrooms  are  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
corridor  by  glazed  screens,  which  impart  a  light  and  cheerful 
appearance,  and  admit  of  perfect  supervision  by  the  teachers. 
The  boys'  and  girls'  staircases,  which  are  90  feet  apart,  with 
their  cloak  rooms,  etc.,  are  placed  at  either  end  of  the  central 
corridor,  and  beyond  the  boys'  staircase  is  the  approach  to  the 
gymnasium,  which  forms  a  corner  of  the  main  block  and 
measures  40  by  25  feet.  The  roof  is  open  timbered  of  pitch 
pine,  and  the  large  windows  at  each  end  are  filled  with  lead 
glazing  designed  by  the  architects.  The  projection  formed  by 
the  gymnasium  is  balanced  by  a  projecting  wing  at  the  corres- 
ponding corner  of  the  building,  which  forms  a  miniature 
hospital.  The  Dining  Hall  is  48  feet  by  19  feet.  The 
building  also  contains  large  day  rooms  for  boys  and  girls, 
servants'  hall,  a  large  workroom  for  the  children's  instruction  in 
industrial  work,  and  every  possible  convenience  for  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  children.  The  school  was  formally 
opened  on  12th  inst.  

2.  A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Governors  of  The  General 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  was  held  at  the  Institu- 
tion on  December  7th,  1898,  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the 
Committee  to  establish  a  Kindergarten  School.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  Birmingham  presided.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee (E.  M.  Goodman,  Esq.,)  in  moving  the  first  resolution. 
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explained  that  since  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act  1893,  came  into  operation, 'the  demand  upon  the 
accommodation  of  the  Institution  had  been  greatly  taxed, 
although  the  Committee,  in  anticipation  of  the  Act,  had  so 
enlarged  the  Institution  as  to  raise  the  number  of  Resident 
Pupils  from  65  to  116.  In  June,  1895,  the  School  had  its  full 
complement  of  pupils,  and  since  that  time  many  children  had 
had  to  wait  for  vacancies,  while  many  applications  could  not 
be  entertained.  Early  in  the  present  year  the  Birmingham 
School  Board  had  pressed  the  Committee  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  a  number  of  their  children,  and  suggested  the 
establishment  of  Day  Classes.  That  idea  did  not  meet  with 
favor  from  the  Committee,  but  they  informed  the  Board  that 
they  had  under  consideration  the  establishment  of  a  Kinder- 
garten School. 

Mr.  Goodman  argued  that  it  was  undesirable  that  the  little 
children — mere  infants — should  be  educated  with  the  older 
pupils,  and  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  separate  School  for 
these  little  ones,  where  they  could  receive  the  special  education 
and  attention  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  school  life  of 
the  Institution.  He  argued  that  Kindergarten  was  specially 
suitable  for  Blind  Children.  The  actual  cost  of  the  School  had 
not  been  ascertained,  nor  a  site  fixed  upon,  but  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  any  further  buildings  to  be  placed  on  the  present 
site.  The  estimated  Annual  Expenditure,  however,  would  pro- 
bably be  ;^i,i5o  per  annum,  while  the  sum  received  from  School 
Authorities  and  Government  Grants  (the  School  accommodating 
30  pupils),  would  be  ;^8oo,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  ;^35o  per 
annum,  which  they  would  appeal  to  the  public  to  meet. 

The  first  resolution,  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was 
desirable  to  establish  a  Kindergarten  School,  was  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Strange — supported  by  Mr.  George  Edwards — 
and  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Smith,  a  second  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
authorizing  the  Committee  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  establish 
the  School. 
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3.  New  Schools  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  under  the 
.  Leeds  School  Board  will  probably  be  opened  about  the  end  of 
May.  In  October  last  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  new  Building  in 
course  of  erection.  It  has  a  fine  exterior,  and  the  internal 
arrangements  seem  as  complete  as  possible,  including  an 
elaborate  system  of  ventilation  and  heating.  Each  Department 
will  be  distinct  in  its  working,  and  there  will  be  accommodation 
in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  for  59  Boarders  and  30  Day 
Scholars.  The  Blind  children  will  be  taught  on  the  ground 
floor  and  the  Deaf  on  the  first  floor.  There  will  be  large 
assembly  halls,  numerous  classrooms,  separate  dormitories  and 
staircases  for  boys  and  girls  for  both  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf, 
day-rooms,  sick-rooms,  lavatories,  bath  rooms,  and  in  the  base- 
ment a  large  swimming  bath.  Facilities  will  also  be  provided 
for  cookery,  Sloyd  woodwork  and  physical  exercises.  There 
^^■6  55  pupils  in  the  temporary  schools,  19  of  whom  are  day 
scholars.  The  Inspector  in  his  last  report  states,  "  The 
discipline  and  attainments  are  highly  creditable  to  Miss  Hawk 
and  her  staff",  who  are  evidently  devoted  to  their  work."  Miss 
Hawk  is  an  old  "  Gardner  Scholar '  and  pupil  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood,  and  so  also 
are  other  members  of  her  staff".  She  has  not  only 
proved  herself  an  experienced  teacher,  but  also  uses  all  her 
influence  in  School  and  out  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
Blind.  There  are  Band  of  Hope  Meetings  once  a  week,  and 
last  year  a  number  of  the  pupils  passed  an  examination  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
and  five  of  them  gained  prizes.  Another  old  "  Gardner  Scholar  " 
and  pupil  of  the  Normal  College  is  doing  excellent  work  as 
Visitor  to  the  Blind  of  Leeds. 


4.  The  Committee  of  the  Institution  for  the  blind  at  Hull, 
and  especially  Dr.  Rockliff"e,  the  indefatigable  Hon.  Secretary, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  completed  the  rather  large 
scheme  which  they  laid  before  the  public  in  1892.  The  scheme 
was  as  follows  : — 

I .  The  setting  apart  of  a  room  in  the  workshops  for  dining 
room  purposes  only. 


2.  The  providing  a  workroom  for  women  entirely  apart 
from  the  men. 

3.  The  construction  of  new  workshops  for  men  whereby 
nine  additional  men  could  be  employed. 

4.  The  providing  larger  warehouse  accommodation  and 
sheds  for. storing  willows. 

5.  The  providing  a  Home  for  Blind  Women. 

6.  The  purchasing  of  the  adjoining  site  to  carry  out  the 
above. 

In  January,  1898,  everything  had  been  accomplished  with 
the  exception  of  the  Home,  and  .the  Committee,  feeling  the 
burden  of  the  debt  thereby  incurred  with  their  bankers,  and  a 
mortgage  of  ;^8oo  still  remaining  on  the  premises,  determined 
to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  raise  £3,000  to  complete  the 
scheme  and  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  other  liabilities.  The 
Committee  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  were  approached,  and 
generously  made  a  grant  of  ;63oo  with  a  promise  of  an 
additional  ;!fJ^2oo  when  the  sum  of  ^2,800  had  been  raised 
locally.  The  stimulus  thereby  given  proved  a  great  success  and 
the  ^3, GOO  have  now  been  raised  and  the  Institution  and  Home 
are  free  from  debt.  The  Home  has  been  planned  so  as  to 
allow  freedom  and  independence  to  the  inmates,  and  to  make  it 
a  "  Home  "  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  On  two  floors  of  the 
house  there  are  ten  separate  bedrooms  for  blind  women,  each 
room  has  a  window  and  contains  a  bed,  chest  of  drawers,  etc., 
and  each  inmate  has  her  own  key,  a  duplicate  being  retained  by 
the  Matron.  There  are  lavatories  with  hot  and  cold  water  on 
each  landing,  and  a  special  sickroom  with  fire  place  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  Matron's  bedroom,  The  ground  floor  contains  one 
large  room,  a  portion  of  which  is  partitioned  off  to  form  a 
window  work-room  with  large  plate  glass  front,  and  it  is 
intended  to  have  the  various  workpeople  of  the  Institution  at 
work  in  this  place,  when  not  used  for  displaying  the  goods  for 
sale.  The  remainder  of  this  floor  forms  a  common  sitting 
room,  where  each  inmate  will  have  her  own  private  cupboard 
and  armchair,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  furniture,  and  there 
will  be  a  library  and  pianoforte.  The  Home  will  be  opened 
probably  before  these  lines  appear  in  print. 
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5.  It  is  pleasing  to  announce  that  new  workshops,  i8 
feet  wide,  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Wolverhampton.  The 
building  consists  of  two  floors,  and  on  each  there  will  be 
accommodation  for  28  workpeople,  instead  of  12  as  in  the  old 
premises.  The  site  cost  ;^i,io5,  and  the  workshop  will  be 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  very  commodious,  heated  with  hot 
water,  and  will  cost  about  £'jSo.  The  sale  shop  has  been 
lengthened  by  nine  feet,  and  two  large  windows  inserted  at  a 
cost,  with  fittings,  of  about  ;^2so. 


6.  The  results  of  the  examination,  held  last  July,  by  the 
Education  Department  at  the  Smith  Training  College  at 
Norwood  are  as  follows : — Miss  Lily  Bell  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Pearson  passed  their  Second  Year's  Certificate  Examination 
in  the  First  Division.  They  were  formerly  students  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  and  are  now  acting  teachers.  Four 
students.  Misses  Nellie  Adams,  Florence  Brautigam,  Annie 
Gape,  and  Bella  Luker,  passed  the  Second  Year's  Examination 
in  the  First  Division  ;  three  students,  Misses  Alice  Higgins, 
Fanny  Kay,  and  Alice  Newman,  passed  in  the  First  Division, 
Part  I.,  Second  Division,  Part  II.  ;  one,  Miss  Nellie  Smith,  First 
Division,  Part  I.,  Third  Division,  Part  II.  Five  students.  Misses 
Alice  Balchin,  Nellie  Swithinbank,  Bessie  Thomas,  Emily 
Whitehouse,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Sharp,  passed  their  First  Year's 
Examination ;  all  were  placed  in  the  First  Division  in  Part  I., 
three  in  the  Second,  two  in  the  Third  in  Part  II.  Three 
students  passed  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination  and  have 
begun  their  first  year's  work.  Two  others  were  prepared,  but 
the  Code  required  that  they  should  be  eighteen  on  September 
I  St.  and  as  they  did  not  become  eighteen  until  three  or  four 
weeks  later,  they  were  ineligible  to  compete.  Two  acting 
teachers  from  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Manchester,  passed 
their  First  Year's  Examination.  Mr.  Chas.  Tivey  was  placed  in 
the  First  Division,  Part  I.,  Second  Division,  Part  II.  Miss  Eliza 
Fitzsimmon,  Second  Division,  Parts  I.  and  II.  Two  who  were 
formerly  pupils  at  the  School  in  Newcastle  entered  for  the 
Queen's  Scholarship  Examination,  and  one  of  them.  Miss 
Alice  Meiklejohn,  passed. 
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y.  The  Lending  Library,  at  114,  Belsize  Road,  London, 
N.W.,  was  incorporated  on  September  15th,  and  the  name  of  the 
Association  is  "  The  Incorporated  National  Lending  Library 
for  the  Blind."  The  first  President  is  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce, 
M.P.,  and  the  first  Vice-President,  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish, 
who  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  altogether  of  twelve  members.  A  copy  of  the 
Memorandum  and  of  the  Articles  of  Association  has  been 
forwarded  to  us,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  this  Library, 
which  has  proved  so  useful  to  the  Blind,  has  now  been  placed 
on  a  sound  footing  for  their  permanent  benefit. 


8.  The  School  Board  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  have  agreed, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Educational  Department,  to  make 
a  donation  of  ;^i,ooo  to  the  Building  Fund  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  provided  that  the  Board  are 
allowed  to  be  represented  on  the  Committee  of  the  School. 


9.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Alfred  Hirst's  most 
interesting  article  entitled  "  My  Dark  World,"  which  appeared 
in  The  Sunday  Magazine,  has  been  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet,  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  We  should  be 
further  indebted  to  the  Association  if  it  would  stereotype  the 
article  in  Braille. 


10.  Miss  Moon  visited  America  last  year,  and  proposes  to 
pay  another  visit  this  year  in  order  to  advocate  the  starting  of 
Home  Teaching  Societies  and  the  use  of  books  in  Dr.  Moon's 
type.  During  her  last  visit  Home  Teaching  was  planned  and  is 
now  being  carried  out  in  Boston,  under  the  surveillance  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  who  has  bought  several 
volumes  of  books,  and  made  arrangements  for  teachers  to  search 
out  and  teach  ths  blind.  Similar  work  has  been  started  in 
connection  with  the  Free  Circulating  Library  at  New  York, 
to  which  a  complete  set  of  books  in  Moon's  type  has  been 
presented  and  the  expense  of  a  teicher  guaranteed  by  two 
private  individuals.     At  the  Free  Library  at  Philadelphia  a  room 
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is  set  apart  in  which  to  keep  the  books  in  Moon's  type,  and  a 
superintendent  is  appointed  to  attend  to  them,  whilst  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  provides  a  teacher. 


1 1 .  There  is  a  vacant  Gardner  Scholarship  of  the  value  of 
;^5o  a  year  tenable  at  the  College  for  the  Blind  sons  of  gentle- 
men at  Worcester.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Gardner  Trust,  53,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.W.  

12.  Can  anyone  recommend  a  cheap  typewriting  machine 
serviceable  for  the  blind,  other  than  the  "  Simplex  ?  "  The  price 
not  to  exceed  ^10.  

13.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Levin, 
M.A.,  whose  name  appeared  in  the  list  of  University  Graduates 
printed  last  July,  is  the  author  of  "  Six  Lectures  on  the  Philoso- 
phical Writings  of  Cicero,"  "Notes  on  Inductive  Logic,"  "The 
Logic  of  Money,"  &c.,  &:c.  Mr.  Levin  graduated  as  Senior  Opt. 
in  1 86 1  and  has  been  blind  since  1848. 


14.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  have  heard  nothing 
further  from  the  Education  Department  in  regard  to  the  paper  of 
suggestions  for  intending  exhibitors  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
I  goo. 


15.  It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  have  some 
further  information  about  I\Ir.  R.  H.  Rhys,  J. P.,  to  whom  brief 
allusion  was  made  in  the  last  number.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  address  presented  to  him,  and  is  a  wonderful  record  of 
most  important  and  useful  work  by  a  blind  man  : — 
"  To  Rees  Hopkins  Rhys,  J. P., 

"  Plasnewydd,  Aberdare. 

"  Dear  Sik, — Your  long  and  eminent  public  services,  ex- 
tending over  half  a  century,  coupled  with  the  approach  of  your 
eightieth  year,  have  led  your  friends  to  think  that  some 
recognition  thereof  should  be  made  by  the  ratepayers  and 
inhabitants  of  the  district.    The  high- constables  of  Aberdare  and 
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of  Merthyr  Tydfil  formed  a  committee,  and  privately  made  an 
appeal,  which  was  immediately  responded  to,  and  a  large  amount 
contributed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

"  You  have  been  appointed  for  the  thirty-third  consecutive 
time  Chairman  of  the  Aberdare  Local  Board  of  Health  and 
District  Council,  during  which  period  you  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs  and  important  under- 
takings, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  construction  of 
our  waterworks,  yielding  a  supply  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and 
equalled  in  few  neighbourhoods ;  a  system  of  sanitation, 
acknowledged  to  be  abreast  of  the  most  enlightened  sanitary 
science,  and  completed  at  an  economical  outlay;  and  the 
Aberdare  People's  Park,  which  is  the  pride  of  the  inhabitants 
and  unique  in  colliery  districts. 

"  Out  of  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  you  have  been 
twenty-four  years  member,  and  twenty-one  years  chairman,  of 
the  Aberdare  School  Board.  During  that  period  fifteen  schools 
have  been  built  and  many  enlarged,  affording  accommodation 
for  over  6,000  children,  and  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
administration  of  the  schools  that,  while  efficiency  has  been 
maintained,  the  burden  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers  compares 
most  favourably  with  other  districts. 

"  Your  long  and  faithful  services  to  the  county,  as  one  of 
the  most  active  magistrates,  and  the  fact  of  your  having  been 
for  many  years  a  member  of  most  of  the  county  committees, 
previous  to,  as  well  as  since,  the  formation  of  the  County 
Council,  has  resulted  in  considerable  benefit  to  the  ratepayers  of 
the  county,  especially  to  those  of  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Union. 

"  During  the  fifty  years  you  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Merthyr  Board  of  Guardians,  your  great  experience  has  been 
highly  valued,  especially  by  those  who  have  acted  with  you  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs.  It  having  been  determined  by 
the  Committee  to  commission  Mr.  Thomas  Brock,  R.A.,  to 
execute  a  bust  of  yourself,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  allowed  to 
adorn  the  council  chamber  of  the  Aberdare  District  Council,  a 
place  so  intimately  associated  with  your  work,  and  it  is  our 
pleasing  duty  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  this  address  and  a  sum 
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of  one  thousand  guineas  as  a  slight  expression  of  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  the  subscribers  generally,  and  of  those  who  have  acted 
with  you  in  many  various  capacities. 

"  With  our  best  wishes,  we  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Thomas  Lloyd,  High-constable,  Aberdare. 

"  Frank  T.  James,  High-constable,  Merthyr. 

"  Leonard  Acomb,  "  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer." 
After  the  presentation  had  been  made,  Mr  Rhys,  who  spoke 
with  very  great  feeling,  said  he  very  deeply  felt  his  gratitude  to 
the  gentlemen  present  and  to  the  subscribers  for  their  mark  of 
appreciation.  Especially  did  he  feel  deeply  that  the  following 
day  would  be  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of  his  blindness.  The 
loss  of  his  sight  at  that  time  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him, 
as  he  had  such  excellent  prospects  in  his  business  as  a  mining 
engineer  connected  with  the  Abernant  Works.  When  that 
accident  occurred,  however,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
public  matters,  and  that  object  he  had  followed  with  all  the  zeal 
and  determination  he  was  capable  of,  and  he  felt  much  gratified 
to  receive  such  a  recognition  from  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers 
of  the  district  for  the  services  he  had  rendered,  especially  when 
he  considered  the  great  disadvantages  he  laboured  under  to 
carry  out  the  policy  he  had  laid  down  for  himself  directly  after 
he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accident.  Alluding  to  his 
service  in  reference  to  the  waterworks,  he  said  that  had  been  a 
hobby  of  his  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  private  company 
which  made  the  first  small  reservoir.  That  was  a  small 
beginning,  but  it  had  now  developed  to  an  important  work,  and 
had  been  the  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  system  of  sanitation 
and  their  sewage  farm,  of  putting  Aberdare  in  as  good  a  positior 
as  most  places,  and  better  than  many,  in  the  point  of  general 
healthiness  and  comparatively  low  rate  of  mortality. 


1 6.  Within  eleven  days  the  Blind  of  Germany  have  been 
deprived  of  three  of  the  most  eminent,  experienced  and  large- 
hearted  Directors  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  each  of  the  three 
in  his  own  way  has  had  remarkable  success  in  promoting  the 
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self-dependent  work  of  the  Blind  after  their  school  period  was 
ended.  Director  W.  Meeker,  of  the  Provincial  Blind  Institution 
of  Diiren,  died  on  the  7th  September,  aged  59,  after  30  years' 
eminently  successful  work.  Especially  noteworthy  have  been 
his  labours  and  success  in  the  direction  of  the  society  for 
helping  the  former  pupils  of  the  School  in  their  after  lives. 
Director  BUttner,  of  the  Royal  Blind  Institution,  Dresden, 
died  on  September  14th,  aged  56.  He  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law,  the  well-known  Director  Reinhardt,  of  the  same  Institution, 
in  1872,  where  he  had  worked  two  years  previously  as  teacher, 
and  during  26  years  worthily  carried  on  the  splendid  work  of  his 
predecessor.  Director  Rudolph  M.  Ritter  Von  Klar,  of  the  Klar 
Blind  Institution  at  Prague,  died  September  3rd,  aged  54.  For 
25  years,  with  remarkable  self-denial  and  devotion,  he  continued 
the  work  of  his  father,  in  the  Institution  which  his  grandfather 
founded,  and  whose  name  it  bears. 


17.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  the  suggestion  seems  a  good 
one,  that  a  list  of  recently  embossed  publications  should  be 
given  quarterly  in  these  papers.  We  will  gladly  fall  in  with  the 
suggestion  if  we  are  duly  informed  of  new  books  as  they  appear. 
Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  do  so. 


1 8.  A  further  suggestion  requires  more  careful  consideration, 
viz.,  that  these  columns  should  be  opened  for  advertisements  at 
a  nominal  fee  from  blind  people  seeking  employment.  We 
should  be  glad  of  our  readers'  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  if  it 
can  be  shewn  that  such  arrangement  would  be  really  likely  to 
benefit  the  Blind,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  try  it.  From  our 
own  experience,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  number  of 
advertisers  would  be  very  large,  and  that  the  likelihood  of  a 
favourable  response  would  be  nil.  At  the  time  of  penning  these 
lines,  we  are  trying,  but  so  far  in  vain,  to  obtain  regular  work  at 
some  Blind  Institution  for  a  man  who  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
best  all  round  basketmakers  in  London. 
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AFTERWARDS, 

Institutions  for  the   Blind  and  Their  Past  Pupils. 
A  Problem  and  a  Duty. 


The  operation  of  the  Act  for  the  Blind  of  1893 — the  main 
features  of  which  are  the  compulsory  education  of  all  blind 
children  at  Certified  Schools,  a  system  of  State  Inspection,  and 
the  award  of  State  Aid,  has  led  to  a  great  awakening  and  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  Blind  Institutions  of  the  country. 
A  spirit  of  greater  earnestness  is  noticeable  ;  improved  and  addi- 
tional methods  of  teaching  have  been  introduced,  and  blind 
children  are  receiving  the  advantage  of  a  more  thorough  and 
complete  system  of  education.  Much  interchange  of  thought 
and  opinion  is  also  taking  place  amongst  the  various  Institu- 
tions, and  a  great  anxiety  to  afford  the  best  possible  training  to 
their  pupils  is  generally  apparent. 

The  School  authorities  are  fulfilling  their  responsible  func- 
tions faithfully,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  Schools  has  considerably  increased.  Our  Blind 
Institutions  are  full  to  overflowing  with  children  of  a  younger 
and  more  uniform  age  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  question  then  of  the  education  of  the  young  Blind  is  no 
longer  a  doubtful  or  debateable  one.  We  know  what  is  required 
to  be  done,  and  a  system  has  been  established  which  will  no 
doubt  show  an  improved  condition  of  things  and  bear  much 
fruit  as  time  goes  on. 

The  most  serious  question,   however,  which  we  must  now 
ask  ourselves—  and  the  burden  of  its  solution  lies  heavily  upon 
us — is, 
"  What  awaits  our   pupils  after  they  have  completed 

THE  period  of  THEIR  EDUCATION,  AND  WHAT  ARE  TO  BE 
THE     RESULTS     AND    THE     OUT-COME    OF     ALL    OUR    TRAINING  ?  " 

This  is  indeed  the  burning  question  of  our  time.  I  desire  to 
submit  it  most  earnestly  to  the  Managers  of  Blind  Institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

In  a  few  short  years  quite  a  small  army  of  trained  young 
blind   workmen   and   women   will   be   pouring   forth   from  our 
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schools  and  technical  workshops,  ready  and  eager  to  begin  the 
battle  of  life. 

What  will  become  of  them  ? 

Hitherto  English  Institutions  have  as  a  rule  considered  that 
their  task  was  over  when  their  pupils  left  them.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  little  official  cognizance  has  been  taken  of  old  pupils 
after  they  have  passed  from  the  care  of  our  Institutions.  Therein 
lies  doubtless  to  a  large  extent,  the  reason  for  the  large  number 
of  failures  which  are  unhappily  to  be  found  about  the  country. 

Some  time  ago  the  leading  member  of  the  Committee  of 
one  of  our  Blind  Schools  remarked  to  a  well-known  worker  among 
the  Blind  • — "  Most  of  our  pupils  when  they  leave  us  are  sup- 
ported at  home  by  their  friends,  or  what  I  think  is  far  better,  go 
to  the  workhouse.  They  have  had  four  or  five  years  at  school 
which  they  will  always  look  back  upon  with  pleasure,  so  that 
the  education  they  have  received  has  not  been  thrown  away." 

This  must  surely  be  an  utterly  erroneous  conception  of  the 
function  of  an  Institution  for  the  Blind.  I  cannot  think  there 
can  be  many  who  would  seriously  hold  such  a  misconceived  view, 
but  I  fear  the  result  of  our  work  has  too  often  been  of  a  character 
to  justify  such  a  statement. 

A  statement  was  made  by  a  speaker  at  the  Conference  of 
Managers  and  Friends  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Norwood  in  1890, 
that  the  blind  trained  in  the  London  Schools  were  at  that 
moment  begging  in  the  streets  by  hundreds. 

The  Royal  Commission  also  threw  much  light  upon  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind.  It  stated  that  out  of  1,267  blind 
men  who  had  learnt  trades  in  various  Institutions  only  734 
proved,  according  to  their  own  account,  to  be  following  the  trade 
they  had  been  taught.  The  Commissioners  also  found  that  out 
of  1,141  males  who  had  been  in  Institutions,  only  355  stated  that 
they  were  able  to  maintain  themselves,  while  730  were  unable 
to  do  so;  and  out  of  the  638  females  who  had  been  in  Institu- 
tions, 75  were  able  to  maintain  themselves,  while  544  were  not. 

Ten  years  have  passed  away  since  this  inquiry  was  made 
and  the  question  we  now  ask  is,  "  Does  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  still  exist  ?"     I  fear  in  some  measure  it  does,     Heaven 
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forbid  that  it  should  exist  in  the  same  proportion,  but  surely  in 
any  case  there  is  abundant  proof  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  Managers  of  every  Institution  to  awake  to  this  matter  and 
to  recognise  their  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  pupils  whom 
they  have  trained.  For  is  it  not  sad,  nay  is  it  not  cruel  to 
remove  these  blind  scholars  from  their  frequently  sad  surroundings, 
educate  them,  stir  in  them  some  ambition  and  hope,  and  accustom 
them  to  a  better  state  of  things,  fit  them  to  obtain  their  own  living, 
and  to  spend  a  useful  industrial  life,  and  then  allow  them  for 
want  of  timely  help  to  realise  only  disappointment,  to  gravitate 
to  the  workhouse,  or  what  is  even  worse  to  the  streets.  ? 

The  very  training  that  they  have  received — mental,  moral, 
physical  and  technical,  may  only  serve  to  make  them  feel  more 
keenly  their  unhappy  position,  and  thus  result  in  deepening  their 
woe.  What  wonder  that  the  blind  man  with  degradation  and 
poverty  staring  him  in  the  face  feels  himself  at  enmity  with  all 
around,  and  in  spite  of  his  ability  to  work  sinks  lower  and  lower 
because  he  has  not  the  opportunity  to  work,  These  are  no 
extreme  statements,  but  they  are  truths  which  have,  un- 
fortunately, too  often  been  verified.  As  with  the  sighted  so  with 
the  blind,  honest  work  is  the  true  remedy,  and  the  want  of 
occupation  means  poverty  and  the  misery  begotten  of  poverty. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  I  have  recently  made  en- 
quiries at  a  large  number  of  the  workhouses  of  this  country,  and 
I  regret  to  find  that  amongst  the  inmates  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  blind  persons  who  have  been  trained,  in  some 
cases  for  a  long  period,  in  our  Institutions.  Unhappily,  some 
of  our  wealthiest  Institutions  figure  frequently  in  the  returns. 

What  after  all  is  the  great  object  of  all  our  efi"orts  and 
training  }  What  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  Blind  question  }  Is  it 
not  to  render  our  Blind  self-supporting,  and  to  enable  them  to 
become  responsible  and  respected  members  of  society.'^  And  if  for 
the  want  of  aftercare  and  supervision  our  pupils  fail,  is  not  the 
initial  object  of  our  training  Institutions  imperilled  } 

What  then  must  be  our  course }  We  must  seek  to  give 
our  young  Blind  the  very  best  education  both  mental  and 
physical,   the   very    best    manual   training   and    the  very  best 
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all-round  preparation  for  the  battle  of  life  in  our  power,  and 
we  must  recognise  that  our  work  thus  accomplished  is  then  only 
half-done.  Every  Institution  must  realise  that  it  is  as 
much  a  part  of  its  duty  to  watch  over  and  continue  in  close  rela- 
tion with  its  former  pupils  as  it  is  to  train  them. 

I  desire  to  put  strongly  to  all  the  authorities  of  Institutions 
throughout  the  country,  that  as  the  young  Blind  are  now  all  to 
be  swept  into  the  net  of  instruction,  as  all  are  to  come 
under  the  influences  of  education  and  training,  we  must  in 
equity  accept  the  responsibility  of  assisting  them  to  realise  the 
benefits  of  the  training  they  have  received.  How  must  this 
be  accomplished  ?  I  think  the  solution  must  be  found  in  one  of 
two  ways. 

I.  Workshops  for  the  Blind.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
more  Workshops  are  needed  in  the  country,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  additional  ones  have  recently  been  established  at 
Northampton,  Middlesborough,  and  Whitby.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  similar  small  workshops  could  be  started  in  suit- 
able centres  not  already  covered  by  existing  Institutions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  many 
men,  perhaps  from  want  of  business  energy  or  force  of  character, 
are  much  more  suited  to  working  for  others  than  for  them- 
selves. If  those  who  have  had  a  satisfactory  training  could 
find  immediate  employment  in  workshops,  much  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  solved.  This  method  has  been  the  one  most  relied 
on  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  is  much  to  say  in  its  favour. 
Given  such  workshops  the  blind  worker  has  little  anxiety  or 
responsibility.  Regular  daily  work,  and  with  it  regular  income 
are  secured.  Good  materials  are  supplied,  purchasers  are 
found  without  loss  of  time  to  the  blind  for  the  goods  when  made, 
suitable  workrooms  as  regards  space,  warmth  and  cleanliness, 
with  proper  tools,  are  provided,  as  well  as  other  advantages 
which  might  be  enumerated.  But  the  accommodation  in  existing 
workshops  is  at  present  very  limited,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  those  trained  in  Institutions  to  find  employment 
therein,  while  some  Institutions  have  no  Workshops  attached. 
In    1886   there   were   in  all  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  England 
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i,26o  pupils  (there  are  doubtless  many  more  now),  and  the 
whole  Workshop  accommodation,  including  those  Workshops 
attached  to  Institutions,  was  547.  Reckoning  the  average 
stay  of  each  pupil  at  eight  years,  157  would  leave  annually, 
so  that  but  few  of  these  could  be  received  into  existing 
Workshops,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  trade  of  these  would  expand 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  pupils  trained.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  a  considerable  number  who  from  one  cause  or 
another  have  to  work  for  themselves.     We  must  then  have, — 

II.  Care  and  Assistance  for  Independent  Workers. 
Some  there  are  who  prefer  to  start  in  business  for  themselves 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  when  possessed  of  the  necessary 
energy  and  force  of  character  they  should  be  scattered  among 
the  seeing  population,  and  enabled  to  work  independently  as 
seeing  workmen  do,  for  it  is  not  desirable  that  all  the  blind 
should  be  gathered  together  into  centres  for  employment  in 
workshops. 

The  system  of  caring  for  and  supervising  former  pupils 
working  independently  is  the  plan  chiefly  adopted  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  a  method  which  has  met  with  great  success  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  and  a  long  experience  has  satisfied 
the  German  Authorities  that  under  it  almost  all  the  pupils  become 
successful.  This  plan,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Fiirsorge," 
commenced  at  the  Dresden  Institution  in  the  little  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  where  it  has  been  in  operation  for  over  fifty  years,  and 
it  is  known  in  England  as  the  "  Saxon  "  system.  It  is  equally 
successful  in  the  province  of  Schleswig  Holstein  and  at 
Mecklenburg,  as  well  as  at  Vienna  and  Paris.  The  system 
consists  mainly  in  the  Institution  keeping  in  touch  with  all  its 
former  pupils.  The  "  Fiirsorge  "  society  connected  with  the 
Institution  takes  care  that  the  old  pupils,  as  long  as  they 
behave  themselves  properly  and  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
shall  receive  such  moral  and  material  support  that  they  shall  in 
no  case  be  driven  to  apply  for  parish  assistance.  In  fact  the 
receipt  of  such  relief,  or  begging  in  any  form,  disqualifies 
them  from  any  participation  in  the  Fund.  The  essential  feature 
is,    that  the  Institution  continues  in  close   relation    with    all  its 
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former  pupils,  and  assists  them  by  every  means  in  its  power,  to 
maintain  themselves  by  carrying  on  the  trade  they  have  been 
taught. 

A  brief  account  of  the  system  as  carried  on  in  Saxony  may 
be  given  as  follows, — 

When  the  Director  of  the  Institution  considers  that  a  pupil 
is  sufficiently  master  of  his  trade  to  be  able  to  support  himself, 
he  looks  out  for  some  suitable  opening  for  him  in  his  own 
locality,  and  unless  there  are  any  special  reasons  why  he  should 
not  go  home  he  returns  there.  If  his  home  or  surroundings  are 
unsuitable  then  some  other  place  is  found  for  him.  The 
Director  visits  the  locality  where  the  pupil  is  to  settle  and  ar- 
ranges for  some  leading  person  in  the  district  to  act  as  his 
guardian  or  foster-parent,  so  to  speak.  This  is  usually  the  clergy- 
man, doctor,  mayor,  or  some  other  benevolent  practical  person 
of  influence.  His  duties  are  to  advise  the  blind  man  in  his 
business  whenever  necessary  ;  introduce  him  to  customers,  keep 
an  interested  and  watchful  eye  upon  him,  and  to  keep  the 
Director  informed  as  to  his  circumstances  and  conduct.  The 
pupil  is  also  expected  to  write  to  the  Institution  at  stated  times 
saying  how  he  is  getting  on  and  giving  full  particulars  about 
himself.  Then  as  long  as  the  pupil  conducts  himself  properly 
he  is  sure  to  be  assisted  from  a  Fund  established  in  connection 
with  the  Scheme  to  whatever  extent  is  necessary.  The  pupil  is 
started  with  an  outfit  of  tools  and  materials,  or  whatever  is 
suitable  for  his  particular  business,  supplied  with  materials  at 
cost  price  as  required,  and  is  assisted  if  necessary  when  suffering 
from  sickness  or  accident,  or  whenever  any  extra  outlay  is  needed 
which  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  defray.  The  Institution  will 
further  assist  him  by  selling  the  goods  which  he  is  himself 
unable  to  dispose  of.  A  Register  is  kept  at  the  Institution  for 
every  blind  person  from  the  time  he  enters  the  Institution,  and 
this  Register  is  continued  after  his  discharge  until  his  death  or 
until  the  '"  Fiirsorge  "  is  withdrawn. 

The  Director  visits  the  former  pupil  from  time  to  time,  and 
also  in  case  the  guardian  desires  advice  or  help.  The  results  of 
these  visits,   as  well  as  all  communications  from  the   guardian, 
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the  letters  from  the  blind  person,  and  every  document  relating 
to  his  case,  are  entered  in  the  Register. 

The  Assisting  Fund  in  Saxony  is  now  considerable.  The 
State  pays  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Institution,  so  that  all  the 
subscriptions,  donations,  interest  on  invested  capital,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  pupils'  work  go  to  the 
Fund,  which  amounts  to  ^2,000  per  annum.  About  400  persons 
receive  help  from  the  Fund,  which  thus  averages  about  £$  each. 
Under  this  Scheme  it  is  stated  that  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  all  the 
former  pupils  are  able  to  get  on  without  receiving  any  parish 
assistance.  The  Fund  is  principally  required  amongst  the  old 
and  sickly  and  the  women.  Very  few  of  the  blind  women 
of  Saxony  are  able  fully  to  support  themselves. 

In  Saxony  it  is  considered  well  that  each  former  pupil 
should  have  something  from  the  Fund  every  year.  Those  who 
do  not  require  it  receive  simply  a  sort  of  acknowledgment,  and 
thus  a  larger  amount  is  available  for  expenditure  where  requisite. 

This  system  with  various  modifications  is  carried  out  more 
or  less  in  almost  ail  German  Institutions. 

In  formulating  any  Scheme  on  the  lines  of  the  Saxon 
system  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  Institutions  are  not 
like   those    in    Germany  and  America  maintained  by  the  State 

The  reform  would  thus  involve  a  good  deal  of  additional 
expense,  for  a  separate  Fund  would  need  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
purpose. 

Further,  to  carry  out  the*  system  perfectly  would  greatly 
increase  the  labours  of  the  Director  or  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution,  for  this,  in  itself,  would  almost  absorb  the  time 
of  one  individual,  and  he  would  require  the  services  of  an 
additional  officer,  for  amongst  his  most  important  work  would 
be  the  supervision  of  former  pupils. 

I  have  recently  made  enquiries  of  every  Institution  in  this 
country,  and  I  find  there  is  no  Institution  in  which  this  system 
is  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  much 
more  attention  is  being  turned  to  the  matter.  At  several  Institu- 
tutions,  notably  at  York,  Birmingham,  and  Nottingham,  with 
which  last  Institution  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected,  there 
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are  separate  Trust  Funds  for  the  purpose,  while  much  is  done 
in  a  systematic  way  to  supervise  and  assist  former  pupils.  In 
various  other  Institutions  some  effort  is  made  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  in  a  number  of  others  little  of  a  practical  character 
appears  to  be  done.  In  some,  the  Saxon  system  is  not  even 
known,  and  I  have  been  asked  in  several  instances  for  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  To  my  mind  a  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  Managers  of  those  Institutions, 
in  possession  of  large  accumulated  funds,  who  continue  to 
allow  their  pupils  to  drift,  and  pay  so  little  attention  to  this 
important  matter.  I  may  add  that  at  Nottingham  this  question 
was  regarded  as  of  so  much  importance  that  it  was  adopted  as 
our  scheme  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  Institution  a  few  years  ago, 
and  though,  unfortunately,  our  income  from  Invested  Capital  is 
less  than  ;^3oo  a  year  apart  from  this  Fund,  the  sum  of  ;^2,ooo 
together  with  ;^i,ooo  from  a  generous  donor,  was  set  aside,  as 
a  Fund  for  this  purpose. 

To  summarise,  I  would  lay  down  this  broad  principle  that 
the  training  of  the  blind  must  involve  one  of  two  things.  We 
must  either  provide  ourselves  for  the  Direct  Employment  of  the 
blind,  or  arrange  for  the  care  of  Independent  Workers  by  some 
systematic  scheme  on  the  lines  laid  down  above.  For  those  who 
leave  the  Institution  this  "Care  System"  means  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  The  great  and  good  Dr.  T.  R. 
Armitage,  whose  loss  we  shall  never  cease  to  mourn,  stated  that 
he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  would  be  the  greatest 
reform  which  could  be  introduced  into  our  English  Blind 
School  system.  While  he  lived,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  he 
never  ceased  to  advocate  it,  and  it  is  well  known  to  many  of  us 
how  earnestly  he  laboured.  He  even  i  went  so  far  as  to  urge,  in 
his  examination  as  a  witness  before  the  Royal  Commission,  that 
the  after  success  of  former  pupils  should  be  the  gauge  by  which 
State  Aid  should  be  give  to  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  in 
this  view  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the  late  Mr.  Mundella. 
He  has  gone  to  his  rest,  let  it  be  our  part  to  endeavour  to  follow 
in  his  foot-steps,  by  carrying  out  the  system  he  felt  to  be  of  such 
paramount  importance. 
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Much  has  been  done  for  the  blind  during  this  century. 
Especially  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  great  strides  been 
made  in  our  Institutions.  The  introduction  of  Kindergarten 
and  Technical  Training,  Gymnasiums  and  Physical  Training, — 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  an  Institution  with  a  Gymna- 
sium— Typewriting,  the  growth  of  our  industries,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  recognition  of  the  Blind  by  the  State,  have  given  a 
great  impetus  to  our  cause,  and  this  Nineteenth  Century  may 
well  be  called  "THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  CARE  FOR 
THE  BLIND."  Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that  in  the  century  so 
soon  to  dawn,  a  brighter  and  happier  state  of  things,  the  outcome 
of  an  honest  independence,  may  also  dawn  for  the  blind  ? 

H.  W.  P.  PINE. 

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham. 


THE     REPORT     ON     SCHOOLS     FOR     THE 

BLIND     BY     THE     EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT. 


Since  our  last  number  was  issued  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  on  Schools  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf,  with  appendices,  has  been  published.  The  report, 
however,  is  more  than  a  year  old,  as  it  is  for  the  year  ended  31st 
August,  1897.  During  that  period  the  accommodation  for  blind 
children  in  certified  schools  increased  from  1476  to  16 16, 
additional  accommodation  having  been  provided  for  140 
children.  The  number  of  scholars  on  the  books  of  these 
schools  increased  from   1226  to   1280.     It  is  pleasing  to   know 
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that  in  the  summer  of  1 897  circulars  were  issued  to  the  School 
Authorities  calling  for  returns  of  all  blind  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16,  and  that,  as  a  result,  many  previously 
neglected  cases  have  been  brought  to  light.  Mr.  King,  H.M. 
Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  refers  to  the  progress  made 
during  the  year,  the  respective  merits  of  Day  Classes  and 
Boarding  Institutions,  the  need  of  regular  attendance,  the 
placing  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  ordinary  institution,  the 
Smith  Training  College,  higher  payment  of  blind  teachers,  the 
statutory  school  age,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  institutions. 
We  cordially  endorse  the  suggestion  that  the  blind  teachers' 
salaries  should  be  increased,  especially  as  now,  at  the  Smith 
Training  College,  they  obtain  a  certificate  of  attainments  bearing 
the  stamp  of  a  public  examination  equal  in  difficulty  to  the 
examination  for  sighted  teachers.  The  following  words  in  H.M. 
Inspector's  report  are  a  most  complete  and  just  representation 
of  the  state  of  the  case,  "A  work  which  requires  special 
science,  extraordinary  patience  and  devotion,  deserves  adequate 
remuneration.  The  patience,  the  perseverance,  the  tender 
devotion  to  their  charge  that  the  teachers,  men  and  women 
alike,  exhibit,;cannot  indeed  be  bought  with  a  price,  but  we  owe 
them  something  more  than  an  expression  of  admiration." 

When,  however,  we  read  Mr.  King's  remarks  about  the 
statutory  school  age,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  much 
disappointed.  He  says  that  the  consideration  of  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  school  age  to  1 8  "  must  be  deferred  till  experience 
has  shown  whether  a  longer  period  of  school  life  is  really 
required."  This  statement  is  indeed  disappointing  when  we 
know  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Blind  published  about  nine-and-a-half  years  ago,  it  is 
recommended — and  the  recommendation  is  that  of  experts 
after  hearing  a  mass  of  evidence — "That  from  ib  to  21  the 
School  Authority  should  have  the  power  and  duty  to  give  to  all 
the  necessitous  blind  a  liberal  grant  to  maintain  themselves 
while  they  are  learning  a  trade."  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that  in  December,  1896,  a  deputation,  introduced  by  [the  late 
Lord    Playfair,   consisting  of  representatives   from   the  Schools 
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for  the  Blind  and  of  others,  approached  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  * 
with  the  unanimous  desire  to  have  the  school  age  extended. 
The  question  is  how  to  arrange  that  those  children,  who  are 
anxious  to  complete  their  instruction  in  a  trade,  shall  not  have 
the  financial  assistance  withdrawn  from  them  on  their  1 6th  birth- 
day, as  is  now  the  case,  whereas  a  further  period  of  secondary  or 
technical  education  seems  absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  King  also 
writes,  "  When  the  scholar  can  support  himself  partially,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  parent,  not  the  State,  should  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  in  the  few  cases  where 
the  scholar  is  absolutely  friendless,  voluntary  agencies  may  be 
relied  upon  to  complete  the  training."  This  recommenda- 
tion is  apparently  opposed  to  the  above  quoted  one  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  and  we  must  say  that  for  "  few  cases"  we 
should  be  inclined  to  read  "  the  many  cases."  It  seems  to  us 
that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  parents  of  children  in  our  Schools 
for  the  Blind  are  unable  to  meet  the  naturally  heavy  expenses 
of  completing  their  children's  education  and  instruction.  In 
the  year  1898  just  ended  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner's  Trust 
for  the  Blind  have  assisted  158  pupils  to  complete  their  training 
at  various  institutions  at  a  cost  of  £^10-^,  but  this  does  but 
touch  the  fringe  of  the  whole  question. 

Once  again,  Mr.  King  writes,  "  The  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
have  already  power,  and  in  most  cases  the  will,  to  assist  in 
the  maintenance  of  older  children."  But  the  power  of  the 
Guardians  is  ptrmissiv?.  and  not  compulsory.  We  admit  that  many 
of  them  do  grant  the  requisite  assistance,  but  is  it  right  that 
the  blind  children  who  appeal  to  those  Guardians  who  have  not 
the  will,  should  suffer  on  that  account,  and  live  out  their  lives, 
already  so  heavily  handicapped,  still  more  handicapped  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  prevented  from  completing  their 
instruction  in  the  trade  by  which  they  hoped  to  maintain 
themselves  }  As  we  write,  we  have  two  letters  before  us  from 
the  clerks  of  two  different  Boards  of  Guardians,  giving  an 
emphatic  refusal  to  render  assistance  to  two  children  on 
completing  the  age  of  16.  There  is  also  a  newspaper  extract 
with  an  account  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the   Institution 
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for  the  Blind  at  Birmingham.  At  this  meeting  the  Chairman  is 
reported  to  have  said  "...  .at  that  age  {i.e.  i6)  the  blind  were 
not  always  in  a  position  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  the 
Committee  were  anxious  to  prolong  the  period  of  instruction. 
For  this  purpose  Boards  of  Guardians  were  empowered  to 
contribute,  but  it  was  difficult  sometimes  to  obtain  assistance 
from  them.  For  instance,  in  one  case  the  Aston  Guardians 
would  not  help  a  boy  because  the  Institution  was  in  Birming- 
ham, and  the  Birmingham  Guardians  refused  because  he 
belonged  to  Aston."  This  shuttlecock  policy  is  certainly  not 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  Blind.  On  all  sides  there  are 
cries  for  help  for  the  Blind  at  this  critical  age,  and  whilst  penning 
these  lines,  a  letter,  unsolicited  and  unexpected  was  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  same  Institution,  from  which  the 
following  paragraph  is  culled.  "The  difficulty  of  providing  for 
our  Blind  Pupils  after  the  age  of  1 6  is  yearly  increasing.  In 
1899  at  least  twelve  pupils  will  be  withdrawn  by  School  Authori- 
ties, and  we  have  no  scholarships  or  other  means  forthcoming 
(except  in  one  case)  unless  the  parents  are  willing  to  apply  to 
the  Guardians,  and  the  Guardians  are  also  willing  to  continue  the 
payments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  serious  state  of  things  will 
not  long  continue,  and  that  the  Government  will  take  active 
steps  to  make  provision  for  the  training  of  the  Blind  after  the 
age  of  16." 

If  there  be  an  exhibition  this  year  in  London  of  the 
educational  appliances,  etc.,  for  the  Blind,  which  are  going  to 
be  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1900,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
try  to  approach  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  on  Education 
again  on  the  urgency  of  this  question  ?  And  if  there  be  a 
deputation,  would  it  not  also  be  well  meanwhile  for  every 
Institution  and  Society  to  keep  the  letters  received  from 
Guardians  who  refuse  to  aid  the  Blind  above  16  years  in 
completing  their  instruction  in  a  trade  .''  Such  letters  would 
afford  a  strong  proof  of  the  necessity  of  either  making  the  power 
of  the  Guardians  compulsory  instead  of  permissive,  or  of 
extending  the  powers  of  the  School  Authorities. 

HENRY  J.   WILSON. 


The  General  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham. 

()th  December,  1898. 

TYPEWRITING     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Blinds 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  Mr.  Hirst's  letter  of  September  23rd, 

1898,  published  in  "  The  Blind."  Although  materially  differing 
from  him.  I  propose  to  discontinue  the  discussion,  unless  you 
think  it  would  be  in  the  interests  0/  the  Bli?td  that  I  should  reply. 

Your  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  my  Committee 
have  recently  opened  Typewriting  Offices  in  the  centre  of  our 
city,  and  Miss  Percy,  F.I.P.S.,  has  been  engaged  to  manage 
this  Department.  Every  modern  appliance  necessary  has  been 
introduced  into  these  Offices,  and  all  descriptions  of  work  are 
executed.  A  Commercial  School  for  the  "  Sighted "  has  also 
been  opened.  Our  Blind  Operators  give  instruction  in  Type- 
writing, while  tuition  in  Book-keeping,  and  Shorthand  is  imparted 
by  Miss  Percy.  It  may  appear  somewhat  novel  that  such  a 
school  should  be  established,  but  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  it  is  easier  work  for  the  Blind  to  teach  than  to  operate 
(although,  of  course,  they  do  the  latter  as  well),  while  the 
income  from  the  fees  for  teaching  will  materially  help  the 
finances  of  our  Typewriting  Department. 

I  have  just  learned  from  Mr.  lUingworth  that  the  prize  of  £$ 
offered  in  "  Hora  Jucunda"  for  the  best  System  of  Shorthand  for 
the  Blind,  has  been  awarded  to  our  three  Blind  Clerks,  who 
entered  the  competition.  This  system  is  the  one  we  have  been 
using  here  for  some  time,  and  the  same  for  which  a  Bronze 
Medal  was  recently  awarded  to  this  Institution.  Practically  the 
whole  of  our  correspondence  is  dictated  through  this  system.  If 
you  think  fit,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  fully  explain  it  in  a  subse- 
quent number  of  your  Magazine. 

Yours  faithfully, 

HENRY  STAINSBY. 

Secretary. 

[Note. — The  editor  is  quite  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Stainsby 
and  thinks  this  correspondence  had  now  better  cease.] 

Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  295,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
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may  be  expressed  in  the  signed  articles  or  in  letters  of  correspondents,  and 
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accompanied  by  the  writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Copies  of  this  Paper,  price  3d.  each,  or  35d.  post  free,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Editor. 


EDITORIAL. 


In  this  number  there  is  an  account  and  explanation  of  the 
system  of  shorthand  in  Braille  which  originated,  and  has  been 
adopted  with  much  success,  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Birmingham.  All  the  correspondence  of  this  Institution  is  now 
dictated  and  taken  down  in  Braille  shorthand  by  blind  persons. 
It  is  then  written  out  also  by  blind  operators  by  means  of  type- 
writing machines. 

In  the  next  number  an  interesting  article  will  appear  on 
*'  Blindness  in  the  Potteries,"  the  result  of  lead-poisoning,  by 
Miss  Mona  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Trades  Union 
League. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


NOTES. 


I .  The  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  was  first  in  the  list  of  can- 
didates at  the  recent  examination  for  Priest's  Orders  in  the 
LlandafF  Diocese,  and  the  Bishop  presented  him  with  two  books 
in  recognition  of  his  "  excellent  work."  Mr.  Barnard  will  be 
ordained  Priest  on  Trinity  Sunday  next. 


2.  Copies  of  the  Birminghana  system  of  Shorthand  in  the 
Braille  type  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Illingworth,  School  for 
the  Blind,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh.     Price  6d.,  post  free. 
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3-  A  memorial  from  the  Bradford  School  Board,  dated 
January  25th,  has  been  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  and  we  quote  from  it  the 
following  paragraphs,  which  will  probably  interest  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  various  Schools  for  the  Blind  : — 

"  The  second  case  which  the  Board  urge  is  that  of  the 
instruction  of  Deaf  and  Blind  Children :  that  the  additional 
burden  of  expenditure  in  connection  with  these  children  was 
laid  upon  the  Board  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1893, 
which  requires  the  School  Authority  to  provide,  not  only  special 
means  of  education,  but  also  board  and  lodging  for  these  afflicted 
children  in  such  cases  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School 
Authority,  be  deemed  advisable  :  that  it  is  found  that  the  cost 
of  ediication  in  Bradford  in  these  cases  has  been  over  ^16  a 
head  for  Deaf  Children,  and  a  similar  sum  per  head  for  Blind 
Children  :  that  the  Special  Grant  awarded  by  the  Government 
on  account  of  the  elementary  teaching  of  these  children  amounts 
to  only  ;^3  3s.  per  child  (plus  £,z  2s.  in  the  case  of  those  who 
receive  Manual  Instruction),  and  that  the  amount  thus  left  to  be 
provided  from  Local  Rates  is  about  ^it,  {£i  i  when  the  Manual 
Instruction  Grant  is  earned)  per  child  :  that  the  Board  consider 
that  this  is  too  heavy  a  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  Local  Rates. 

"Your  Memorialists  therefore  pray  that  the  Government 
will  make  an  additional  Grant,  on  behalf  of  Deaf  and  Blind 
Children,  of  at  least  ;^5  5  s.  per  child." 

We  understand  that  a  memorial  on  somewhat  similar  lines 
has  been  adopted  by  several  other  important  School  Boards. 


4.  The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  report  for 
last  year  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  in  Nova  Scotia. 
We  hope  that  it  may  catch  the  eye  of  our  Postmaster  General, 
and  that  he  may  determine  to  follow  such  an  excellent  example 
set  by  Canada. 

"Free  Postage. — The  marked  feature  in  the  year  1898,30 
far  as  the  Blind  of  this  country  are  concerned,  has  been  the 
action   of  the  Parliament   of  Canada  in  authorising  Hon.  Wm. 
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Mulock,  Postmaster  General,  to  allow  raised  print  books  for  the 
Blind  to  be  transmitted  free  of  cost  through  the  mails.  When 
it  is  understood  that  a  graduate  desiring  to  read  a  raised  print 
book  at  his  home,  has  to  pay  postage  each  way,  and  that  the 
postage  upon  the  twenty-five  vols,  of  the  Bible  printed  in 
Braille,  amounted  to  $9.60,  the  public  will  readily  appreciate 
that  this  new  postal  regulation  is  a  great  boon  to  the  Blind. 
The  thanks  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  are  due  to  the 
Postmaster-General  and  to  the  members  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada.  With  respect  to  the  free  transmission  of  embossed 
books  here  again,  we  find,  as  in  so  many  other  liberal  reforms^ 
Canada  leads  the  World." 


5.  The  new  Gorin  Tabulator  can  be  fitted  on  the  Rem- 
ington Type-writing  Machine,  and  greatly  facilitates  writing,, 
especially  in  tabulated  work.  By  the  use  of  this  attachment, 
columns  of  figures  and  other  matter  can  be  instantly  made  to 
fall  in  their  right  place  without  any  calculations.  The  use  of 
this  Tabulator  removes  the  greatest  difficulty  the  Blind  have  had 
to  contend  with  in  type-writing. 


6.  The  Editor  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  several 
correspondents  for  kindly  giving  him  the  name  and  address  of  a 
cheap  type-writing  machine,  in  reply  to  a  paragraph  in  the  last 
number. 


7.  The  Committee  of  the  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  at 
Liverpool  have  purchased  23  acres  of  land  at  West  Derby,  in 
the  outskirts  of  Liverpool,  at  a  cost  of  ;^4,6oo,  and  intend  to 
erect  thereon  an  Auxiliary  School  with  accommodation  for  65 
children,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ;^i 0,600. 


8.  The  Home  for  Blind  Women  at  Hull,  referred  to  in  the 
last  number,  was  opened  on  February  23rd  by  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Wilson.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  much  satisfaction 
was  expressed  at  all  the  arrangements  in  the  Home. 
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9-  The  South  London  Press  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  a 
Blind  man's  heroism  at  a  fire.  Mr.  J.  B.  Ortton  was  the  first  to 
be  aroused  by  the  smoke,  and  then  gave  warning  to  the  other 
inmates  of  the  house,  thus  saving  seven  persons'  lives  by  his 
*' courage,  self-possession,  and  promptness."  He  was  the  last 
to  leave  the  burning  building,  and  passed  over  the  staircase 
which  was  "  fully  alight  within  three  minutes  of  his  descent." 


lo.  The  London  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
has  recently  formed  a  Department  for  the  Blind.  The  Secretary 
is  Mrs.  von  Braun,  37,  Egerton  Crescent,  S.W.  The  object  of 
the  Department  is  to  visit  and  befriend  blind  Young  Women, 
and  to  provide  them  with  the  papers  of  the  Association  in 
Braille. 


1 1 .  The  Committee  of  the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Birmingham  have  secured  about  9  acres  of  land  at  Harborne, 
for  the  proposed  Kindergarten  School.  The  portion  of  land 
not  utilised  for  the  School  will  be  available  for  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  work,  which  is  now  much  hampered  for  want  of 
more  space  in  the  Institution. 


12.  The  new  Workshops  for  the  Blind  at  Wolverhampton, 
referred  to  in  paragraph  No.  5  of  the  last  number,  were  opened 
on  April  i  ith  by  Lord  Dartmouth. 


13.  The  Annual  Meeting  in  connection  with  the  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind  at  Bradford,  took  place  on  March  7th,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City.  We  hear  that  the 
Committee  were  much  encouraged  by  the  financial  assistance 
promised  at  the  meeting. 

14.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the 
Blind  was  held  on  March  loth,  when  the  Dean  of  York  presided. 
The  report  says  that  "  Progress,  slow  and  sure,  is  our  record 
for  1898."  This  Institution  is  certainly  slowly  and  surely 
stretching   out   its  arms  of  assistance  to  the  Blind,  not  only  in 
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but  outside  the  city  of  York,  and  already  workshops  have  been 
started  at  Whitby  and  at  Middlesborough,  and  there  is  a  Home 
for  Women  at  Scarborough,  not  to  mention  help  being  given  to 
-old  pupils,  and  to  the  aged.  This  is  the  kind  of  steady  advance 
that  all  those  interested  in  the  Blind  cannot  but  wish  was  more 
general. 


15.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  Blind  took  place  on'March  9th,  at  the  house  of 
the  Hon.  F.  W.  D.  Smith,  M.P.  The  room  was  quite  full,  and 
interesting  addresses  were  given  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
Mrs.  Fawcett.     Lord  Midleton  occupied  the  chair. 


16.  The  Annual  Festival  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Blind  Pen- 
sion Society  took  place  on  March  13th,  and  was  very  successful 
this  year.  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  York  presided.  The  contri- 
;butions  amounted  to  over  ;^3ooo. 


17.  The  fifty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum  took  place  on  February  8th,  with  Mr.  Ralph  Hall,  J. P., 
in  the  chair.  Lord  Derby  was  appointed  President  for  the  year, 
and  six  candidates  were  elected  as  inmates  of  the  Asylum. 


18.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northampton  Blind 
Association  took  place  on  February  13th,  when  the  chair  was 
-occupied  by  the  Mayor  of  Northampton,  as  President  of  the 
Association.  A  workshop  was  opened  last  September  in  con- 
nection with  this  Society,  and  already  there  are  several  men  at 
work. 


19.  A  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity,  accompanied 
by  an  interesting  Report,  has  been  presented  to  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Georges  Berry,  a  well-known 
Deputy,  who  has  made  the  beggars  of  Paris  his  special  study 
for  some  years.  Many  of  his  stories  are  amusing,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  strong  proofs  of  the  almost  criminal  folly  of  the 
indiscriminate  almsgiving  often  practised  in  our  streets.  M. 
Berry  asserts  that  the  majority  of  street  beggars  are  impostors, 
.and  that  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  whenever  he  enquired 
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into  the  cases  of  blind  beggars,  he  always  found  that  they  had' 
as  good  sight  as  his  own.  He  tells  one  story  of  a  woman,  who- 
every  Sunday  was  to  be  seen  near  the  Church  at  Nogent-sur- 
Marne,  accompanied  by  a  very  tall  man,  "  quite  blind,"  and  a 
good  singer.  One  evening,  however,  the  two  having  dined  not 
wisely  but  too  well,  there  was  a  dispute  over  the  day's  earnings,, 
and  the  "  blind  "  man  used  his  eyes  and  his  fists  pretty  freely. 
The  next  Sunday  the  same  woman  appeared  with  a  very  small 
man,  much  to  the  surprise  of  her  regular  supporters. 


RECENT    LITERATURE. 


shall  feed  His 


During  the  past  three  months  the  following  works  have 
been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  n,  Cambridge  Square.  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

Solos  and  Choruses  FRo:\r  the  "  INIessiah,"  Handel. — 

Recit.    and  Air   (Tenor) — Comfort   ye   My  j^people, 
and  Every  Valley  shall  be  exalted 

Chorus — And  the  Glory  of  the  Lord 

Recit.  and  Air  (Contralto) — Behold  a  Virgin,  and 
O,  Thou  that  tellest 

Air  (Soprano) — Rejoice  greatly 

Airs  (Contralto  and  Soprano) — He 
flock,  and  Come  unto  Him 

Chorus — For  unto  us  a  Child 

Chorus — Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 

Air  (Contralto) — He  was  despised 

Air  (Bass) — Why  do  the  Nations 

Chorus — Hallelujah     . . 

Air  (Soprano) — I  know  that  my  Redeemer 

Recit.  and  Air  (Bass) — Behold  I  tell  you^a  mystery 
and  The  trumpet  shall  sound         . .  . .  . .       o 

Handel — Dead  March  in  Saul  (Organ)    . .  . .  . .       o 

Mendelssohn — War  March  of  the  Priests  (Organ)  . .       o 

Daily  Text  Books.    2  vols. . ,  . .  . .  . .     each       3 

Selection  of  the  "  Narrow  Way  "  (interpointed) . .  . .        i 
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'Scripture  Portions  for  1899 

Fifth  Crown  Reader.     3  vols,  (interpointed)       . .      each 

Laddie  (interpointed) 

"  Bengi  in  Beastland  "  finterpointed) 

Almanac,  1899  post  free 

The  following  Books  have  been  recently  stereotyped  in 
Moon's  type  by  Moon's  Society,  104,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton  : — 

s.  d. 
Stories  of  the  Life  Boat,  by  Frank  Mundell.  3  vols,  each  3  3 
President  Lincoln.     2  vols.  . ,  . .  . .  „         6     6 

Fridtjof  Nansen,  His  Life  and  Explorations,  by  J.  Arthur 

Bain.     2  vols each       4     6 

Deeds  that  won  the  Empire,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett.     5 

vols.  each       4     6 

Second  Standard  Reader  in  Tamil  . .  . .  .  .        5     o 

Fourth  Standard  Reader  in  Tamil  . .  . .  .  ■        36 


EMBOSSED    SHORTHAND  FOR  THE  BLIND, 


Formulated  at  the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  by 

Mary  E.  Pearson,  {Blind  Operators  at  the  Institution's 
Ada  L.  Dowler,      j      Typewriting  Offices. 

Maurice  J.  Myers,    BUnd  Correspondence  Clerk  in  the 
Secretary's  Office. 

Henry  Oliver.  Blind    Technical    Teacher  at    the 

and  Institution. 

Henry  Stainsby,        The  Institution's  Secretary. 


In  formulating  this  System  of  Shorthand,  care  has  been 
taken  not  to  interfere  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  with 
the  Braille  contractions  now  in  use.  Our  reason  for  doing  this 
AvaSj^to  popularize  the  System  as  much  as  possible  with  those 
Blind  Persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Braille  System  and 
its  contractions.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has  been  considered 
wise  to  deviate  from  this  rule,  e.g. — "  C  "  for  Christ,  and  "G" 
for  God,  have  been  discarded.     For   commercial    purjjoses   it  is 
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obvious  that  these  would  be  i)ractioally  useless ;  there   will,  how- 
ever, be  nothing  to  prevent  their  use  whtn  the  necessity  arises. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  System  of  Short- 
hand is  intended  to  be  written  upon  an  Embossing  Shorthand 
Machine  which  will  emboss  as  many  as  six  dots  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ;  hence  it  follows  that  it  is  immaterial  what  number 
of  dots  are  used  in  any  particular  sign.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  write  rapidly  on  an  ordinary  Braille  Frame,  and  our  contention 
is  that  no  System  of  Braille  Shorthand  can  ever  be  perfected  (that 
is,  so  far  as  speed  is  concerned)  unless  a  machine  is  usetl  that 
will  emboss  as  many  as  six  dots  at  once,  move  the  paper  for  each 
succeeding  sign,  commence  each  line  automatically  (or  write  in 
one  continuous  line),  in  fact,  do  everything  except  press  the 
keys.  We  are  now  practising  on  the  Hall  Braillewriter,  which 
does  emboss  six  dots  at  a  time  and  also  moves  the  paper  forward 
for  the  next  sign  ;  but  the  great  drawback  to  this  machine  is- 
that,  like  an  ordinary  Typewriting  Machine,  the  Operator  is- 
compelled  to  pause  at  the  end  of  each  line  and  arrange  the 
machine  for  the  succeeding  line  ;  time  is  thus  wasted,  while  the 
person  dictating  is  still  going  on.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
Hardy  Stenotyper  is  being  brought  out,  and  we  believe  that 
another  gentleman  is  working  with  the  idea  of  bringing  out  a 
machine  for  a  similar  purpose,  although  the  construction  is 
altogether  different  from  INIr.  Hardy's.  In  using  both  these 
Machines  the  Operator  will  never  remove  his  fingers  from  the 
Keys  until  the  work  of  taking  down  the  dictation  is  finished. 
Until  one  of  these  machines  is  ready  for  use,  the  Hall  Braille- 
writer (costing /^3  5s.  od.),  should  form  an  excellent  substitute. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  System  being  used  on  an 
ordinary  Braille  Frame. 

A  great  deal  of  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Braille  System  should  be  utilized  or  other 
arbitrary  signs  used  ;  it  was  eventually  decided  that  for  many 
and  obvious  reasons  the  Braille  was  best. 

The  principle  upon  which  we  have  worked  has  been  a 
phonetic  one,  the  vowels — and  in  many  cases  consonants  also— 
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being  dropped  as  often  as  practicable,  the  idea  being  to  write 
only  that  portion  of  the  word  absolutely  necessary  for  its  recog- 
nition ;  e.g.— *PRW^  for  "  Probable,"  RMM  for  "  Remember," 
DTM/«  for  "  Determine."  This  is  the  principle  adopted  by  th« 
inventors  of  the  Hardy  System. 

Ideas  and  contractions  have  been  culled  from  various  exist- 
ing Systems  of  Shorthand,  e.g. — Pitman,  Duployan,  Hardy  ;  the 
existing  Braille  Contractions  have  also  been  utilized,  many  fresh 
signs,  contractions,  phrases,  etc.,  being  also  added. 

As  this  System  is  only  a  few  months  old,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  is  yet  perfect ;  time  and  practice  alone  will 
make  it  so.  Our  own  experience,  however,  shows  that  even  on 
the  notoriously  slow  Braille  Frame  a  very  great  deal  of  time  can 
be  saved,  while  with  a  machine  a  speed  of  70  or  80  words  per 
minute  can  be  reached  after  a  few  months'  practice. 

Specimens  of  the  work  are  given  ;  one  being  an  ordinary 
business  letter,  showing  the  utility  of  the  System  for  Commercial 
purposes,  and  the  other  an  extract  from  a  literary  article.  A 
close  study  of  these  specimens,  taken  with  the  following  list  of 
contractions,  etc.,  will  be  the  best  possible  explanation  of  the 
5ystem  itself. 

The  compound  figure  System  should  always  be  used  where 
practicable  when  taking  Shorthand  Notes.  (Examples,  N=i4, 
Z=25,  ed=^6,  PL=i6i2). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  generally  something  in  the 
sound  of  each  word  to  associate  it  with  the  contractions  used  to 
represent  it. 

This  System  of  Shorthand  has  been  formulated  primarily 
with  a  view  to  its  being  used  by  Blind  Persons  who  may  secure 
appointments  as  Correspondence  Clerks,  hence  the  commercial 
character  of  its  contractions,  phrases,  etc.  ;  there  is  nothing, 
however,  to  prevent  the  Blind  from  using  it  for  taking  notes,  etc. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  resources  of  the  System, 
and  it  is   probable  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  may  become 

*  Throughout  this  system  where  portions  of  words  are  printed  in  Italic  Type  as  "  6/e"  in 
"'  probable,"  and  "  in  "  in  "  determine,"  they  are  intended  to  indicate  a  contraction  which  in 
most  cases  is  written  in  Braille  Shorthand  with  one  sign. 


necessary  to  issue  an  Appendix  setting  forth  improvements  which 
may  suggest  themselves. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  at  the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bir- 
mingham, is  dictated  through  this  System,  at  about  the  same 
speed  at  which  an  average  sighted  Stenographer  works. 

LIST     OF     SHORTHAND     CONTRACTIONS. 


A  An   All    Again. 

B  Be    Bee   But    Better   Bring. 

C  Can    See    Sea   Calculate   — ation. 

D  Do   Dear   Difficult  — ty   Due. 

E  Ever   Even    Every   Essential    — ly. 

F  If  From    Few. 

G  Go    Ago    Girl   Give. 

H  Have    He    Happy    Happiness. 

I  It   Eye    High   — ly. 

J  Just   Judge   Judgment. 

K  Cannot   Kind   — ly   — ness. 

L  Let   Letter   Long    Lord. 

M  Am    Ma}-    I\Ie    My. 

N  Not    No    Know    Nothing. 

O  Owe    Or    Only    On    Order    Over. 

P  Put    Up    Hope    Hoping. 

Q  Quite    Quote    Quotation    Quick   — ly. 

R  Are    Right   Write   — ing   Risk. 

S  Some    Sum    Say    So    Sir   Same. 

T  Tea   At   That   Time    Hat. 

U  Us   Use   —  ed  — ful   Until. 

V  Very   Various    Never   Venture. 

W  Whether   Weather   We    Will   Well   Wrong. 

X  Except  Expect  Extra  Extraordinary  Next  Example  Accept. 

Y  You   Your  Yes   Yet   Why, 

Z  As    Has    Size    Rise    Raise   Easy. 


(In  the  following  lists,  where  a  dot  is  used  before  a  letter,^it 
denotes  the  Front  Middle  Dot  in  Braille). 

B  Believe  — ed   — ing   Belief. 

C  Careful   — ly. 

D  Deliver  — er  — ed   — y. 

E  Establish   — ed   — ing   — ment. 

F  Father   Farther   Frequent   — ly. 

G  Oblige   — ing   — ed    Obligation. 

H  Happen   — s   — ed   — ing. 

I  Important   — ance    Improve   — ment. 

J  Object   — ed   — ing   — tion. 

K  Correspond   ^ing  — ed   — ence. 

L  Learn   — s   — ing   — ed. 

]\I  Mother   Manufacture   — er  — ed   — ing. 

N  Neglect  — ed   — ing. 

O  Obtain   — s   — ed   — ing    Opportunity. 

P  Particular   — s   — ly. 

Q  Quality   Qualify   Question. 

R  Article    Represent   — ed   — ing  — ative. 

S  Satisfactory  — ly   Satisfaction    Satisfy. 

T  Undertake    Practical   — ly. 

U  Under  —stand   — standing  — stood. 

V  Value   — ed   — able. 

W  Always   Wait   —ing  — ed    Weight. 

X  Experience  — ed   — ing   Expensive. 

Y  Yesterday   Yourself. 
Z  Inasmuch  as. 


(The  following  i8  are  all  written  in  //le /oiver.) 

B  Below    Benefit. 

C  Accommodate    — ed   — tion. 

D  Describe   — ed   — ing    Description. 

E  Any   (Prefix   en —   and   em — ). 

F  Finish   — ed    — ing. 

G  General   — ly. 
H     Is    His. 

I  In    Him    Instant    (Prefix    in —   wi — ). 


J  Was    Were    Wliere. 

•B  Absolute   — ly. 

"C  Continue   — ed    — ing   — ation. 

•D  Disappoint   — ed   — ing   — ment. 

'E  Entertain   — ed   — ing   ^ment. 

•F  Efficient  — ly   — cy. 

•G  Advantage   Advantageous   — ly. 

•H  Hesitate   — ed   — ing  — ation. 

•I  Impossible    Impossibility. 

•J  Origin   — al   -ally   — ate. 


ch  Much   Each    Child. 

gh  IVIight   Though   Through. 

sh  Shall    She    Sure   — ly. 

th  This   Think   Thing   Thank   — ing. 

wh  Which  What   When   Who   Whom. 

ed  Head   Editor   Educate   — ed   — ing   — tion. 

er  Her    Heir   Air    Hair   Early. 

ou  Out   Our   Other   Otherwise. 

ow  How   Now   Own. 

st  Stock   Still   Street   Saint   Send   Sent. 

and  Hand   — y  — some. 

for  Favour  — ed   Forward   — ed   — ing. 

of  Off  Often   Office   Offer. 

the  Therefore. 

with  Withdraw   — ing   Withdrew. 

ble  Able   Ability   Possible    Possibly   Possibility. 

ing  Notwithstanding   Single    Singly. 

'ch  Character  — ize   — istic. 

'gh  Although. 

'sh  Sufficient   — ly   — cy. 

'th  Themselves. 

'wh  Whichever   Whatever   Whenever   Whoever. 

'ed  Ready   — ly  — ness. 

'er  Consider  — ed   — ation   — ing. 

'st  Substance    Substantial   — ly   Substantiate. 


"3 

'OH  Ourselves.  , 

'ow  Allow   — ed   — ance    — ing   Aloud. 

'and  Advertise   — ed   — ing   — ment. 

'/or  Fortunate   — ly. 

'of  Official   — ly   Afternoon. 

'fhe  Definite   — ly. 

'wiih  Enclose   — ed   — ing  — ure. 

'ble  Considerable   — \y. 

'ing  Morning. 


F  (in  the  lower,  close  to  the  next  word)  means  To  Too  Two. 

AC  Account   — ed   — ing  — ant, 

AK  Acknowledge   — ed   — ing  — ment. 

toG  Together  Altogether. 

ioT)  To-day. 

io\ow  To-morrow. 

PL  Please   — ed    Pleasure. 

c»m;E  However. 

'\J/or  Unfortunate   — ly. 

ful  (b  in  the  lower  and  1)  Follow   — s   — ed   — ing. 

ness  Necessary   — ly   Necessity. 

mail  IVIeant   Mention   — ed   — ing. 

tion  Attention   Attend    — ing  — tive. 

atton  Application   Association. 

less  Lessen   — s   — ed    Lesson    Nevertheless. 

ence  Insure   — ed   — ing  — ance. 

ance  Circumstance    Circumstantial. 

beK.  Become   — ing   Became. 

sion  Commission    Admission. 

ong  Belong   — ed    — ing. 


Two  hyphens  (c  in  the  lower),  immediately  before  and  after 
a  word  or  sentence,  indicate  that  the  word  or  sentence  must  be 
underlined. 
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The  "sign  for  the  end  of  a  line   in  Poetry"  placed  imme- 
diately after  a  punctuation  mark  indicates  a  new  paragraph. 

AFFIXES. 


c 

(in  the  middle)   — ly   — ley. 

c 

(in  the  lower)   — ty. 

■ble 

— ble    or  — pie 

PHRASES 

AA  As  soon  as  possible. 

AAA  As  early  as  possible. 

AAAA  At  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

BB  I  (or  we)  beg  to  remind  you. 

CC  At  once. 

DD  In  due  course. 

EE  I  (or  we)  beg  to  enclose. 

FF  I  am  (or  we  are)  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of. 

GG  I  (or  we)  shall  be  glad. 

GGG  I  (or  we)  shall  be  very  glad. 

GGGG  I  (or  we)  shall  be  extremely  glad. 

HH  I  (or  we)  have  pleasure. 

HHH  I  (or  we)  have  much  pleasure. 

HHHH  I  (or  we)  have  very  much  pleasure. 

II  It  is  necessary  (that) 

III  It  is  very  necessary  (that). 

IIII  It  is  absolutely  necessary  (that). 

JJ  I  am  (or  we  are)  obliged. 

]]]  I  am  (or  we  are)  much  obliged. 

IJJJ  I  am  (or  we  are)  very  much  obliged. 

KK  I  (or  we)  beg  to  acknowledge. 

KKK  I  (or  we)  beg  to  gratefully  acknowledge. 

LL  Let  me  (or  us)  have. 

MM  In  the  meantime. 

NN  Let  me  (or  us)  know.. 

OO  On  receipt  of. 

000  Immediately  on  receipt  of. 
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PP  Bv  return  of  |)OSt. 

PPP  By  return  of  post  without  fail. 

QQ  Please  quote  me  (or  us) 

RR  I  (or  we)  regret  to  say. 

SS  At  the  same  time. 

TT  At  the  present  time. 

UU  Please  inform  me  (or  us). 

W  Yours  very  truly. 

WW  Will  you  kindl}-. 

XX  The  next  time. 

YY  In  reply  to  your  letter. 

ZZ  As  well  as. 

erer  At  your  earliest. 

ererer  At  your  earliest  convenience. 

treterer  At  your  very  earliest  convenience. 

thth  Please  accept  my  (or  our)  thanks. 

ththth  Please  accept  my  (or  our)  best  thanks. 

ihththth  Please  accept  my  (or  our)  sincere  thanks 

ofof  On  behalf  of. 

bleble  I  (or  we)  we  shall  feel  obliged. 

blebhhle  I  (or  we)  shall  feel  much  obliged. 

bleblebleblel  (or  we)  shall  feel  very  much  obliged. 

andand  Your  (or  our)  early  attention. 

andandand  Your  early  attention  will  oblige. 

iheihe  I  am  (or  we  are)  directed. 

withwith  I  am  (or  we  are)  requested. 

ghgh  I  am  (or  we  are)  sorry. 

ghghgh  I  am  (or  we  are)  very  sorry. 

ghgkghgh  I  am  (or  we  are)  extremely  sorry. 

wiihK  With  regard  to. 

wiihY  With  reference  to. 

YF  Yours  faithfully. 

YT  Yours  truly. 

YR  Yours  respectfully. 

YS  Yours  sincerely. 

IM  I  am. 

IR  I  remain. 


Ii6 

N.B. — It  is  self  evident  that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to 
phrasing  in  this  manner.  Operators  can  add  to  the  list  such 
phrases  as  occur  most  frequently  in  the  class  of  work  they  are 
called  upon  to  execute,  e.g., — in  legal  work  "  Heirs,  Executors, 
Administrators,  and  Assigns,"  is  a  phrase  which  is  in  constant 
use  ;  this  might  be  represented  by  XYZ  or  any  other  combina- 
tion the  operator  might  think  fit  to  use.  Briefly  put,  special  work 
requires  special  phrasing,  as  is  the  case  with  other  Systems  of 
Shorthand. 

EXAMPLES. 


(Note. — The   following   Examples   are   interlined  with  the 
Shorthand  Contractions  which  should  be  used  to  represent  them.) 

EXAMPLE     No.     i     (Business    Letter.) 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  and 
KK  Y       L  2       in  & 

shall  be  glad  if  vou  will  send  me   bv  return  of  post  samples 
GG  F  Y       W    St       M     PP  S^/^S 

and  prices  of  best  Coir  Yarn  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
&      PRCS  of  Bj/    CR     YN     si\ble        for  the   -M  0/ 

Door  INIats.     I  beg  to  remind  you  that  you  have  not  yet  sent 
DR      MTS     BB  T      Y      H       N     Y      ^/ 

the  goods  on  order.     Please  do  this  at  vour  earliest  convenience, 
the   GDS   0    0  PL       D   M     ererer 

as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have  them  this  week. 
Z    IIII  W  shT)       H      theM  th     WK 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  regret  to  say 
zvithY  Y       L         of -Y  RR 

that   the   quotation   you   gave   me    was   not   at  all  satisfactory, 
T       M^    Q  Y      G        INI    J       N     T  A    -S 

being  considerably  higher  than  others  we  have  received. 
^ing   -ble  \er         thN  ouS       W  H       RCD 

I  am  very  sorry  therefore  that  I  cannot  give  you  the  order. 
ghghgh  ^   the  T      I  K  G      Y      theO 

(iNIatter  such  as  the  foregoing,  containing  a  fair  sprinkling 

of  contractions,   phrases,   etc..  should  be  continually  practised 

until  a  speed  of  at  least  100  words  per  minute  is  attained  ;    112 

words  per  minute  is  the  highest  speed  we  have  yet  reached.) 
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EXAMPLE     No.     2     (Literary    Article. 


As  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  my  duty  to  preside  at 
Z     M      H  /he  Fj/  T      I  Z      Ben     M     D/y   /oPRSD       T 

a  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of  the  Company,  I  will 
AG  MT/«^    o///ig  shRLDerS       of  the    CO  I  W 

ask  permission,  before  entering  upon  the  business  of  the  day 
SK   PMjw«         Bfor      etiYR         upon  the    BSNS       of  the   D 

to  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  my  personal  connection 
toMK      AF     RMKS   withY  M    PSNL      condition 

Avith  the  Corporation.     When  it  was  known  that  I   was  about 
with  the  CORP  wh        I   J       NN       T      I   J      ABT 

to   retire  from  my  official   position  as  Ambassador  at  Paris,   I 
ioKYR      F        M    -of         PS/zo«      Z    MBSDR        T  PRS     I 

received  a  great  many  invitations  to  accept  the  Chairmanship 
RCD        AGT     MNY/«VTN         toY.  the  chRWAsh 

•of  other  Companies  which  were  in  the  course  of  construction  or 
■ofou        COS  wh        J        in  the  CS  of  con\stR'^  O 

on  the  point  of  being  launched.     Many  of  these  oifers  were  very 
O    theYT      ofEifig  I2^ch\ed        W^Y  of  theS    of?>      J         V 

tempting,  in  view  of  their  providing  a  serious  and  absorbing 
TWTing    in  VU     of  theR   VRY'Ding  A  S^rS       &      BSRB?«^ 

interest  to  one  who,  having  been  busy  all  his  life  long,  felt  that 
inTst      to  I        wh     Uing     Ben    BSY  A   H   LF   L         FLT  T 

a    sudden  transition  to  a  state   of  idleness   would   prove   very 
A  SDN      TRNSN    toA    stT     of  IDLNS    WD      PRV    V 

irksome  to  him. 
RKSM   to\in 

N.B. — It  is  not  necessary  to  fully  outline  a  word  when  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  what  the 
word  is  intended  to  be,  e.g.,  "  t-wTR"  for  "^entering,"  " /«VTN '* 
for  "  invitations." 


A  Pamphlet  (revised  edition),  post  free  4d.,  giving  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  Institutions,  Societies,  and  Classes  for  the 
Blind  in  England  and  Wales,  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Ofl^ce .  of  the 
Trust,  53,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 


i[8 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind^ 
Nottingham. 

Maixh   \%th,    1899. 

To  the  Editor  of''  The  Blind  T 
Dear  Sir, 

In  connection  with  my  paper  "  Afterwards,"  which 

appeared  in  the  last  number  of  "  The    Blind,"    I    should    be 

much  obliged  if  you  would  kmdly  find  room  for  the  following" 

translation  of  an  interesting  communication  I  received  from  the 

Institution  at  Dresden. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Institution  at  Dresden  in  the 
little  kingdom  of  Saxony,  was  the  first  to  practise  the  system  of 
looking  after  old  pupils,  known  by  us  in  England  as  the  "  Saxon 
System."  The  letter  was  written  to  me  in  reply  to  an  enquiry 
I  made  of  the  Director  of  that  Institution  in  regard  to  the  present 
working  of  the  system,  but  it  came  too  late  to  be  embodied  in 
my  letter. 

The  letter  gives  a  brief  but  clear  account  of  the  very  careful 
and  complete  manner  in  which  the  system  is  at  present  being 
carried  on  in  Saxony,  and  which  results  in  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
all  the  former  pupils  being  able  to  get  on  without  parish  assis- 
tance. 

Blind  Institution,  Dresden, 

z%th  November,  1898. 
Dear  Sir, 

We  keep  up  the  connection  with  those  that  have 
left  our  Institute  by  persons  who  are  sent  to,  or  live  at  the  places 
where  the  Blind  reside,  and  these  persons  are  chosen  by  the 
Director  in  office.  They  without  exception  consider  the  care  of 
the  Blind  as  an  honourable  duty,  and  attend  to  their  work  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously,  without  remuneration.  The  chief 
duties  of  these  Honorary  Guardians  are  to  give  a  receipt  to  the 
Post  Officials  for  the  amounts  sent  to  those  Blind  who  are  with- 
out means,  to  take  charge  of  these  moneys  and  hand  them  over 
to  the  Blind  according  to  their  requirements,  further  to  assist 
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those  entrusted  to  their  care  with  advice  and  active  assistance, 
and  to  exercise  a  certain  fatherly  protection  over  them,  noticing 
any  objectionable  symptoms  in  religious  or  moral  conduct,  and 
watching  over  any  important  events  such  as  illness,  stagnation 
of  trade,  sudden  incapacity  to  earn  their  living  and  other  matters. 
They  report  all  this  to  the  Director  of  the  Blind  Institution, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  year  they  hand  in  a  form  which  has  beea 
sent  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  whereon  all  moneys 
received  for  support  are  accounted  for,  and  also  a  short  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  health,  the  conduct,  the  state  of  the 
business,  and  the  want  of  assistance  of  the  Blind  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood is  given. 

As  a  rule  Clergymen,  Schoolmasters,  and  Mayors,  etc.,  look 
after  these  Blind,  but  people  of  various  professions  and  trades 
have  also  proved  their  willingness  to  take  charge  of  the  Blind 
when  they  have  been  appealed  to  for  this  purpose. 

Besides  this  the  Director  in  Office,  and  his  Deputy,  make 
regular  journeys  to  visit  the  Blind,  in  order  to  make  enquiries 
at  their  residences  about  their  doings  and  welfare.  The  Govern- 
ment allows  them  for  this  purpose  a  free  pass  on  all  the  railways 
of  the  country.  Our  old  pupils  earn  to-day  the  greatest  portion 
of  what  they  require  for  their  support.  What  they  lose  in 
income  through  not  being  quick  enough  at  their  work,  is  made 
up  by  an  allowance  they  receive  according  to  age  or  according 
to  particular  circumstances.  In  case  of.  need  they  receive  also 
work  from  the  Institution,  or  the  Institution  takes  from  them 
the  goods  they  cannot  sell.  In  all  industrial  Saxony  the  Blind 
have  to  suffer  particularly  through  keen  competition.  This  is 
the  reason  why  they  can  only  very  rarely  get  along  without 
assistance  from  their  Institution. 

Hoping  this  report  will  be  of  service  to  you,  and  thanking 
you  for  the  enclosure  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  instant. 

I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

I.  VERMELL, 

Principal  Inspector. 


I  do  earnestly  hope  that  this  problem  of  the  care  of  past 
pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest,  and  that  attention  now  having 
been  called  to  the  importance  of  the  question,  each  Institution 
will  set  its  house  in  order  in  this  respect.  I  rejoice  to  hear 
that  there  is  an  awakening  amongst  the  "  dry  bones  "  in  some 
places.  The  voices  from  the  Workhouses  still  ring  in  my  ears. 
I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  no  blind  person  who  has 
received  a  training  at  an  Institution  will  be  afterwards  foimd 
within  those  walls. 

Some  of  the  returns  I  obtained  from  the  Workhouses  were 
really  very  saddening.  To  give  an  illustration,  I  found  one 
young  man,  now  30  years  of  age,  in  a  Workhouse  in  Cheshire? 
who  had  previously  been  for  the  long  space  of  10  years  in 
one  of  the  large  Institutions  for  the  Blind.  This  ought  not  to 
be. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  W.  P.  PINE. 

Superintendent  and  Secretary 
of  the  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  295,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W 
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EDITORIAL. 


In  this  number  we  give  an  article  on  "  Blindness  in  the 
Potteries,"  which  describes  one  of  the  many  preventible  causes 
of  blindness.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  how  little  is  being  done  to 
prevent  blindness,  when  we  know  how  many  people  have  lost 
their  sight  through  ignorance  and  neglect. 

Judging  from  the  favourable  notices  of  "  The  Blind  "  in  the 
last  Annual  Reports  of  the  Birmingham  and  Bradford  Institu- 
tions, and  from  many  kind  letters  received,  we  may  hope  that 
this  paper  is  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishing  the  object  for  which 
it  was  started,  viz.,  the  dissemination  of  information  on  matters 
connected  with  the  Blind,  and  the  bringing  of  Societies  and 
Institutions  more  into  touch  with  each  other. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


NOTES. 


L  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Gedge,  formerly  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas* 
Rochester,  has  been  appointed  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Graves- 
end.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  is  patron.  Mr.  Gedge  became 
blind  after  he  was  ordained. 


2.     The    Rev.   Thomas   Barnard,     M.A.,    an     old    Gardner 
scholar    at    Worcester    Blind    College,     who    held    the   Fawcctt 
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Memorial  Scholarship  at   Oxford,  and  graduated   with    second 
class   honours  in  Classics,  was  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  or 
Llandaff  on  Ascension  Day,  May  nth,  and  not  on  Trinity  Sun- 
day as  was  expected  and   mentioned  in  our  last  number.     Mr. 
Barnard  took  his  M.A.  degree  at  Oxford  on  April  27th. 


3.  Mr.  Percival  Hart  Dyke,  who  was  called  to  the  Bar  on' 
January  26th,  was  for  a  time  at  the  Worcester  Blind  CoUege.- 
Subsequently  he  studied  privately  with  the  Rev.  H.  J.  R. 
Marston,  and  then  proceeded  to  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1894,  ^^^  was  placed  in  the  second 
class  in  the  History  Tripos.  He  is  the  elder  son  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  WiUiam  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P. 


4.  At  the  last  election  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  in  Dublin,. 
Mr.  John  McDonnell  (blind)  headed  the  list  of  successful  candi- 
dates. 


5.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston  has  contributed  an  Essay 
on  "Evangelical  Revival,"  in  a  book  entitled  "Church  and 
Faith"  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood. 


6.  There  were  eight  blind  undergraduates  at  Oxford  last 
term,  viz.,  Messrs.  Barker,  Dexter,  Dixson,  Lane,  Llewellyn, 
Palmer,  Pope,  and  Swinnerton.  Messrs.  Dixson,  Palmer,  and 
Pope  have  graduated  after  a  course  of  four  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Palmer  took  his  degree  of  B  A.  on  June  22nd.. 
Messrs.  Dixon  and  Pope  were  in  for  the  Honour  School  of 
Modern  Histor)%  but  the  result  is  not  known  at  the  time  of  going 
to  press. 


7.  In  the  Oxford  Free  Public  Library  a  collection  of  books- 
in  the  Braille  type  is  being  made.  Standard  works  in  English,. 
Latin,  or  Greek  are  especially  needed  by  the  blind  undergraduates.. 
If  anyone  would  kindly  copy  books  by  hand,  or  present  any 
already  stereotyped,  information  as  to  those  most  needed  would 
be  gladly  supplied  by  Miss  C.  Heberden,  Brasenose  College,. 
Oxford. 
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8.  The  following  statement  is  from  The  Times  of  last 
May  : — 

Remarkable  Restoration  to  Sight. — Mrs.  Samuel  Wade,  of 
Stanningley,  who  is  nearly  70  years  of  age  and  has  been  blind  for 
30  years,  has  undergone  a  successful  operation  for  cataract  at  the 
Leeds  Infirmary,  which  has  completely  restored  her  sight.  In  an 
interview  last  week  she  said  that  she  recognised  neither 
Stanningley  nor  Leeds,  so  many  new  buildings  had  sprung  up. 
She  had  buried  two  sons  without  seeing  them,  and  on  recovering 
her  sight  she  saw  for  the  first  time  her  daughter,  aged  2 1 . 


9.  The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  School 
Boards  (England  and  Wales),  was  held  in  May,  at  St.  Martin's 
Town  Hall,  London,  when  the  president,  the  Dean  of  Manchester, 
presided.  Two  resolutions  were  moved  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  but  both  were  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  first  proposed  that  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  blind  children  should  be  a  national  and  not  a 
local  charge  ;  and  the  second  that  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Education  Department  for  further  relief  for  the  School  Boards 
in  educating  the  Blind,  &c. 

One  speaker,  in  pointing  out  what  an  excessive  burden  was 
imposed  upon  the  rates  in  the  case  of  small  School  Boards,  stated 
that  he  knew  a  case  in  which  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
one  child  involved  a  penny  rate. 


10.  The  Committee  of  the  Swansea  and  South  Wales 
Institution  for  the  Blind  have  decided  to  build  a  wing  to  the 
institution  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^soo,  with  accommodation  for  20 
additional  beds.  This  is  the  only  resident  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Wales,  and  it  has  no  endowment.  In  1897  a  com- 
modious school-room  and  a  class-room  were  built  at  an  outlay 
of  about  ^300,  and  a  fire  escape  was  also  fixed  as  suggested 
by  H.M.  Inspector. 


IL     The  Northern  Counties  Blind  Society  have  rented  the 
premises  adjoining  the  rooms  at  present  occupied  at  2,  Howard 
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Street,  North  Shields,  and  are  having  them  adapted  for  a  Sale 
Room  and  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  There  is  a  front  shop  with 
three  large  windows,  where  goods  manufactured  by  the  indus- 
trious blind  connected  with  the  society  (14  male  and  32  female 
workers),  will  be  displayed  for  sale.  This  society  has  two 
embossing  presses  at  work,  and  prepares  and  binds  books  in 
Moon  and  Braille  types  for  circulation  amongst  the  413  blind 
persons  on  its  list.     There  are  3417  volumes  in  the  library. 


12.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Homes  for  Aged  Christian 
Blind  Men  and  Women,  Hanley  Road,  Crouch  Hill,  London, 
N.W.,  was  held  on  June  2nd,  when  Mr.  Frank  Bevan  presided. 
The  report  for  the  past  year  was  read  and  adopted.  There  are 
82  inmates,  and  many  of  them  of  a  great  age.  There  is  also  a 
branch  home  at  Southend -on-Sea,  where  about  60  inmates  and 
others  have  been  for  change  and  rest.  All  the  property  is  free- 
hold, and  held  by  trustees  in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind.  This  Home  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  Rev,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Bright,  the  Hon.  Superintendents,  who  have  worked  most 
assiduously  in  enlarging  the  Home  as  opportunity  occurred,  and 
in  raising  not  only  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
the  property,  but  also  sufficient  for  the  annual  upkeep  of  them. 


13.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Asylum  was  held 
on  May  2nd,  with  the  High  Sheriff  in  the  chair.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  then  adopted  there  are  45  male  and  25  female 
pupils — of  these  50  are  below  16  years  of  age — resident  in  the 
school,  and  there  are  also  15  out-door  workmen.  We  are  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Committee  point  out  the  need  for  more  space 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  give  "  constant  employment  on  the 
premises  to  pupils  who  may  be  qualified,  instead  of  having  to 
send  them  forth  into  the  world  with  uncertain  prospects  before 
them."     We  hope  this  need  may  soon  be  met. 


14.  The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind  was  held  on  June 
35th,  at  the  Workshop,  at  258,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London, 
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W.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1856  by  Miss  Gilbert,  the- 
blind  daughter  of  Bishop  Gilbert  of  Chichester.  In  the  report 
for  1898  a  list  is  given  of  95  men  and  women  who  are  work- 
people, pensioners  or  pupils  of  the  Association.  The  sales 
during  the  year  amounted  to  over  ;^i  0,000, 


15.  The  new  Home  and  Schools  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children  at  Leeds  (referred  to  in  No.  5  of  '''■The  Blind"  par.  3), 
was  officially  opened  on  July  5th  by  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett,  who 
also  gave  an  address.  The  guests  were  conducted  through  the 
building  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Cockburn,  J. P.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Leeds 
School  Board.  Several  songs  were  well  rendered  by  blind 
children. 


16.  The  first  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind  at  Middlesborough,  was  held  on  February 
14th,  when  Capt.  J.  G.  Swan  presided.  The  chief  speakers  were 
the  Dean  of  York  and  Mr.  A.  Buckle.  We  trust  that  the  people 
of  Middlesborough  will  support  this  praiseworthy  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  by  purchasing  baskets  and  other  articles  at  the 
workshop. 


17.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  at 
Liverpool  was  held  on  April  24th.  The  number  of  inmates  on 
December  31st  last  was  172,  viz.,  33  men,  51  women,  and  88 
children — 49  boys  and  39  girls.  The  building  of  a  new  auxiliary 
school  for  65  children  has  been  commenced. 


18.  The  Bangor  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  has 
recently  appointed  another  teacher  to  work  exclusively  in  the 
Pwllheli  and  Festiniog  districts. 

A  scheme  is  now  under  consideration  for  including  the 
Dolgelly  district,  when  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Society  to  the  North  Wales  Home  Teaching  Society.  There  are 
1249  volumes  in  the  Library,  of  which  730  are  in  Welsh,  and 
there  are  224  blind  persons  on  the  Society's  books. 
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19.  Frames  and  boards  for  writing  in  larger  Braille  char- 
acters for  the  old  and  hard-handed,  price  7/6  complete,  are  now 
on  sale  at  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  The 
frames  are  made  of  aluminium. 


20.  The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  Clothworkers  Company  to  join  as 
Trustees  of  the  Armitage  INIemorial  Fund.  The  Company  agree 
to  supplement  the  income  of  the  fund  by  ;^roo  a  year  and  have 
the  right  of  nominating  two  members  on  the  Committee  of 
Management. 


21.  The  first  volume  (A  to  K)  of  the  "  Encyklopadisches 
Handbuch  des  Blindenwesens,"  edited  by  Professor  Alexander 
Mell,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Vienna,  has  been  issued,  and  the  second  and  last  volume  is  in  the 
press.  The  book  is  published  in  German  by  Messrs.  A.  Picklers, 
Witwe  &  Sons,  of  Vienna  and  Leipsic.     Price  of  vol.  i,  10/- 

The  Book  gives  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
•of  work  for  the  Blind  from  the  earliest  efforts  to  the  present 
time.  There  are  many  Institutions  and  Societies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  referred  to  in  detail,  but  there  are  apparently  many 
•of  the  English  ones  of  importance  omitted  altogether  or  dis- 
missed in  a  few  lines.  The  Clothworkers  Company  which 
■distributes  about  £1000  a  year  in  pensions  and  other  City 
Charities  are,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  not  even  mentioned.  In 
the  Biographical  section  there  are  sketches  of  some  of  the 
eminent  blind  of  all  nations,  and  also  of  some  of  the  instructors 
and  co-workers  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
tlind.  The  various  types  and  educational  appliances  are 
reviewed,  and  the  medical  faculty  treat  of  ophthalmia  in  its 
•different  forms.  The  author's  intention  is  to  bring  out  sup- 
plementary volumes  from  time  to  time,  thus  bringing  the  infor- 
mation up  to  date. 

The  first  volume,  which  consists  of  400  pages,  is  well  illus- 
trated with  diagrams  and  woodcuts,  and  its  production  must 
have   entailed  an   expenditure   of  much   time  and  labour.     The 
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tables  of  the  proposed  alphabets  for  the  Blind  are  clearly  printed 
and  very  interesting.  There  are  good  portraits  of  the  late  Dr. 
Armitage  and  of  Dr.  Campbell. 


22.  The  little  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  behind  no  country 
in  Europe  in  its  general  educational  system,  and  the  report  of 
the  Copenhagen  Society  for  promoting  the  independence  of  the 
Blind,  for  1898,  shews  that  the  Danes  are  in  no  sense  behind- 
hand in  their  care  for  the  Blind.  The  Royal  Blind  Institution 
for  the  education  and  training  of  the  young  blind  is  one  of  the 
first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  this  society  shews 
how  well  the  work  is  followed  up.  The  total  income  of  the 
Assisting  Society  is  about  £\  167,  and  we  are  pleased  to  notice  it 
includes  a  contribution  of  over  ;^5oo  from  the  State  Treasury. 
The  Department  of  the  Society  which  aids  the  former  pupils  and 
other  blind  people  in  need,  receives  over  ^130  from  contributing 
members.  Two  hundred  persons  have  received  help  during  the 
year,  in  sums  varying  from  £1  to  ;^i5  each,  and  on  the  whole 
amounting  to  £h^'].  Help  is  given  in  the  form  of  clothes,  tools, 
materials,  house  rent,  support,  sickness,  journeys,  guides,  outfits, 
and  repairs  of  musical  instruments. 

A  Workshop  is  maintained  in  S.  Kongensgade,  where  ^710 
has  been  paid  as  wages.  Work  done  by  the  blind  outside 
Copenhagen  has  been  purchased  to  the  amount  of  ;^i  38.  A  loan 
of  ^52  has  been  made  to  two  blind  men.  The  objects  of  the 
Society  are  stated  to  be  : — 

1.  The  care  of  pupils  leaving  the  Royal  Blind  Institution, 
that  is  to  say  to  aid  them  in  their  endeavour  after  self-support. 

2.  To  help  men  and  women,  who  have  either  lost  their  sight 
in  later  life,  or  who  were  beyond  the  age  at  which  they  can 
obtain  admission  at  the  Institution,  with  the  object  of  getting 
them  a  maintenance  either  by  teaching  them  a  handicraft  or  by 
providing  them  with  tools,  or  by  helping  them  in  some  other 
•employment. 

3.  Help  in  times  of  sickness,  for  the  old  and  weak  blind, 
who  have  worked  when  they  were  able  to  do  so. 

4.  Sale  of  work  made  by  the  blind,  which  is  purchased  for 
ready  money  in  the  shop  which  is  managed  by  this  Society  in  S. 
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Kongensgade,  Copenhagen,  where  also  there  is  a  magazine  of 
materials  which  are  sold  to  the  blind  at  prime  cost. 

5.  The  employment  of  blind  men  in  the  workshop  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  this  Society  for  basket  making,  brush 
making  and  mat  making. 


RECENT    LITERATURE. 


During  the  past  three  months  the  following  works  have- 
been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  33,  Cambridge  Square.  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

s.    d. 

My  Dark  World,  by  A.  Hirst  16 

4th  Royal  Atlas  Reader,  Interpointed  in  i  vols.,  each  vol.       3     6 
6th   Royal  Atlas  Reader,   Interpointed  in  3  vols. 

Vols.  I  and  2,   2^.  6</.  each.     Vol.  3       36 
Urdu  Primer  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .   price       o     6 

Music. 

Bach,  Eight  Short  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Edited  by  Dr. 

Pearce.     . .          . .          . .          . .  price,  complete  2     9^ 

Chaminade,  Air  de  Ballet,  op.  30    . .  . .  price  o     6 

Callirhoe,  Fourth  Air  de  Ballet        .  .  . .  „  03 

„         Automne,  Grand  Etude  de  Concert  „  08 

Dorn,  Happy  Thoughts,  Caprice  .  .  „  03 

Kirchner,  INIenuet,  op.  386   . .          . .  . .  „  o     3- 

„         Alia  Turca,  op.  386          . .  . .  „  02 

„         Impromptu,  op.  386          ..  ..  „  03 

„         First  Hunting  Sketch      . .  . .  „  03 

Paderewski,  Melodie,  op.  8,  No.  3  . .  . .  „  03 

Schneeflocken,  Pianoforte  Pieces,  op.  8  . .  „  10 

The  following  Books  have  been  recently  stereotyped  in 
Moon's  type  by  Moon's  Society,  104,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton  : — 

s.   d. 
The  History  of  America,     vol.1...  ..  ..       price     4     6 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Tamil,     vol.  I.  .  .  „  36 

Spurgeon's  Sermons.     Vol.  VI.     ..  ..  .,  „  36 
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ENGLISH     EDUCATION    EXHIBITION,    1900. 


Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for  holding  an- 
Education  Exhibition  for  England  at  the  Imperial  Institute, 
South  Kensington,  from  the  4th  to  the  27th  of  January  next. 
This  Exhibition  is  held  under  the  auspices,  though  not  under 
the  direct  control,  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, 1900,  and  from  it  the  English  exhibit  in  the  British 
Education  section  at  Paris  will  be  chosen.  It  is  hoped  to  make 
this  English  Exhibition  as  complete  as  possible,  and  to  leave  no 
side  of  education  unrepresented. 

A  certain  amount  of  space  at  the  English  Exhibition  will  be 
reserved  for  a  display  of  exhibits  relating  to  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  not  including  therein  Blind  Schools  under  the  control 
of  School  Boards,  which  will  exhibit  their  work  with  the 
general  exhibits  of  School  Boards. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  space  reserved  for  Blind 
Schools  and  Colleges  not  controlled  by  School  Boards 
will  amount  to  a  run  of  table  about  80  to  90  feet  long  and 
3^  feet  broad,  with  wall  or  screen  space  behind  it.  This 
space  is  undeniably  small,  but  as  the  area  of  the  whole  Exhibi- 
tion is  anything  but  large  when  it  is  considered  how  wide  the 
field  is  that  has  to  be  covered,  the  smallness  of  the  space  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  any  neglect  by  the  Exhibition  Committee  of 
the  claims  of  Blind  Education.  The  space  at  Paris  is  consider- 
ably smaller,  so  that  only  the  very  best  exhibits  will  be  able  to- 
be  chosen  by  the  Royal  Commission  for  display  there. 

A  large  number  of  Schools  and  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
have  been  invited  to  contribute,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
is  a  danger  that  the  exclusively  educational  nature  of  the  Exhi- 
bition may  be  forgotten,  and  that  exhibits  of  an  industrial 
character  only  may  be  offered  as  illustrating  the  education  of  the 
blind.  It  mav  therefore  be  well  to  state  that  industrial  exhibits 
should  only  be  displayed  in  connection  with  illustrations  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  blind  are  trained  to  industry,  and  that 
Institutions   which   do   no   educational    work  at  all  are  not  con- 
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sidered  by  the  Exhibition  Committee  as  within  the  scope  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  following  is  a  suggested  list  of  exhibits  from 
a  Blind  Educational  Institution  which  may  serve  to  show  what 
kind  of  objects  the  Committee  wish  to  have  exhibited  : — 

1.  Photographs  of  buildings  exterior  and  interior.  Such 
Photographs  should,  if  possible,  show  work  actually  in  progress, 

■€.^.,  a  Photograph  of  a  Gymnasium  should  show  Gymnastics 
going  on. 

2.  A  few  typical  specimens  of  manual  training  work  from 
Kindergarten  and  work  shop.  These  should  show  the  best 
and  most  typical  work  and  not  be  indiscriminate. 

3.  Exhibits  illustrating  general  education  ;  examples  of 
writing  and  reading  books,  shorthand  writing  materials,  type 
writers  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  other  educational  apparatus. 

4.  Any  reports,  periodicals  or  other  printed  matter  expla- 
natory or  illustrative  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Institution. 

5.  Any  articles  of  antiquarian  or  historical  interest,  showing 
methods  of  education  formerly  in  vogue. 

6.  One  or  two  portraits  or  engravings  of  men  or  women 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  work  of  education  for  the 
blind. 

Exhibits  should  be  sent  in  by  the  15  th  December  next  at 
the  latest.  The  Secretary  to  the  Committee  is  Mr.  J.  Fischer 
Williams,  7,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C.,  who 
will  be  happy  to  give  all  information.  Applications  for  space 
must  in  all  cases  be  made  to  him. 


BLINDNESS     IN     THE     POTTERIES. 


The  interest  roused  during  the  past  year  in  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  potteries  has  been  so  general  that  the  most  casual 
reader  of  newspapers  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  main 
facts  of  the  case.  I  have  been  asked,  however,  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  present  state  of  things  with  special  reference  to 
the  cases  of  blindness. 

Although  blindness  was  not  unknown  to  medical  men  as 
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one  of  the  most  grave  results  of  lead  poisoning,  the  appeal  of 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  in  the  January  of  last  year, 
in  behalf  of  three  blind  girls,  and  the  subsequent  publication  of 
thirteen  cases  of  total  and  several  of  partial  blindness  was  a 
revelation  to  the  general  public. 

I  will  begin  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  eifect  of  raw  lead 
on  the  system. 

The  poison  acts  in  three  ways,  (i.) — It  may  be  absorded 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  (dippers  who  work  with  hands  and 
arms  up  to  the  elbow  in  the  glaze  are  constantly  attacked  by 
wrist-drop,  a  form  of  paralysis  which  affects  the  wrist  and 
fingers),  (2.)  it  may  gain  entrance  by  the  lungs,  (3.)  by  the 
digestive  organs 

I  will  quote  Dr.  Prendegast's  account  of  blindness  as  a 
result  of  lead  poisoning  given  under  the  head  of  "  Lead 
Encephalopathy"  in  his  book  "The  Potter  and  Lead  Poisoning." 

"  This  is  one  of  the  graver  forms  of  lead  poisoning.  After 
working  for  some  time  in  the  lead  processes,  either  as  ware 
cleaners,  dippers,  majolica  paintresses,  or  litho-transfer  printers, 
pains  in  the  head  of  a  lancinating  character  are  complained  of, 
and  vomiting,  direct  and  reflex,  results.  The  visual  organs  are 
■disturbed,  a  feeling  of  malaise  and  helplessness  is  then  described, 
and  suddenly,  in  many  cases,  an  epileptiform  seizure  ensues, 
.and  complete  loss  of  vision  is  the  result." 

"  The  following  cases,  some  of  which  I  have  seen,  have 
lately  happened  in  the  Potteries  "  : — 

"  Sarah  Tittle,  aged  29,  married,  sixteen  months  in  the 
■employ  of  a  firm  of  tile  manufacturers,  was  first  in  the  majolica 
department  and  lately  in  the  dipping  house ;  after  six  months  as 
dipper,  she  experienced  the  ordinary  symptons  of  lead  poisoning, 
a  short  time  afterwards  she  ceased  work  on  account  of  her  head 
symptoms.  Epileptiform  convulsions  ensued,  she  became  com- 
pletely blind  and  delirious.     She  died." 

*"  George  Thomas  Smith,  aged  1 6  years,  two  years  employed 

*This  boy  is  now  at  the  West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Exeter.  Part  of 
his  expenses  are  defrayed  by  a  grant  fiom  the  "  Gardner  Trust  for  the  Blind,"  the  rest  from  a 
fund  raised  by  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  to  deal  with  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  A 
grant  has  been  made  from  the  Trust  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  girl,  also  at  Exeter. 
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in  a  dipping  house  as  assistant.  Pains  in  the  head  complained' 
of,  he  was  treated  at  the  Heywood  Hospital,  Burslem,  and  also- 
at  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary.     He  is  totally  blind." 

Electrical  treatment  is  generally  considered  by  medical  men 
to  give  the  best  chance  of  a  cure  for  lead  poisoning. 

Paralysis  is  far  easier  to  deal  with  than  blindness,  especially 
total  blindness,  although,  even  in  such  cases  cures  have  been 
effected.  Acting  therefore  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Oliver,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  whose  treatise  on  lead  poisoning  is  well  known,, 
several  cases  were  sent  to  the  electrical  baths  at  Wolverhampton. 

Dr.  Oliver  considered  that  although  the  chance  of  per- 
manent cure  was  not  very  great  it  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
League  in  expending  part  of  their  fund  for  this  purpose. 
Unhappily,  although  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  girls  and  boy 
were  excited  by  a  partial  restoration  of  sight,  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  was  merely  temporary. 

The  electrical  treatment  has  proved  far  more  effectual  in 
cases  of  paralysis,  and  a  large  number  of  such  cases  have  been 
sent  by  the  league  to  Wolverhampton  as  patients  of  Dr.  Armi- 
tage. 

The  question  which  must  occur  to  ever}'  one  who  first  hears 
of  the  terrible  suffering  caused  by  the  use  of  raw  lead,  "  Is  this 
in  any  sense  necessary "  is  best  answered  by  reference  to  the 
Potteries  Inquiry  of  1893,  ^\'hen  the  first  set  of  special  rules  for 
the  trade  were  drawn  up.  There  Dr.  Laurie  in  his  report  on 
the  use  of  glazes  states  that  practically  harmless  glazes  can  be 
compounded  containing  40  %  of  borax  and  lead,  provided  the 
lead  is  "  fritted."  This  means  that  the  lead  should  not  be 
added  in  its  raw  state,  but  fusetl  into  a  vitreous  substance  with 
the  other  constituents  of  the  glaze,  and  then  ground  to  powder 
at  the  mill.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  avoid  the  use  of  raw 
lead,  but  lead  and  borax  must  be  used  in  the  proportion  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  Laurie,  since  an  excess  of  lead  even  in  its  fritted 
condition  is  dangerous,  and  an  excess  of  borax  makes  the  lead' 
soluble,  which  is  also  dangerous. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  above-named  enquiry  that  a  gradual,, 
quiet  revolution  will  be  effected  in  the  trade  by  means  of  experi- 
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inents  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Dr.  Laurie.  It  is  six  years 
since  the  publication  of  the  report,  and  there  are  no  evidences 
of  revolution,  lead  poisoning  being  indubitably  on  the  increase. 
Last  year.  Dr.  Oliver  and  Dr.  Thorpe  were  told  off  to  make  a 
^similar  enquiry  into  the  use  of  raw  lead.* 

The  contention  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  in 
,the  light  of  these  facts,  is  that  the  revolution  will  remain  purely 
imaginary,  unless  the  stimulus  of  further  legislation  be  applied. 
We  suggest  that  the  labour  of  young  persons  {i.e.,  boys  and  girls) 
under  i8  should  be  prohibited,  except  in  cases  where  materials 
are  used  in  conformity  with  the  standard  of  safety  laid  down  by 
the  Home  Office  experts.  This  would  have  the  twofold  result 
of  protecting  the  boys  and  girls  who,  in  the  unanimous  opinion 
•of  the  local  doctors,  are  more  susceptible,  and  ought  not  to  be 
^exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  poison,  and  of  inducing  further 
-experiment  on  the  part  of  the  employers  who  would  be  deprived 
of  their  cheaper  labour. 

There  is  one  more  fact  to  which  I  should  wish  to  direct 
my  readers'  attention,  and  two  inevitable  questions  I  should  like 
,to  forestall. 

It  is  impossible  under  the  existing  law  to  secure  a  minimum 
of  good  conditions  as  regards  the  peculiar  dangers  of  trades 
.-scheduled  as  dangerous,  in  the  same  way  that  a  minimum  is 
secured  for  factories  and  workshops  generally.  The  present 
•procedure  is  as  follows. — "  Special  Rules  "  are  drawn  up  and  laid 
•on  the  table  of  the  House  for  40  days,  any  employer  in  the  trade 
having  a  right  to  make  objections  within  2 1  days.  Unless  some 
compromise  is  arrived  at,  the  matter  is  referred  to  arbitration,  as 
was  lately  the  case  in  the  Potteries  Trade. f  Two  sets  of  rules  are 
then  in  force,  the  rules  as  at  first  proposed,  and  as  mutilated  by 
arbitration,  and  it  is  possible  for  an  employer  to  transfer  himself, 
from  the  more  stringent  to  the  less  stringent  set,  and  at  any  time 
to  make  further  objections  and  suggest  further  relaxations.    These 

*  Siuct:  the  a'jove  was  written,  this  report  ha.>  been  published,  and  contains  strong  recom- 
mendations in  favour  of  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  poisonous  glazes. 

♦  Two  memoranda  on  the  conditions  of-Labour  in  the  Potteries  have  been  issued  by  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  and  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary,  W.T.U.L.,  Club 
.Union  Buildings,  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C.,  on  receipt  of  i^d. 
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latter  transactions  are  unknown  to  the  public,  unless  they  transpire 
incidentally  in  court,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  procedure 
makes  adequate  rules  or  effective  inspection  an  impossibility  just 
where  it  is  most  needed.  The  only  reform  would  be  to  bring  the 
dangerous  trades'  procedure  into  line  with  ordinary  factory  and 
workshop  legislation,  by  abolishing  arbitration,  and  doing  away 
with  the  possibility  of  employers  preferring  private  requests  and 
objections  to  the  Home  office. 

The  inevitable  questions  are  (i)  Would  the  use  of  safe  glazes 
add  to  the  cost  of  china  and  earthenware  ?  The  answer  to  this- 
is  probably  "yes,"*  because  the  glazes  made  with  raw  lead  require 
a  lower  temperature  and  the  "  biscuit,"  i.e.,  unglazed  material 
used,  need  not,  therefore,  be  of  so  good  a  quality.  The  best 
china  glazes  now  contain  no  lead  or  but  a  small  quantity  fritted. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  lead  is  used  in  the  cheapest  earthenware 
as  this  is  glazed  with  salt.  Therefore  the  increase  of  expense 
would  fall  on  the  medium  goods,  and  it  is  a  fairly  safe  prophecy 
that  it  would  be  a  merely  temporary  increase  and  insignificant  at 
that.  Judging  from  the  indignation  shewn  by  the  Press  of  all  kinds 
and  shades  of  opinion,  and  the  many  private  letters  received  at  the 
office  of  the  League,  the  opposition  is  not  likely  to  come  from 
the  consumer. 

The  second  question  is  "  Can  the  evil  effects  of  the  poison 
be  avoided  by  due  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  workers  }  "  I 
cannot  reply  to  this  better  than  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  the 
women  factory  inspectors  as  expressed  in  their  last  report. 

"  We  desire,  however,  to  record  our  experience,  based  on 
very  close  inquiry  and  observation  of  all  aspects  of  the  matter, 
that  the  allegations  and  accusations  so  freely  made  on  this 
subject  are  frequently  baseless,  and  that  not  infrequently  the 
shortcomings  in  question  are  directly  traceable  to  the  employer, 
whose  zeal  to  carry  out  his  share  of  the  duty  in  this  matter  is 
limited  to  the  provision  of  three  basins  for  25  workers.  It  has 
surprised  us  in  such  a  case  to  hear  the  superficial  observer 
lamenting  the  carelessness  of  the  young  persons  who  fail  to  use 

*Thc  increase  of  cost  would  probably  fall  on  certain  c'asses  of  goods  only  (v.  Report, 
p.   10). 
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this  imposing  array  of  '  washing  conveniences,'  while  the  fact  is^^ 
ignored  that  the  water  to  fill  them  has  to  be  carried  from  the 
other  side  of  the  factory  ;  that  if  the  washing  is  to  be  of  any  use 
each  basin  has  to  be  carried  away  to  be  emptied  and  again 
refilled  five  times ;  that  towels  either  do  not  form  part  of  the^ 
*  washing  conveniences '  or  are  provided  at  the  rate  of  three  a 
week,  and  that  this  washing  has  to  be  done  during  the  time  when 
the  workers  are  naturally  eager  to  rush  oflf  to  their  mid-day 
meal,  or,  tired  out,  are  anxious  to  get  home  to  rest  and  supper  ;. 
finally,  that  these  elementary  arrangements  are  not  put  under  the 
control  or  care  of  any  one  responsible  person.  Over  and  over 
again  we  have  heard  assertions  about  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
workers  from  eating  their  meals  in  rooms  where  they  have  been 
working  at  dangerous  processess.  *  Unless  one  is  always  on  the 
watch,'  or  '  directly  one's  back  is  turned  they  will  try  to  sit  down 
to  their  dinners  in  the  workroom,*  is  a  plausible  assertion  until 
one  notes  that  the  said  workroom  is  the  only  warm  or  '  com- 
fortable '  place  which  is  available,  and  that  the  workers  who 
cannot  reach  their  homes  in  the  meal  hour  must  take  them 
sitting  in  any  draughty  corner,  or  in  a  cold  warehouse,  which, 
after  the  heated  workroom,  strikes  icily  chill  even  on  one's  own 
warmly-clad  and  not  over-heated  or  over-tired  person.  We 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  frequently  sympathetic  observers 
have  failed  to  realise  or  to  take  into  account  such  conditions  or 
circumstances  before  drawing  their  conclusions,  and  we  have 
been  surprised  at  the  patient  acquiescence  in  this  blame  by  those 
who  might  very  reasonably  bring  a  lu  quoque  retort.  We  have 
not  found  any  of  this  acquiescence  or  readiness  to  acknowledge 
blameworthiness  among  employers.  There  appears  to  us  much 
room  for  a  stronger  and  more  general  sense  of  the  responsibility 
incurred  by  those  who,  while  reaping  the  advantage  of  the 
employment  of  youthful  labour,  fail  to  realise  that  the  youth  and 
inexperience  which  render  them  unfit  to  protect  themselves  are 
reasons  for  extra  care  and  watchfulness  (rather  than  for 
impatience)  on  the  part  of  those  who  must  be  perfectly  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  the  industry." 

I   have  purposely  dwelt  on  the  possible  remedies  for   the 
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present  evils,  rather  than  on  descriptions  of  special  cases  of 
suffering,  as  many  have  been  cited  in  the  press  and  also  in  Miss 
Tuckwell's  article,  "  Commercial  Manslaughter"  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Magazine  of  August  last.  The  20  cases  of  blindness 
mentioned  above,  many  of  which  occurred  before  the  boy  or  girl 
was  21  years  old,  and  the  fact  that  over  400  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  are  mentioned  in  the  women  inspectors'  last  report, 
the  numbers  reported  monthly  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  the 
current  year  making  an  equal,  or  greater  return  but  too  probable, 
are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  evil  exists.  The  important  question 
is  "  How  long  shall  it  continue  ?  " 

MONA    WILSON, 

Sec.    Women's  Trade  Union  League. 


PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS. 


The  following  letter,  received  by  the  Hon.  Editor  on  July 
4th,  is  a  terrible  revelation,  and  strong  evidence  of  how  little 
is  being  done  to  warn  parents  of  the  danger  of  purulent 
opthalmia. 

"  I  have  been  staying  in  a  friend's  parish,  where 
the  people  are  very  poor,  and  very  ignorant  and  care- 
less on  the  subject  of  infantine  blindness.  I  have  come 
across  some  very  sad  cases  of  neglect,  and  the  mother  of  one 
blind  infant  seemed  to  find  consolation  in  telling  me  that 
when  she  took  the  child  to  the  local  Hospital  there  were 
nine  other  mothers  there  with  blind  infants  which  the 
doctors  pronounced  hopeless  cases  ! 

"I  should  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly 
send  me  some  copies  of  your  paper  on  infantine  blindness, 
for  distribution  in  the  parish.  It  does  seem  so  sad  that 
blind  lives  should  often  be  the  result  of  such  careless 
neglect." 

Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  295,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In  this  number  we  give  an  account  of  the  Society  for  the 
Care  of  the  Blind  of  the  Rhine  Province,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  A.  Buckle,  who  has  kindly  translated  it  from  one 
of  the  most  recent  annual  reports. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


NOTES. 


I.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Exhibition  at  Paris  next  year^ 
an  international  congress  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind  will  be  held  from  August  ist  to  5th.  As  the  orga- 
niser and  general  secretary  is  Monsieur  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne, 
31,  Avenue  de  Breteuil,  Paris,  the  congress  is  sure  to  be  a  success. 
The  regulations  will  be  given  in  our  next  nnmber.  The 
chief  subjects  for  discussion  are  :  i .  The  best  organisation  for 
the  care  of  children  on  leaving  school  and  of  other  blind  persons. 
2.  Blind  teachers  for  blind  children.  3.  Physical  development 
of  children.  4.  In  what  way  and  by  what  means  schools  for  the 
sighted  can  assist  in  the  intellectual  development  of  blind 
children. 
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2.  In  reference  to  Miss  Mona  Wilson's  article  in  our  last 
number  on  "  Blindness  in  the  Potteries,"  we  are  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  other  people, 
have  given  large  orders  for  glazed  chinaware,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  glaze  must  be  eniixQly  devoid  of  lead.  It  appears 
that  such  manufacture  gives  complete  satisfaction.  The  opinion, 
therefore,  of  Dr.  Oliver  and  Dr.  Thorpe  in  their  report  to  the 
Home  Office,  "  that  leadless  glazes  of  sufficient  brilliancy, 
covering  power,  and  durability,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
domestic  ware,  are  now  within  reach  of  the  manufacturer,"  has 
been  fully  justified.  The  President  in  his  address  at  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  at  Plymouth  on  September  5th,  referred  to 
"  dangerous  trades,"  and  said,  "  It  was  reported  that  for  the 
Queen's  Palaces,  outfits  of  "  leadless "  glazed  ware  had  been 
ordered  ;  and  a  great  worii  might  be  done  by  emulating  that 
good  example,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  the  harmlessly 
manufactured  goods." 

We  hope  that  this  source  of  blindness  may  now  soon  be 
dried  up,  and  that  lead  poisoning  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
only  to  be  wondered  at  by  posterity  that  it  could  have  been 
tolerated  so  long. 


3.  We  were  pleased  to  see  in  the  Final  Honour  School 
■of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  published  July  27th,  that  Mr.  W. 
H.  Dixson,  non-collegiate,  took  second  class,  and  Mr.  G.  C. 
Pope,  of  Exeter  College,  took  fourth  class.  Both  graduates 
were  for  some  time  at  the  Worcester  Blind  College  previous  to 
going  to  the  University,  and  we  offer  them  our  cordial  congrat- 
ulations on  their  successes,  Messrs.  Dixson  and  Pope  hope 
to  take  their  degrees  on  October  19th,  and  the  former  will  reside 
at  Oxford. 


4.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  among  the  undergraduates 
at  Oxford,  Mr.  Lane  has  passed  the  Law  Preliminary,  after  having 
been  up  only  two  terms,  and  that  he  was  congratulated  on  his 
papers  by  the  examiners,  and  that  Messrs.  Barker  and  Swinnerton 
have  passed  moderations,  the  former  being  congratulated. 
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5.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  Government  Exam- 
ination for  Teachers,  held  at  the  Smith  Training  College  at 
Norwood,  July,  1899. 

Teachers  Cirtificate%: — md  Year.  The  Misses  Alice  Balchin, 
Emily  Whitehouse,  Nellie  Swithinbank,  Elizabeth  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Sharp.  \st  Year.  The  Misses  Eliza  Williamson,  Alice 
Meiklejohn,  and  Miriam  Grant, 

Queen's  Scholarship: — The  Misses  Louisa  Robertson,  Lily 
Steele,  and  Messrs.  John  Wright,  and  Geo.  Whittleton. 


6.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  M.A.,  to  whom  reference 
was  made  in  our  last  number  (paragraph  No.  2)  has  been  appointed 
curate  to  the  important  parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  Plymouth,  where 
there  is  a  large  field  for  energetic  work.  Mr.  Barnard  read 
himself  in  at  St.  Saviour's  on  August  6th,  and  preached  at  both 
morning  and  evening  services,  and  the  whole  work  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  parish  were  at  once  thrown  on  him  as  the  Vicar 
was  just  leaving  for  his  annual  holiday.  Just  after  these  lines 
appear,  ?klr.  Barnard  will  be  married  to  Miss  Swinnerton,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  Vicar  of  Llandevaud,  South  Wales,  and  we 
tender  the  bride  and  bridegroom  our  best  wishes  for  their 
future  happiness  and  usefulness. 


7.  Sir  John  Stirling-INIaxwell  has  given  notice  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  next  session  to  confer  powers  on  the  Parish  Councils  in 
Scotland  to  continue  the  education  of  blind  persons  up  to  2 1 
years  of  age.  We  earnestly  hope  that  some  member  will  also 
bring  in  a  Bill  with  1  similar  object  for  England  and  Wales. 


8.  We  never  expected  that  a  copy  of  this  paper  would 
find  its  way  to  South  Africa,  and  therefore  it  was  gratifying  to 
receive  a  letter  the  other  day  from  which  the  following  is 
extracted :  "  It  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  a  copy  of  your 
paper,  announcing  that  Mr.  Bryce  had  become  President  of  the 
National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind  reached  a  lady  in  South 
Africa  who  is  acquainted  with  him,  and  that  she  wrote  to  ask 
him  whether  he  could  arrange  for  a  supply  of  books  from  the 
Library  to  a  Blind  Listitution  in  South  Africa." 
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9.  Another  sad  case  of  blindness  which  might  have  been 
prevented  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  by  a  letter  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract :  "I  recently  came  across  a  very  sad 
case — a  strong  healthy  boy,  aged  14  months,  quite  blind.  The 
day  after  his  birth,  he  was  carried  to  the  front  door  by  his 
mother's  young  sister  to  be  admired  by  the  neighbours  !  Inflam- 
mation was  the  inevitable  consequence."  We  fear  that  this 
case  is  not  exceptional,  and  that  many  babies  lose  their  sight 
through  the  eagerness  of  their  neighbours  to  see  them. 


10,  There  is  nothing  further  to  report  about  the  English 
Education  Exhibition  {tnde  No.  7,  page  129)  to  be  held  from  the 
4th  to  27th  of  January  next,  except  that  up  to  the  present  only  two 
Institutions  and  one  Association  have  promised  to  send  articles. 
Exhibits  should  be  sent  not  later  than  December  15th,  to  Mr.  J. 
Fischer  Williams,  at  7,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 


11.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Midland  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Nottingham  was  held  on  June  30th,  when  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck,  M.P.,  presided.  During  the  past  year  1 1 1  blind 
persons  were  benefited  by  the  Institution,  and  the  sales  amounted 
to  ;^4045,  being  over  ;^70o  in  excess  of  the  returns  of  any 
previous  year.  The  report  gives  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
work  carried  on,  and  also  of  the  financial  position. 


12.  The  52nd  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Birmingham  was  held  on  July  3rd,  when  the 
Lord  ^layor  presided.  The  report  for  the  year  ended  March 
31st,  1899,  shows  marked  progress  in  all  departments,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  hear  how  useful  the  embossed  shorthand  system 
is  being  found — a  system  which  owes  its  conception  and  develop- 
ment to  the  secretary  and  others  connected  with  this  Institution, 
We  are  also  indebted  to  this  Institution  for  the  invention  of  a 
"  rubbing-out "  attachment  to  the  Remington  Typewriting 
^Machine,  by  means  of  which  blind  persons  can  make  their  own 
corrections.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  28  former  pupils  have 
been  assisted  to  enable  them  to  begin  business.     The  sale  of 
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goods  amounted  to  /^4379,  showing  an  increase  of /'707  over 
the  preceding  year's  sale,  and  the  44  blind  workers  received 
;^g2i  in  wages.  Altogether  no  less  than  595  blind  people  were 
benefited  during  the  past  year  by  this  Institution,  viz.,  129 
resident  pupils,  4  day  pupils,  1 1  teachers,  44  dav  workers,  2 
travellers,  28  former  pupils,  i  clerk,  and  376  adult  blind. 
Further  and  important  developments  in  connection  with  this 
Institution  are  under  consideration,  and  plans  of  a  Kindergarten 
School  have  already  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  for  approval.  We  regret  to  see  that  the  energy, 
zeal,  and  thorough  work  of  the  authorities  of  this  Institution  are 
not  rewarded  by  more  liberal  financial  support  locally,  but  are 
hampered  through  lack  of  sufficient  necessary  funds. 


13.  The  40th  annual  meeting  of  the  Leicester  Association 
for  the  Blind  was  held  on  June  ist.  The  report  then  presented 
is  satisfactory,  both  financially  and  otherwise — 15  men  and  14 
women  were  constantly  employed  at  the  workshops,  and  they 
received  ;^697  in  wages,  although  the  subscriptions  amounted 
to  only  ^138.  The  mortgage  debt  now  standing  at  ^^^3000  was 
reduced  by  /^soo.  Four  aged  blind  women  are  comfortably 
housed  in  the  Cottage  Home  at  a  cost  of  only  ;^44.  The 
Home  Teaching  Branch  is  in  touch  with  151  blind  persons. 
The  sale  of  goods  amounted  to  ^4209. 


14.  The  32nd  annual  meeting  of  the  Bolton  Schools  and 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  was  held  on  June  14th,  when  the 
report  and  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  ended  March  31st, 
1899,  were  adopted.  During  the  year  26  males  and  5  females 
have  been  employed,  1 6  of  whom  have  been  taught  their  trades 
in  the  Institution  and  others  partly  taught.  The  sale  of  goods 
amounted  to  ^1211 


15.  A  Society,  called  "The  Fellowship  of  the  Blind  and 
Seeing,"  was  started  in  London  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  several 
meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  lectures  have  been  given  on 
interesting  subjects.     On  occasions  when  there  are  no  lectures. 
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the  proceedings  consist  of  social  intercourse,  readings,  both 
humorous  and  instructive  (usually  from  current  periodicals), 
music,  and  sometimes  a  few  games.  The  meetings  take  place 
on  the  ist  and  3rd  Tuesdays  in  the  month,  at  8  p.m.,  at  80, 
Baker  Street,  W.  The  Hon.  Sec,  who  will  be  glad  to  give  any 
information  about  the  Society,  is  Mr.  Hubert  G.  Oke,  7,  Man- 
derville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W. 


16.  Mr.  R.  C.  Swayne,  of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  an  old 
pupil  of  Worcester  College,  who  graduated  with  4th  class 
honours  in  Theology  in  1898,  was  ordained  on  September  24th 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  is  now  curate  at  Hednesford, 
Staffordshire. 


17.  We  have  receiyed  a  prospectus  of  the  "  Braillette,"  an 
invention  with  the  object  of  "  supplying  the  blind  with  a  simple 
method  of  learning  Braille."  It  consist  of  a  board  with  pegs 
and  holes,  arranged  in  sets  of  six,  each  set  being  separated  by  a 
small  space.  The  price  is  10/6,  post  free,  and  it  can  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  G.  G.  Walmsley,  50,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 


RECENT    LITERATURE. 


During  the  past  three  months  the  following  works  have 
been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  33,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W, 

s.    d. 
Alone  in  London,  by  Hesba  Stretton  (Interpointed)      . .        3     & 

Stolen  Bacillus,  by  H.  G.  Wells 

Latin   Classics,  The  ^Eneid  of  Virgil,  Bk.  L 
„       „         „        „    H. 
>i  >»  >»  )i       )»         >»        >»    ■'■1--I-. 

IV 
The  Creed  of  the  Christian,  by  Chas.  Gore,  M.A.  (Inter- 
pointed) 


o  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  3 

2  3 


%  6 

3  9 

4  o 

3  o 

o  9 


o 
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The  Christian  Year,  by  Rev.  John  Keble.     Vol.  I 
Third  Royal  Atlas  Reader,  Vol.  I. 

„     11. 
„    III. 
Mendelssohn,  Six  Pieces,  op.  27,  Augener's  Edition 
Smart,  Twelve  Short  and  Easy  Pieces  for  the  Organ,  in 
various  styles  : 
Nos.   I — 4 

,.       5-8  08 

-       9—12  ••  ..  05 

Pieces  and   Responses  with  Litany,  according  to  Tallis, 

arranged  for  four  voices,  by  Jos.  Barnby      . .  .  ,        13 

Versicles  and  Responses,  as  used  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

(Ferial  Use),  edited  by  Drs.  J.  Stainer  &  G.  C.  Martin        i      6 

The  following  Books  have   b^en    recently   stereotyped   in 
Moon's  type  by  Moon's  Society,  104,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton  : — 

s.  d. 
To  Right  the  Wrong,  by  Edna  Lyall.  Vols,  i,  2,  3,  4,  each  4  6 
The  History  of  America,  by  John  Fiske.  Vols.  2  &  3,  each  4  6 
The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  Tamil.     Vol.  2         . .  . .       36 


DEATH    OF    MR.    R.    H.    RHYS,    J. P. 


At  the  risk  of  repeating  a  portion  of  what  was  said 
about  Mr.  R.  H.  Rhys,  J. P.,  in  number  5,  paragraph  15,  we  feel 
sure  that  our  readers  would  liice  to  see  the  following  account  of 
this  able,  hardworking  man,  culled  from  The  Western  Mail  of 
August  14th.  Mr.  Rhys  died  on  August  13th,  and  was  a  remark- 
able personality  in  Aberdare,  where  he  performed  his  magisterial 
and  other  duties  with  wonderful  efficiency,  and  where  he  was  a 
most  useful  member  of  the  community.  He  was  highly 
respected,  and  the  greatest  confidence  was  reposed  in  his  con- 
scientiousness and  judgment.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  great 
originality  and   independence.     All  he  did  was  done  so  unos- 
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tentatiously,  and  so  free  from  show,  that  this  "Fawcett  of  Wales" 
was  hardly  known  outside  Glamorganshire,  even  to  few  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  blind,  and  especially  in  the  excep- 
tional success  and  merits  of  a  blind  man. 

"  Mr.  Rees  Hopkin  Rhys  was  born  at  Llwydcoed,  Aberdare, 
on  the  igth  of  March,  1819,  and,  being  a  mineral  agent  in 
Aberdare  and  the  district  around,  he  took  great  interest  in  local 
affairs  ;  in  fact,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  reputed 
to  be  well  versed  in  local  and  parochial  matters.  In  184.7,  while 
conducting  one  of  the  first  experiments  with  gun-cotton  in  the 
Principality  at  the  Dowlais  Works,  he  met  with  an  accident 
which  completely  deprived  him  of  his  sight ;  but  that  deplorable 
circumstance,  which  in  most  cases  would  have  resulted  in  the 
sufferer's  complete  withdrawal  from  public  life,  seemed  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Rhys  to  give  him  new  energy.  His  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  Aberdare,  and  his  progressive  and  far-seeing  policy  on 
local  affairs  have  made  his  name  a  household  word  throughout 
Glamorganshire.  In  April,  1 846,  at  a  time  when  Aberdare  was 
represented  by  only  three  guardians,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Merthyr  Board  of  Guardians,  becoming  its  chairman 
in  1880,  which  position  he  held  until  1887.  He  was  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  assessment  committee.  And  his  know- 
ledge of  the  valuation  of  the  different  properties  in  the  many 
parishes  comprised  in  the  Merthyr  Union  was  unique.  During 
his  membership  on  this  board  Mr.  Rhys  strongly  advocated  the 
provision  of  an  industrial  school  at  Aberdare,  and,  in  spite  of 
much  opposition,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  model  block  of 
buildings  that  has  since  proved  of  material  aid  in  educating 
thousands  of  pauper  children.  The  subject  of  our  notice  was 
chairman  of  the  industrial  school  committee  from  1877  to  1887, 
and  always  took  a  very  active  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  the 
success  of  the  school,  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  highly 
spoken  of  by  the  Government  inspectors  and  visitors,  redounds 
to  his  credit.  In  1881  the  members  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
in  recognition  of  Mr.  Rhys  long  and  useful  work,  commissioned 
an  artist — Mr.  T.  Brock,  R.A. — to  execute  a  bust  of  him,  and 
this  at  present  adorns  the  board- room. 
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Mr.  Rhys  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aberdare  Local 
Board  of  Health  at  its  formation  in  September,  1854.  During 
his  membership  on  this  board  Mr.  Rhys  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  securing  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  the  portions  of 
ground  now  forming  the  public  park  and  cemetery  at  Aberdare 
and  the  portion  reserved  for  adding  thereto.  In  spite  of  a  great 
deal  of  opposition,  based  on  the  ground  of  expense,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  public  park  laid  out,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  best-formed  pleasure-grounds  in  the  whole  of  the  Princi- 
pality, whilst  the  amount  borrowed  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  has  all  been  re-paid.  It  was,  no  doubt,  mainly 
attributable  to  Mr.  Rhys  that  the  Marquess  of  Bute  com- 
memorated the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  her  Majesty's  reign  by 
dedicating  to  the  town  of  Aberdare  a  large  tract  of  land  for  the 
public  use.  Only  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  Mr. 
Rhys  gave  a  further  illustration  of  his  desire  to  serve  the  public, 
by  obtaining  from  the  Marquess  of  Bute  a  substantial  piece  of 
land,  which  enabled  the  local  authorities  to  widen  by  20  feet 
the  road  between  the  town  and  Abernant  Station,  which  is  the 
most  busy  thoroughfare  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  alteration 
has  proved  of  inestimable  service  to  the  travelling  public,  as  well 
as  the  ratepayers,  and  satisfied  a  long  felt  want. 

During  his  membership  on  the  board  of  health,  Mr.  Rhys 
was  also  a  warm  supporter  of  the  policy  of  buying  up  the  Aber- 
dare Waterworks,  which  were,  on  their  being  secured  by  the 
board,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  At  present  Aberdare 
and  the  hamlets  around  possess  a  system  of  water  supply  excelled 
by  none,  and  equalled  by  few,  local  authorities  in  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Rhys  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  extensive  and  efficient 
sewerage  scheme  which  has  been  completed  in  the  town,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  ;i^36,ooo.  Mr.  Rhys  and  Mr.  William  Jones,  J. P. 
(then  chairman  of  the  Merthyr  Board  of  Health),  were  appointed 
arbitrators  on  behalf  of  their  respective  boards  to  arrange  the 
terms  for  the  purchase  and  management  of  the  joint  sewage 
farm,  as  between  the  two  boards,  and  this  difficult  and  intricate 
task  was  accomplished  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  an  umpire. 
Mr.  Rhys  was  also  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  joint  sewerage 
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farm  commi'tee.  He  was  member  and  chairman  of  the  burial 
board  from  its  formation  until  the  whole  of  the  ground  was  laid 
out,  the  chapels  built,  and  the  scale  of  fees,  &c.,  arranged.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aberdare  School  Board  in  1874, 
and  chairman  thereof  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  after  his 
re-election  in  1877,  a  position  he  held  until  March,  1898,  when 
he  determined  to  retire  altogether  from  his  connection  with  the 
school  board,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  general  body  of  rate- 
payers, who,  however,  failed  to  induce  him  to  continue  a  mem- 
ber. In  1867  he  was  placed  on  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  and  he  was  the  senior  magistrate 
residing  in  the  district.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  on  the 
bench,  and  until  recent  years  wis  very  constant  in  his  attendance 
at  quarter  sessions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  whole  of  the 
important  committees  of  the  county,  including  the  licen- 
sing and  rating  committees,  until  the  administrative  portion 
of  the  work  of  the  quarter  sessions  was  transferred  to  the  county 
council. 

In  i860  Mr.  Rhys  was  appointed  commissioner  of  Income- 
tax,  and  was  the  chairman  of  the  commissioners  from  that  date 
up  to  his  death.  He  was  elected  in  1883  a  governor  of  the 
University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Glamorganshire  County  Council  since 
its  formation,  and  proved  invaluable  on  the  roads  and  bridges 
and  the  county  rates  assessment  committees,  to  which  he  was 
regularly  re-elected.  He  was  also  appointed  by  the  quarter- 
sessions  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  magistrates  on 
the  joint  standing  committee  for  the  control  of  the  police. 

Mr.  Rhys  was  a  moderate  Liberal  in  politics,  but  very 
rarely  took  an  active  part  in  the  turmoil  of  party  disputes,  prefer- 
ring rather  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  abilitv  to  serving  the 
interests  of  his  friends' and  neighbours  in  directhig  the  course  of 
local  affairs." 
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SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  BLIND  OF 

THE  RHINE   PROVINCE  AFTER  LEAVING 

THE  PROVINCIAL  BLIND  INSTITUTION. 


The  Society  was  founded  in  1891.  It  has  its  seat  in  the 
town  of  Diiren,  Westphalia,  and  consists  of  subscribers  of  at  least 
one  mark  each  from  private  individuals,  of  10  marks  from 
societies  and  communities  ;  and  donors  of  100  marks,  or  those 
who  have  done  some  special  service  for  the  Society  are  life  mem- 
bers.    The  objects  of  the  Society  are  : — 

1.  To  fit  former  pupils  with  necessary  tools  and  raw 
material,  and  to  erect  and  support  workshops,  salerooms,  and 
blind  homes. 

2.  To  assist  in  providing  workshops  and  orders  for  work, 
and  to  sell  goods  made  by  former  pupils. 

3.  To  provide  entertaining  and  useful  books  in  relief  prints, 
writing  apparatus,  musical  instruments,  and  money  assistance  in 
cases  of  necessity. 

4.  To  influence  the  spiritual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
blind  through  personal  encouragement  and  advice. 

The  following  cases  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Society : — 

1.  The  blind,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  Committee, 
are  living  evil  lives,  or  as  beggars  and  vagabond  musicians. 

2.  Incurable  invalids,  and  the  blind  who  are  unable  to 
work. 

3.  As  a  rule,  those  blind  who  marry  before  they  have  been 
able  to  maintain  themselves  at  least  two  years  without  financial 

help. 

4.  The  blind  who  inter-marry. 

5.  As  a  rule,  those  blind  who  marry  before  they  have  com- 
pleted their  30th  year. 

The  interests  of  the  Society  are  advocated  by  320  represen- 
tatives in  the  various  towns  and  villages  of  Westphalia.  It  counts 
171  Honorary  Members. 

The  current  annual  income  amounts  to  23.797  marks  (.^1139). 
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The  Society  finds  support  from  every  class  of  society  and 
the  number  of  subscribing  members  makes  steady  increase,  being 
about  20,000. 

The  New  Workshops  in  Cologne  accommodate  30  work- 
people at  59  Sternegasse. 

The  Blind  Home  at  Ehrenfeld,  where  28  blind  women 
are  supported  by  their  industry,  occupies  2  houses. 

To  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Duren  Blind  Institution 
a  meeting  of  former  pupils  was  held,  which  brought  together  240. 
A  number  of  friends  of  the  Diiren  and  Cologne  Institutions  took 
the  opportunity  at  this  meeting  of  starting  a  Mecker  Foundation 
in  honour  of  the  well-known  Superintendent,  W.  Mecker.  The 
object  of  the  Foundation  is  to  provide  for  old  and  infirm  blind 
people,  who,  being  in  need,  are  incapable  of  work.  It  is  proposed 
to  expend  1 00.000  marks  in  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  such 
cases.  This  will  be  a  crowning  work  for  the  good  of  the  blind 
in  Westphalia. 

In  relief  printing  the  Society  has  produced  400  volumes,  and 
it  employs  two  former  pupils  in  the  work  of  the  Library  at  Diiren 
— which  is  open  to  all  the  blind  of  the  Province. 

Blind  Home  at  Cologne.  Here  25  young  women  are 
provided  with  maintenance  and  work.  Brush-making,  chair- 
seating  and  knitting  are  pursued.  List  shoe-making  is  being 
introduced.  The  women  notable  to  earn  their  own  maintenance 
are  assisted  by  the  Society. 

Care  of  Former  Pupils.  Eleven  pupils  left  the  school  during 
the  past  year ;  eight  of  these  were  fully  trained,  two  were 
incapable  and  one  suffering  from  brain  mischief. 

The  trained  ones  received  from  the  Society  raw  materials 
and  tools.  All  the  eleven  received  writing  apparatus  and  books 
in  relief  type.  Those  who  could  play  a  musical  instrument 
received  one  as  a  present. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  school  in  the  year  1845,  there 
have  passed  through  the  school  579  pupils.  Of  these  141  were 
not  fully  trained  and  96  are  dead.  The  remaining  342  are 
employed  thus  : — 

3  Teachers  of  Language.       i   Private  Teacher  of  Children, 
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13  Situations  as  Organists.  22  Music  Teachers  and  Tuners- 
70  Basket  Makers.  50  Plaiters.  15  Rope  Makers.  31  Brush 
Makers.      88  Employed   in    Household   Work.      9  Tradesmen. 

1  Clockmaker.  i  Landlord.  5  In  Domestic  Service,  i  Cigar 
Maker.       4-    Labourers.       5     Hawkers.        i     Student    of    Law. 

2  Gymnasts,  i  Student  at  Music  Conservatorium.  14  No  work, 
(feeble  and  ill  health).     3  Beggars.     2  Unknown,  (dead  ?) 

Of  the  above,  21  (of  whom  16  are  craftsmen)  carry  on  a  shop 
business.  With  only  nine  exceptions  the  whole  are  leading 
moral,  blameless  lives.  There  are  194  who  maintain  themselves 
WITHOUT  ANY  OUTSIDE  FINANCIAL  HELP  and  in  the  cases  of 
married  ones  they  maintain  their  wives  and  children  as  well ;  of 
unmarried  ones  nine  also  maintain  their  needy  parents  who  are 
past  work.  1 2  have  had  money  help  from  public  sources,  and 
125  have  been  helped  by  the  Society  or  by  its  branches. 

The  year's  work,  according  to  the  sort  of  work,  the  ability  of 
the  workmen  and  the  local  circumstances,  varies  very  much  ;  for 
while  some  as  teachers,  organists,  music  teachers,  and  even  a  few 
artisans  reach  an  amount  of  annual  income  of  from  1500  marks 
{£lS)y  to  2000  marks  (^100),  one  knitter  earned  only  75  marks. 
But  all,  even  those  with  poorest  earnings,  find  the  best 
alleviation  of  their  lot  in  work,  which  protects  them 
from  deadening  tedium,  and  enables  them  to  find  happi- 
ness in  the  effort  and  realization  of  their  powers 

With  nearly  all  the  former  pupils  has  the  Institution  in  the 
past  year  maintained  an  active  intercourse  to  influence  their 
conduct,  strengthen  their  courage,  and  promote  their  industry. 

In  226  cases  the  former  pupils  have  purchased  raw  materials 
from  the  Institution  at  cost  price  ;  and  in  1 33  cases  they  have  sent 
the  goods  which  they  have  made  and  could  not  sell,  to  be  sold  at 
the  Institution.  The  Director  or  his  representative  has  visited  96 
in  their  homes  in  order  to  gain  complete  knowledge  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  otherwise  to  help  them.  For  one  or  more  days 
56  have  visited  the  Institution  to  learn  some  new  work,  to  receive 
payment  for  work  sent  to  the  school,  to  receive  advice  in  some 
cases  of  difficulty  ;    and,  by  renewed  intercourse  with  teachers  or 
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former  fellow-pupils,  to  gain  renewed  strength  of  spirit  for  future 
work  and  effort. 

The  Library  which  has  been  increased  to  3125  volumes  and 
has  been  diligently  used  by  the  former  pupils,  has,  without  doubt, 
exercised  important  influence  on  their  spiritual  well  being. 


REPORT   OF  THE    COMMITTEE    OF   COUNCIL 
ON    EDUCATION    ON    SCHOOLS    FOR 
THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 


The  Report  for  the  year  ended  August  31st,  1898,  was  issue  J 
in  July  last,  and  contains  a  long  extract  from  Mr.  Buckle's  account 
of  the  congress  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  held  last  year  at  Berlin. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  this  most  interesting  and  valuable 
account  appeared  in  our  last  October  number.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  paragraph  in  the  Report  is  the  following  one,  in  which 
H.M.    Senior    Chief    Inspector   advocates   the    Saxon    system. 

"  The  care  for  the  blind  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  deserves 
serious  attention.  What  is  possible  in  such  a  country  with  a 
population  so  like  our  own  is  surely  possible  here.  In  philanthropy, 
indeed,  we  may  hope  that  we  rival  the  Saxons,  but  in  prudent 
organisation,  rational  method  consistently  pursued,  and  persever- 
ing determination  to  secure  the  desired  end  we  have  much  to 
learn." 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Report  will  be  read  with 
interest  : — 

"The  system  of  boarding  out  children  in  homes  near  the 
certified  school  where  they  receive  instruction  is  extending,  and 
is  likely  to  extend  still  further,  with  satisfactory  results." 

"  No  special  provision  for  feeble  minded  blind  children  has 
yet  been  made  ;  but  the  number  of  such  children  has  not  proved 
sufficient  to  require  it." 

"  This  conclusion  may  be  accepted  :  that  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  less  expensive  than  that  of  the  deaf,  but  that  the  mainten- 
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ance  of  the  blind  requires  throughout  life  some  support  from 
society.  The  education  of  the  deaf  is  slow  and  very  expensive, 
but  renders  them  independent." 

"There  are  in  England  22  certified  institutions  where  blind 
child --en  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  educated,  with  accommodation 
for  1,378  children,  and  16  day-schools,  with  accommodation  for 
264  scholars.  In  Wales  there  is  an  institution  at  Swansea 
providing  for  25  children,  and  at  Cardiff  a  day-school  with 
accommo'lation  for  35  children.  Altogether  in  England  and 
Wales  there  is  actual  accommodation  for  1,403  children  in  certified 
institutions,  and  nominal  accommodation  for  299  more  in  day- 
schools  ;  nominal,  because  the  accommodation  in  the  day-school 
is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  rooms  available  only,  without  any 
regard  to  the  staff  of  teachers  and  other  arrangements  required, 
or  the  number  of  scholars  who  could  possibly  be  collected  in  them. 

"Assuming,  however,  that  accommodation  for  1,700  children 
has  been  provided,  is  this  sufficient  ?  In  1886  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners reported  that  the  number  of  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15  was  1,710  ;  but  they  expressed  great  doubt 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics,  and  gave  reasons  for  forming  a 
considerably  higher  estimate  of  the  number.  They  remarked  that 
the  popular  conception  of  "  blindness"  is  "total  blindness,"  and 
that  many  children  were  not  included  among  the  blind  in  thcj 
census  returns  because  they  could  see  enough  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness,  or  to  find  their  way  without  help.  As  regards 
education  these  are  practically  blind,  and  must  be  considered  in 
the  same  catciory  with  those  who  are  totally  blind. 

The  accommodation  in  certified  schools  appears  therefore 
to  be  insufficient ;  but  there  are  institutions  that  are  not  certified 
at  which  a  considerable  number  of  scholars  can  be  instructed.'' 

"  Blind  teachers  can  be  employed  in  classes  for  the  blind, 
and  they  are  specially  adapted  for  the  work  because  they  realise 
not  only  the  difficulties  but  the  capacity  also  of  the  blind  in  a 
degree  that  sighted  persons  cannot  attain.  The  presence  of  a 
sighted  person  to  exercise  supervision  is  indispensable,  and  thus 
additional  expense  is  incurred." 

*'  The   published   reports   of  the    various    institutions    are 
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generally  hopeful  in  character,  though  some  deplore  the  need  of 
larger  support.  It  is  most  important  to  assure  benevolent  persons 
that  these  institutions  need  support  as  much  as  ever.  The  con- 
tribution from  the  State  supplies  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
expenditure,  if  indeed  it  meets  the  increased  expenditure  which 
some  institutions  have  incurred  in  order  to  effect  improvements 
that  have  been  suggested." 

"  In  many  of  these  reports  attention  is  drawn  to  the  case  of 
pupils  who  have  left  the  institution  and  are  now  earning  their  own 
living,  in  part  at  any  rate.  This  illustrates  the  point  to  which 
attention  has  been  already  drawn,  that  the  blind  require  some 
care  and  help  throughout  life  ;  and  the  institutions  are  excellent 
channels  for  giving  this  help  as  it  is  needed.  Some  of  them  have 
workshops  to  which  former  pupils  come  daily.  Others  buy  the 
work  done  by  the  blind  at  their  own  homes,  and  the  institution 
at  York,  of  which  the  county  may  be  justly  proud,  has  been  able 
to  establish  shops  in  some  of  the  large  towns  where  the  blind  can 
get  regular  employment  and  wages.  The  difficulty  is  to  find 
suitable  work  that  is  fairly  remunerative  to  the  blind,  and  not 
commercially  disastrous  to  the  persons  who  undertake  the  sale  of 
the  goods." 

In  appendix  III.  of  the  Report,  is  given  a  list  of  certified 
schools  with  their  respective  accommodation. 


We  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  copies  of  "  Le 
Valentin  Haiiy,"  and  of  "  L'Amico  dei  Ciechi."  Both  papers 
deal  exclusively  with  matters  connected  with  the  blind,  the 
former  with  those  in  France,  and  the  latter  with  those  in  Italy, 
whilst  reference  is  also  made  to  what  is  being  done  for  the  blind 
in  other  countries. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In  this  number  we  give  a  most  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Stainsby  of  the  Birmingham  Institution  for  the  BUnd,  entitled 
"  A  typewriting  office  with  bUnd  operators."  Tlie  information 
given  should  prove  extremely  useful  to  any  Institutions  that  may 
contemplate  starting  a  similar  department.  Those  who  saw  the 
skilful  operator  at  work  (v  par.  18)  at  the  English  Education  Exhi- 
bition opened  on  the  5th  inst.,  must  feel  that  the  blind  are  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Stainsby  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  bring  type- 
writing, assisted  by  his  valuable  system  of  shorthand,  into  the 
sphere  of  lucrative  employment  for  bhnd  men  and  women. 

HENRY   J.   WILSON. 


NOTES. 


I.  At  the  Cambridge  "  Previous"  examination  in  October 
last,  Mr.  J.  L.  Gardner,  who  was  educated  at  the  Worcester 
Blind  College,  secured  first  classes  in  Parts  I.  and  II.,  and  also 
in  his  "  additional  subject."  This  is  the  first  time  a  pupil  from 
the  College  has  obtained  three  "  firsts"  at  this  examination.  In 
the  past,  two  students  have  each  gained  two  "  firsts." 
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2.  To  the  list  of  Teachers'  Certificates  (2nd  year)  given  in 
paragraph  5  of  the  last  number  should  be  added  Charles  Tivey 
and  Eliza  Fitzsimmons,  both  from  Henshaw's  Asylum. 


3.  The  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood  was 
re-transferred  on  the  ist  of  October  last  from  the  London  School 
Board  to  the  Trustees  and  Committee  of  the  College. 


4.  The  Governors  of  the  Worcester  Blind  College  have 
recently  decided  to  receive  in  future  at  least  ten  students  at  the 
reduced  fee  of  ^40  a  year.  Parents  desirous  of  availing  them- 
selves of  this  new  departure  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Head  Master,  the  Rev.  Jaffray  B.  Nicholson,  Blind  College, 
Powyke,  Worcester. 

5.  The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  wing  to  the  Yorkshire 
School  for  the  Blind  was  laid  on  November  i  oth  by  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  York,  who  especially  wrote  a  hymn  for  the 
occasion.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  ^4000.  Its  design  is 
based  on  Elizabethan  work  with  stone  muUioned  and  transomed 
windows,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  old  building.  The  new 
wing  is  to  consist  of  sick  wards  for  the  pupils,  nurses'  rooms,  and 
a  residence  for  the  superintendent. 


6.  The  Committee  of  the  Sheffield  Institution  for  the 
Blind  are  erecting  six  tenements  for  the  aged  blind  at  a  cost  of 
_;^i,363  los.  od.  out  of  a  legacy  of  ;^2,ooo  left  by  the  late  I\Irs. 
Overend,  of  Retford.  The  "  Overend  Cottages"  are  being  built 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city  in  an  elevated  position,  and  will  be 
finished  about  the  end  of  April.  In  the  centre  of  the  block  are 
four  two-roomed  tenements  on  the  flat  system.  Each  living 
room  is  15  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  each  bedroom  1 1  ft.  by  13  ft.  On 
either  side  of  this  central  block  is  a  cottage  with  living  room, 
kitchen,  &c.,  and  three  bedrooms  on  the  first  floor.  Each 
cottage  and  tenement  is  intended  to  provide  for  a  married 
couple,  where  one  of  them  is  sighted.  No  rent  will  be  charged, 
and  the  rates  will  be  met  by  the  Institution.  The  object  of 
providing  the  two  cottages  is  to  make  provision  for  boarding  out 
pupils  from  the  School,  who  are  unable  to  return  home  during 
the  holidays. 
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7-  The  Committee  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Preston,  who  opened  in  1895  a  complete  set  of  buildings  on  the 
Cottage  Home  system  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^8,ooo,  have  recently 
extended  their  workshops  at  a  further  cost  of  ;^4-oo.  The  new 
extension  provides  accommodation  for  12  or  14  additional  work- 
people, and  several  excellent  rooms  for  storage.  Many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  on  leaving  school  at  16  years  of  age,  will  now  be 
able  to  find  employment  and  complete  their  instruction  in  the 
workshops,  where  15  blind  adults  are  earning  regular  wages. 
The  Homes  are  certified  by  the  Education  Department  and  have 
accommodation  for  48  children.  There  are  at  present  46  resi- 
dent, and  there  is  a  vacancy  for  one  boy  and  one  girl.  It  is 
indeed  pleasing  to  see  such  energy  and  progress,  and  we  are 
always  especially  glad  to  hear  of  the  opening  or  extension  of 
workshops.  

8.  Dr.  Campbell  was  the  speaker  this  year  on  October 
30th,  Founder's-day,  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Bradford. 
The  speech  was  extremely  interesting,  and  therefore  we  are  glad 
to  know  it  has  been  printed  as  a  pamphlet.  It  dealt  especially 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  intellectual  and  physical  develop- 
ment for  the  Blind,  and  also  of  thoroughness  in  work.  In  con- 
cluding his  speech,  Dr.  Campbell  said,  "  As  a  blind  man,  I 
declare  that  the  blind  cannot  afford  to  do  work  which  is  not  the 
best  of  its  kind.  If  brush,  broom,  or  basket  makers,  the  articles, 
should  be  noted  for  excellence.  If  pianoforte  tuners  they  should 
leave  the  piano  in  such  beautiful  playing  condition,  that  any 
lady  or  musical  professor  who  uses  the  instrument,  will  recom- 
mend the  tuner  to  all  friends.  If  business  men,  courtesy, 
promptness,  and  integrity  should  characterize  their  dealings^ 
We  must  raise  our  standard,  and  not  be  satisfied  until  the  blind, 
as  a  class,  will  feel  disgraced  by  inferior  work.  Our  aim  must  be 
to  produce  earnest  Christian  men  and  women,  thoroughly 
trained  in  prompt  business-like  habits,  well  developed  physically, 
with  irrepressible  energy,  dauntless  courage,  and  bright  hope- 
fulness."   

9.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  the   Deaf  and   Dumb  at   Leeds,  was  held  on  October  27th. 
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During  the  past  year  56  persons,  viz.,  48  blind  and  8  deaf 
mutes,  have  been  employed  at  the  workshops,  and  there  are 
368  blind  who  are  visited.  The  sales  amounted  to  ;^6,2  90  and 
;^i,044  were  paid  in  wages. 


10.  The  Birkenhead  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind,  started  early  in  last  year,  is  doing  good  work,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  basis  by  a  large 
local  subscription  list.  A  blind  visitor  has  been  appointed,  and 
he  is  already  in  touch  with  1 2 1  blind  persons  in  the  Birkenhead 
district. 


1 1.  The  Cardiff  School  Board  started  last  September  even- 
ing classes  for  the  adult  blind.  The  class  meets  for  two  hours 
three  times  a  week,  and  the  subjects  taken  are  Braille  reading, 
writing  and  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  vocal 
music.     There  are  nine  attending. 


12.  The  next  International  Congress  for  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Blind,  will  be  held  at  Paris  on  August 
I  St,  and  will  continue  five  days.  A  card  of  membership  will  be 
forwarded  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Orga- 
nization, IMonsieur  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne,  31,  Avenue  de 
Breteuil,  Paris,  on  payment  of  five  francs  before  the  opening  of 
or  during  the  Congress.  There  will  be  general  and  sectional 
meetings,  visits  to  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  a  concert 
given  by  blind  artistes.  Members  of  the  Congress  only  have 
the  right  to  exhibit  articles  or  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
The  language  will  be  French.  The  meetings  of  the  Congress 
will  be  held  in  the  concert  room  of  the  National  Institution  for 
Blind  Children,  56,  Boulevard  des  Invalides.  The  reading  of  a 
paper,  which  must  deal  with  only  one  subject,  must  not  exceed 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  each  paper,  a  copy  of  which  should 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  before  May  ist,  there  will  be  a  general 
discussion.  Members  may  not  speak  more  than  fifteen  minutes, 
nor  more  than  twice  at  the  same  meeting  on  the  same  subject, 
and  they  must  send  to  the  Secretary  within  24  hours  a  r^sum^. 
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of  their  speeches.  A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  will 
be  sent  to  each  member  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Conference.. 
There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  articles  useful  in  the  instruction 
of  the  Blind. 


13.  During  the  Queen's  procession  through  Bristol  in 
November  last,  Robert  Caines,  a  blind  bedridden  man,  was 
propped  up,  at  his  own  special  request,  at  a  window.  Her 
Majesty's  attention  was  drawn  to  him,  and  subsequently  she  was 
graciously  pleased  to  send  him  a  donation  of  ;^5.  It  is  by  these 
acts  of  thoughtful  care  that  her  Majesty  endears  herself  to  the 
hearts  of  her  subjects. 

14.  Alexander  Miller,  the  town  crier  at  Cranbrook,  Kent, 
recently  died  at  the  age  of  76.  He  had  been  totally  blind 
for  many  years.  As  his  predecessor  was  also  blind,  the  office  of 
town  crier  has  been  held  by  blind  men  for  over  60  years. 


15.     "The  Columbia,"  which  beat   "The  Shamrock,"  was 
built  by  a  blind  man,  named  Hereshoff. 


1 6.  We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  the  Kingfisher  Braille 
Printer.  The  patentee  is  Mr.  Littlewood  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Liverpool,  from  whom  all  particulars  can  be  obtained  on 
application.  This  machine  embosses  on  the  front  of  the  paper 
like  ordinary  writing,  instead  of  backwards  on  the  back,  and  thus 
the  two  different  systems  of  writing  and  of  reading  are  reduced 
to  one. 


17.  The  second  volume  of  the  "Encyklopadisches  Handbach 
des  Blindenwesens,"  edited  by  Professor  A.  Mell,  of  Vienna,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  paragraph  21  of  No.  9,  has 
been  issued,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  several  import- 
ant omissions  in  Vol.  I.  have  been  inserted  in  Vol.  H.,  thus 
making  the  handbook  more  complete.  It  will  be  found  useful, 
as  a  work  of  reference,  although  the  fact  of  its  being  published 
in  German  renders  it  a  sealed  work  to  most  Englishmen. 
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1 8.  The  Education  Exhibition  at  the  Imperial  Institute 
remains  open  until  27th  inst.,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit,  as  many 
exhibits  are  most  interesting.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  state 
that  only  eight  English  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the  Blind 
are  represented.  On  the  opening  day  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  much  interested  in  the  blind  shorthand  and  type- 
writers system,  which  was  fully  explained.  The  Prince  dictated 
the  following  sentence,  which  was  taken  down  in  shorthand  and 
afterwards  written  out  in  full  by  the  blind  operator: — "I  am 
much  gratified  and  pleased  with  the  beautiful  Exhibition  I  have 
just  visited,  and  only  regret  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for 
me  to  examine  everything  more  in  detail." 


RECENT    LITERATURE. 


During  the  past  three  months  the  following  works  have 
been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  n,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

s.    d. 
The  Christian  Year,  by  Rev.  J.  Keble,  Vol.  II.  ..26 

Vol.  III.  . .        30 

Latin  Classics.     The  ^neid  of  Virgil,  Book  V. . .  . .        29 

Boosey's    Sacred    Musical    Cabinet    No.   8   Voluntaries 

for  Organ  or  Harmonium       . .  .  .  . .  ■ .        20 

Recitations  (selected)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        26 

Industries  of  Animals,  by  F.  Houssay,  Vol.  I.     . .  . .        36 

Children's  Library.     Foxglove  Freaks  and  other  Tales    .       4     o 

10  Songs  by  Stephen  Adams         . .       price  each,  3d.,  4d.  or  sd. 

5  Songs  by  Arthur  Sullivan  . .  „  3d.,  4d.  or  5d. 

5  Songs  by  F.  Cowen  . .  . .  . .  . .    price  each  4d. 

2  Songs  by  Behrend  . .  . .  . .  . .  „         4d. 

The  following  Books  are  being  published  in  Moon's  type 
by  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.  2,  Howard 
Street,  North  Shields. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  2  large  size  vols. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  i  large  size  vol. 


T   u     rr  J        ,  ,  i  now  ready 

John  H.Avard,  i,  large  size  vol  ' 
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A    TYPEWRITING    OFFICE    WITH    BLIND 
OPERATORS. 


To  find  suitable  remunerative  occupations  for  Blind  Women 
has  been  a  problem  which  has  cost  the  Managers  of  Institutions 
for  the  Blind  many  an  anxious  hour,  and  it  is  very  regrettable 
that  comparatively  little  advance  has  been  made  towards  its 
solution.  Success  will,  however,  eventually  crown  the  efforts  of 
those  interested  in  the  Blind,  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
brighter  days  are  dawning  for  our  girls.  Of  late,  after  a  great 
deal  of  enquiry  and  consideration,  my  Committee  have  intro- 
duced Basket  Making  for  our  girls,  and  as  a  result  we  have  been 
successful  in  training  some  of  them  to  become  very  efficient 
Basket  Makers,  and  I  am  often  surprised  at  the  comparatively 
heavy  baskets  some  of  the  senior  girls  can  turn  out.  But  the 
Editor  has  invited  me  to  write  a  short  article  on  another  occu- 
pation for  women,  viz.,  their  employment  as  Operators  in  a 
Typewriting  Office.  About  1 2  months  ago,  my  Committee 
opened  an  office  of  this  description  in  the  heart  of  our  City,  with 
two  Blind  Operators  and  a  Manageress  to  supervise — for  some 
time  past  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ  an  Assistant,  the 
Manageress  being  often  called  away  to  take  orders.  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  the  office  is  a  decided  success,  not  only 
because  it  provides  employment  for  two  of  our  former  pupils  at 
a  weekly  wage  of  15/-  each,  but  also  because  for  some  months 
past  this  department  has  been  paying  its  own  way. .  Rent,  rates, 
taxes,  fuel,  lighting,  salaries,  etc.,  are  all  charged  against  it,  and 
when  more  Blind  Operators  are  employed  the  department  may 
even  become  profitable,  seeing  the  same  staff"  of  Sighted  Over- 
seers will  suffice  for  at  least  three  or  four  more  blind  persons. 
The  percentage  of  seeing  to  blind  may  appear  large,  but  even 
although  we  find  it  necessary  to  employ  as  many  or  more  seeing 
people  than  blind  (which  is  by  no  means  likely  to  be  the  case), 
shall  we  not  be  justified  in  employing  them  provided  the  office 
entails  no  outlay  by  the  Institution,  and  finds  occupation  for  a 
number  of  blind  women  at  a  wage  far  higher  than  they  could  earn 
at  other  industries  ? 

At  the  present  time  prospects   are    very  bright,  and  I  am 
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hopeful  that  before  long  we  may  be  able  to  employ  two  more 
blind  operators  who  are  now  in  training  fo'-  this  work,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  we  shall  see  a  considerable 
number  of  them  at  this  interesting,  refined,  and  remunerative 
occupation.  When  we  opened  our  Typewriting  Office  we  were 
comparatively  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
managed,  and  as  no  such  office  had  been  previously  tried  by 
any  Institution  for  the  Blind,  it  only  remiined  that  we  must  buy 
our  wisdom  by  experience.  As  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  other  Typewriting  Offices  may  be  opened  in  connection 
with  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting the  following  hints  for  the  consideration  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  Typewriting  Machines  I  need  say  very  little  ; 
the  whole  question  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine,  although  my  readers  must  not  be  surprised  to 
wake  up  some  morning  and  find  the  whole  system  of  Typewriting 
revolutionised  by  the  introduction  of  far  simpler  and  less  costly 
machines  than  those  at  present  in  use.  But  I  must  not  entirely 
neglect  this  question.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  urge  that  in  all 
Typewriting  Offices  employing  Blind  Operators  only  those  Type- 
writing Machines  should  be  used  which  are  capable  of  doing 
every  class  of  work  needed  by  the  public.  The  machines  should 
be  such  that  Tabulators  and  "rubbing-out-attachments"  can  be 
easily  fixed  on  them  ;  they  should  also  be  suitable  for  doing 
carbon  and  stencil  work,  the  type  bars  giving  a  forcible,  firm 
and  equal  blow  if  good  work  is  to  be  assured  ;  and  it  is  well  also 
that  the  scale  be  easily  accessible  to  the  blind. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  of  the  dictation  of  matter  to 
blind  typists,  I  may  say  that  the  Phonograph  has  with  us  been 
practically  discarded,  in  consequence  of  its  being  somewhat 
uncertain  of  action,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  making  correc- 
tions upon  it.  A  good  deal  of  the  matter  to  be  typed  has  hitherto 
been  dictated  direct  to  the  Operator  by  the  Manageress  or  her 
Assistant,  and  in  certain  cases  it  is  always  desirable  to  do  so,, 
whether  the  Operator  is  blind  or  sighted.  Now,  however,  that 
the  Braille  shorthand  is  coming  to  the  front,  and  suitable 
machines  are  being  made  to  write  it,  shorthand  is  being  more 
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extensively  used,  e.g.,  letters  dictated  by  customers  can  be 
recorded  in  shorthand,  and  subsequently  typed  by  the  blind,  and 
foreign  correspondence  can  also  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  without  a  system  of  shorthand,  the  blind 
would  be  in  a  similar  position  to  sighted  correspondence  clerks 
who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  Pitman's  Phonography,  or  some 
other  rapid  method  of  recording  matter  dictated  to  them.  So 
strongly  do  my  Committee  feel  that  Typewriting  and  Shorthand 
will  prove  not  only  a  splendid  educational  medium,  but  also  a 
profitable  employment  for  the  blind,  ,that  they  have  recently 
decided  to  set  apart  a  room  in  the  Institution  in  which  12 
Typewriting  tables  will  be  placed,  each  table  being  supplied  with 
a  Remington  Typewriter  and  a  Shorthand  Machine.  ,  This  room 
will  be  accessible  to  the  teachers,  who  will  be  able  to  give  their 
■classes  composition  and  dictation  lessons,  etc.  The  teacher  can 
read  a  literary  article  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  blind  students  record- 
ing ft  in  shorthand  ;  the  shorthand  can  then  be  examined  and 
■criticised  by  the  notes  being  passed  from  one  student  to  another; 
and,  eventually,  after  each  has  received  his  own,  the  same  notes 
can  be  transcribed  on  the  Typewriter,  and  the  transcription  sub- 
sequently corrected  if  necessary.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
use  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  must  prove  a  most  valuable 
means  of  educating  the  blind,  while  from  the  students  can  be 
drafted  those  best  suited  to  become  operators  in  the  Typewriting 
■Office,  or  employed  as  correspondence  clerks  elsewhere. 

Since  the  Braille  Shorthand  was  formulated,  I  have  felt  that 
it  could  not  be  properly  put  into  practice  except  by  the  use  of  a 
machine  which  will  ysxii^  continuously  without  the  operator  having 
to  take  the  fingers  off  the  keys  until  the  dictation  is  finished. 
Out  of  love  for  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged,  I  determined 
to  endeavour  to  invent  a  machine  which  would  act  as  described, 
and  I  hope  that  such  a  machine  will  be  accessible  to  the  blind 
in  a  few  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^6.*  As  I  desire  for  myself 
no  profit  from  its  manufacture,  but  rather  to  minimize  its  cost  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind,  I  have  retained  a  controlling  voice  in 
the  selling  price  of  the  machine,  and  if  this  little  contribution  to 

*  It  Twelve  Machines  are  ordered  at  one  time,  £^  each. 


their  appliances  is  useful  to  them  as  a  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, I  am  amply  rewarded.  The  machine  is  being  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  A.  Wayne,  55,  Church  Hill  Road,  Handsworth,. 
Birmingham,  and  out  of  consideration  for  the  immense  amount 
of  time,  trouble  and  ingenuity  Mr.  Wayne  has  bestowed  upon 
the  production,  I  have  consented  to  his  holding  the  sole  right  of 
its  manufacture.  It  is  patented  in  the  joint  names  of  Mr.  Wayne 
and  myself.  One  of  these  machines  is  now  practically  finished,  and 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  English  Education  Exhibition  in  January 
next,  and  may  possibly  find  its  way  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  I 
may  say  that  by  means  of  a  rough  model  I  have  in  use  daily  in 
my  office,  the  blind  are  enabled  to  write  from  80  to  100  words 
per  minute.  The  pupil  to  whom  this  article  was  dictated,  wrote 
at  the  rate  of  120  words  per  minute,  the  following  letter  from  a 
correspondent,  which  I  have  used  as  a  standard  test : — 

"  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  note  of  yesterday.     On  behalf 

of  the  child's  parents,  I  wish  to  convey  their  grateful  recognition 

of  the  kindness  of  the  Chairman,  yourself  and  the  Committee, 

for  the    promise  of  admission  of  the  boy.     To  this  I  add  my 

own  thanks,  as  I  feel  I  have  given  you  considerable  trouble  in. 

this  matter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  P e. 

The  Secretary, 

General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham." 

But  to  return  more  definitely  to  my  subject : — 
The  work  done  at  a  Typewriting  Office  may  consist  of — 
(a.)  Copying  of  Ordinary  MSS,  when  only  a  singlet 
COPY  IS  REQUIRED.  This  is  the  work  that  pays  least,  the  highest 
charge  we  make  being  i^d.  per  folio  of  72  words,  unless  the 
order  consists  of  over  5000  words,  when  1/3  per  thousand 
is  charged. 

{/).)  Letters  or  other  matter  in  identical  terms,  a, 
number  of  copies  of  which  are  required,  but  which  must 
BE  SEPARATELY  TYPED.  This  description  of  work  pays  very  well,, 
as  the  operator  having  once  recorded  the  matter  in  shorthand 
soon  becomes  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  be  able  to  commit  it 
entirely  to  memory. 


(c.)  Carbon  Duplicates.  This  class  of  work  is  very  profit- 
able, as  the  original  copy  can  be  charged  at  i^d.  per  folio,  and 
the  Carbon  Duplicates  at  id.  It  thus  follows  that  when  five 
Carbons  and  one  original  are  typed,  the  charge  works  out  at  6^d. 
per  folio  of  72  words.  There  are,  of  course,  the  additional 
expenses  for  extra  writing  and  Carbon  Papers  but  when  due 
allowance  is  made  for  these,  the  profit  realised  is  very  good. 

{d.)  Typewriting  from  Dictation,  and  taking  down 
notes  in  shorthand  (at  Client's  Office  if  necessary)  are  charged 
at  the  rate  of  2/6  per  hour,  while  for  reporting  at  a  meeting  an 
attendance  fee  of  ;^i  is.  is  charged,  the  transcript  being  at  the 
rate  of  8d.  per  folio. 

(e.)  Envelope  Addressing.  This  can  only  be  made 
remunerative  by  one  seeing  person  dictating  to  two  or  three  blind 
typists.  It  is,  however,  very  useful  work  to  occupy  spare  minutes 
during  the  day,  or  at  times  when  no  other  orders  are  on  hand.  We 
have  now  orders  for  addressing  all  the  envelopes  and  wrappers 
for  the  Annual  Report  and  Dividend  Warrants  of  one  of  the 
largest  banks  in  this  country.  This  represents  a  standing  order 
of  ;^i6  per  annum.  Our  price  for  addressing  envelopes  is  10/- 
per  thousand.  A  Tabulator  Attachment  is  indispensable  in  this 
work,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  work  could  possibly  pay  unless 
the  Tabulator  be  used. 

(/.)  Reproductions  by  Duplicator  or  Lithography. 
This  department  of  the  work  pays  very  well,  our  charges  being 
as  follows  : — 

Reproduction  by  Duplicator  or  Lithography. 
(inclusive  charges.) 


Copies. 

Octavo. 

Quarto. 

Foolscap. 

10 

— 

1/2 

1/6 

20 

»/3 

2/3 

3/- 

30 

1/6 

2/9 

3/6 

50 

V- 

3/- 

4/- 

100 

2/6 

4/6 

5/9 

250 

4/- 

7/6 

9/6 

500 

6/- 

10/6 

12/6 

1000 

10/- 

19/- 

23/- 

Special    quotations  given    for    larger    quantities.    Examination 
Papers,  &c.,  &c. 

Post  Cards  (duplicated)  1/6  per  hundred. 
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The  process  of  reproducing  by  the  Duplicator  is  doubtless 
known  to  most  of  my  readers,  viz.,  that  the  original  is  written 
on  a  Wax  Sheet  through  which  the  type  forms  a  Stencil.  Ink 
is  forced  through  this  Stencil  by  means  of  a  Printer's  Roller,  to- 
produce  the  copies.  For  some  time  past  we  have  been  using 
a  "  foolscap "  Cyclostyle,  and  this  machine  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  ordinary  Mimeograph  since  it  can  be  used  by 
THE  Blind  themselves,  after  the  Stencils  have  been  properly 
fixed  by  a  sighted  overseer. 

Reproduction  by  Lithography  is  accomplished  by  the 
matter  being  typed  on  Lithographer's  Paper  with  a  Lithographic 
Ribbon.  The  impression  of  the  type  is  then  transferred  to  the 
stone  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  Lithography  is- 
treated.  At  present  we  send  this  work  (after  the  original  has 
been  typed  by  the  blind)  to  a  printer,  and  when  we  are  busy,  or 
a  very  large  number  of  copies  are  required,  say  3000,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  the  best  course  to  pursue.  I  quite  hope,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  eventually  do  the  Lithography  ourselves  ;  and 
what  is  more,  I  see  no  reason  why,  in  the  dim  future,  we  or 
others  should  not  further  find  employment  for  the  blind  by 
opening  a  printing  Office  in  connection  with  the  Typewriting. 
Why  should  not  this  be  done,  the  authorities  of  Institutions 
undertaking  Letterpress  Work  of  a  plain,  straightforward  char- 
acter, such  as  the  printing  of  books,  reports,  pamphlets,  &c.  ? 
Surely  if  our  blind  people  can  so  easily  and  correctly  manipulate 
the  Typewriter,  they  can  with  equal  ease  and  accuracy  operate  a 
Linotype  Machine,  and  thus  "  set  up "  the  matter  to  be 
printed. 

{g.)  Tuition.  Another  feature  of  a  Typewriting  Office 
with  Blind  Operators  should  be  the  reception  of  private 
"  sighted"  pupils  for  Typewriting,  Shorthand,  and  Book-keeping. 
The  typewriting  instruction  can  be  given  by  the  blind  them- 
selves, while  the  other  two  subjects  are  taken  by  the  Manageress, 
Our  fees  are  as  follows  :— 

Shorthand        ..  ..        10/6  per  term. 

Typewriting     ..  ..        15/-         „ 

Book-keeping  ..        15/-         „ 
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Or  a  Composition  Fee  of  £\  los.  per  term  of  13  weeks  for 
instruction  in  all  three  subjects,  with  six  hours'  practice  per  week 
in  Typewriting,  including  the  free  use  of  machines. 

After  the  pupils  have  become  a  little  advanced,  they  are  very 
helpful  in  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  office,  either  by  writing 
from  MSS.  or  addressing  envelopes,  &c.  The  Manageress  of 
the  office  should  be,  if  possible,  a  linguist,  and  be  able  to  under- 
take translation,  and  to  correspond  in  German,  French,  and 
Spanish.  The  office  itself  must  be  located  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
town  ;  in  fact,  in  the  professional  quarter  of  it,  so  that  solicitors 
may  send  their  legal  documents,  and  architects  or  surveyors 
their  specifications,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  suite  of  offices,  I  may  sav  that  there 
should  be  an  outer  room,  and  that  the  public  should  on  no 
account  be  admitted  to  the  inner  room  unless  under  very  excep- 
tional circumstances,  for  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  matter  sent  to  the  office  to  be  copied  is  more  or  less  of  a 
private  character ;  hence  everybody  connected  with  it  should 
Tiave  the  strictest  injunctions  not  to  divulge  what  may  be 
entrusted  to  their  care.  A  Safe  should  be  provided  in  which 
Cash  and  Legal  Documents  belonging  to  Clients  may  be  kept. 
The  office,  moreover,  should  be  supplied  with  a  Telephone,  in 
order  that  Customers  may  ring  up  the  Manageress,  and  ask  her 
to  fetch  orders  from  them.  Although  at  present  on  a  small 
scale,  our  office  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  as  everything  in  con- 
nection with  the  blind  should  be.  We  are  located  in  one  of  the 
best  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  Citv,  supplied  with  an  Electric 
Lift,  and  have  for  our  own  use  Telephone,  Electric  Light,  &c. 
■Our  rent  for  two  rooms  is  £i,i  per  annum,  with  rates,  &c.,  in 
addition.  One  very  important  matter  which  I  must  not  neglect 
is  the  purchase  of  stores.  As  large  quantities  of  "  supplies  "  are 
used,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  buying  them.  Our 
•experience  has  taught  us  that  by  going  to  the  right  market  good 
Quarto  Paper  can  be  obtained  at  prices  ranging  from  2/6  to  3/7, 
Foolscap  from  3/3  to  6/-,  and  Brief  12/-  per  ream.  Cyclo- 
style Paper  (quarto)  2/3  per  ream.  All  these  must  be  purchased 
in  10  ream  lots.  Carbon  Paper  should  be  bought  for  (quarto) 
7/-,  and  (foolscap)  g/-  per  hundred  sheets. 
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r  One  or  two  general  remarks,  and  I  will  close.  If  we  are  to 
look  to  the  public  for  patronage,  we  must  execute  all  Type- 
writing orders  in  as  correct  and  smart  a  manner  as  any  other 
office;  indeed  we  must  aim  at  perfection,  and  on  no  account 
allow  work  to  leave  the  office  which  is  at  all  faulty.  It  is  only 
by  turning  out  the  very  best  work  that  we  can  expect  orders  to 
be  repeated.  The  public  too,  must  be  Constantly  reminded  of 
the  existence  of  the  office,  either  by  personal  canvassing,  or  by 
circulars  through  the  post  and  other  advert'sements.  Whenever 
an  opportunity  presents  itself,  public  demonstrations  should  be 
given  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  Nothing  interests  the 
public  more,  and,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  boastfid,  we  should 
not  fail  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  subject  whenever  oppor- 
tunity arises.  As  an  instance  of  advertising.  I  may  mention  that 
w,e  purpose  sending  one  of  our  Operators  to  give  demonstrations 
of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  at  the  English  Eilucation  Exhi- 
bition, which  will  be  opened  in  London  on  5th  January,  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  only  by  such  efforts  that  a 
new  department  can  be  satisfactorily  started  and  kept  going. 
Pears'  Soap,  Watson's  Matchless  Cleanser,  and  a  thousand  other 
thmgs  are  sold  becausk  they  are  well  advertised,  and  if  we 
will  but  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  these  enterprising  people, 
we  may  meet  with  the  same  succrss. 

Should  the  auihoritie-;  of  any  Institution  decide  to  start  a 
similar  office  to  ours,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  qu  s- 
tions,  and  s^ive  any  information  that  may  be  necessary,  or,  better 
still,  to  sh.)w  them  our  O.fire  in  Temnle  Courts. 

HENRY  STAINSBY, 

Secretary, 
The  Generil  Institution  for  ihe  Blind,  Birmin^h  int. 

December  %th,  1899. 


Farmf-r  &  Sons,  Printers,  29^,  Edgware  Road,  London.  W. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In  this  number  an  account  is  given  of  the  Royal  Blind 
Pension  Society,  which  now  assists  no  less  than  1,036  blind 
persons  by  way  of  pension.  This  Society  and  its  kindred  ones— 
the  National  Blind  Relief  Society,  of  which  we  hope  to  give  an 
account  in  our  next  number,  and  the  Society  for  granting 
annuities  to  the  poor  adult  blind — are  the  three  Pension  Societies, 
which  depend  largely  on  annual  subscriptions,  and  have  their 
offices  in  London.  As  by  their  regulations,  candidates  may 
apply  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  to  the  City  Charities,  it  follows 
that  the  applicants  are  very  numerous,  and  for  that  reason  we 
think  that  an  account  of  these  Societies  may  afford  useful  in- 
formation to  those  wishing  to  secure  a  small  pension — chiefly 

£b  a  year—  for  a  blind  person. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


NOTES. 


I.  The  Rev.  William  Henry  Hamilton,  B.A.,  was  ordained 
Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on 
March  nth,  and  is  now  Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Willesden, 
Middlesex,   which  is  a  Mission  Church  in  charge   of  the  Rev. 
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G.  H.  Newton.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  formerly  at  the  Worcester 
Blind  College,  and  took  his  degree  at  Bishop  Hatfield  Hall, 
Durham.  We  wish  him  all  success  and  happiness  in  his  new 
and  important  sphere  of  work. 


2.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Dixon,  who  took  his  degree  last  year 
at  Oxford,  with  second  class  Honours  in  Modern  History,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  in  Political  Science  to  Ruskin  Hall. 
We  sincerely  congratulate  him  on  his  appointment,  and  also 
Mr.  Lane,  who  is  an  undergraduate  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  and  has  been  awarded  a  special  prize  by  his  College  for 
work  done  durinof  the  term. 


3.  Our  warmest  congratulations  must  be  given  to  Mr.  A. 
Buckle  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  on  the  success  of 
three  of  the  pupils  of  his  continuation  classes.  In  October  last 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  offered  prizes  for  the  three  best  essays  in 
six  subjects  by  the  students  of  any  continuation  classes  in  the 
country.  Messrs.  Arthur  Littlewood,  Frederick  Caunt  and 
Alfred  Robinson,  all  of  the  Yorkshire  School,  competed,  and  a 
letter  has  been  received  from  Messrs.  Cassell's  Educational 
Editor  in  which  he  says  "You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  I 
consider  the  three  essays  submitted  by  your  students  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  best  that  were  sent  in  for  our  competition." 
The  subject  chosen  was  "  The  benefits  of  studying  History." 
The  prizes  were  to  have  been  the  illustrated  volumes  "  The 
Queen's  Empire,"  but  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  kindly  allowed 
the  three  blind  successful  students  to  choose  other  books  of  the 
same  value  that  would  be  more  useful  to  them.  This  success  is 
indeed  most  noteworthy  and  gratifying,  and  reflects  great  credit 
not  only  on  the  pupils,  but  also  on  their  special  teacher,  Mr. 
Hobbah. 


4.     It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Mr.  George  H. 
Russell,  author  of  "  Under  the  Sjambok  "  is  blind. 


5.     As  we    have    to  go  to  press   earlier  than    usual    on 
account  of  Easter,  we  are   unable  to  give   an   account   of  the 
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grand  concert  to  be  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the  4th  inst., 
by  the  students  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Hospital  Ship  Maine. 
Success  is,  however,  assured  for  this  patriotic  object,  when  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  has  graciously  consented  to  be  patroness  of 
the  concert,  and  Madame  Albani  has  promised  to  sing. 


6.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  in  many  directions 
especial  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  eyesight  of  children, 
because  it  is  all  important  that  their  sight  when  at  school  should 
be  constantly  watched.  In  February  last  a  report  by  Dr.  Price 
was  read  on  the  testing  of  the  eyes  of  the  children  attending  the 
Board  Schools  at  Reading.  There  were  examined  5,076  children, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  found  1,557  had  "fair"  sight,  328 
"indifferent,"  413  "bad,"  and  2,724  "good."  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  chairman  of  the  Board  said  that  "  a  large  and 
important  subject "  had  been  brought  before  them,  when  "  they 
had  to  consider  that  there  were  40  per  cent,  of  their  children 
whose  eyes  were  in  some  way  more  or  less  defective."  One  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  remarked  that  he  had  not  anticipated 
such  an  alarming  report,  and  he  did  not  know  what  sort  of 
marksmen  they  were  going  to  make  of  their  boys. 


7.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  interest  has  been  created 
not  only  in  this  country,  as  shewn  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
various  Institutions,  but  abroad,  by  Mr.  Stainby's  admirable 
article  in  our  last  number,  entitled  "  A  typewriting  office  with 
blind  operators."  Orders  have  already  been  received  for  the 
shorthand  Braille  machines  from  the  United  States  of  America 
and  from  Russia.  Mr.  Stainsby  and  Mr.  Myers  (the  blind 
operator)  gave  a  very  interesting  demonstration  of  writing 
shorthand  and  of  transcribing  the  notes  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
typewriting  machine,  at  the  office  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind,  on  January  4th,  when  Mr.  Seton-Karr  (chairman  of  the 
Gardner's  Trust),  Dr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Buckle,  Mr.  W.  Harris, 
Captain  Webber,  R.N.,  and  others,  had  an  opportunity  of  having 
the  system  fully  explained  to  them.     In  regard  to  the  sentence 
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dictated  by  H.ri.ti.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (referred  to  in  paragraph 
No.  18  of  No.  9),  Mr.  Stainsby  has  received  the  following 
gratifying  letter  : — 

Education  Department. 
Whitehall, 

London,  S.W., 

u/h  January,  1900, 
Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  I  am  directed  by 
Sir  George  Kekewich  to  say  that  he  sent  to  Sir  Francis  Knollys 
for  submission  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  transcript  of  the 
shorthand  notes,  taken  at  His  Royal  Highness's  dictation  by  the 
blind  typist,  Maurice  Myers,  at  the  Imperial  Institute  last  week. 
Sir  Francis  Knollys  writes  in  reply  that  His  Royal  Highness  was 
much  interested  at  seeing  the  transcript,  and  desired  that  Mr-^ 

Myers  should  be  so  informed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.    WORANGE. 

We  understand  that  a  great  improvement  is  being  made 
in  the  shorthand  machine  by  the  spaces  being  "  written  "  where 
the  terminal  sign  in  a  word  or  phrase  is  made.  This  improve- 
ment will  effect  a  saving  of  time  of  30  or  40  per  cent. 


8.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Phelips,  Knockwood,  Shortlands,  Kent, 
and  a  friend  started  just  a  year  ago,  a  correspondence  in  Braille 
with  some  blind  persons.  They  now  have  16  correspondents, 
many  of  whom  write  every  week,  and  all  are  most  grateful  for 
letters.  Any  sighted  people,  who  are  willing  to  so  correspond 
and  cheer  the  homes  of  the  Blind  by  friendly  letters  should 
communicate  with  Mrs.  Phelips,  who  will  gladly  give  the  names 
and  addresses  of  blind  people  who  would  thoroughly  appreciate 
such  acts  of  kindness. 

A  Society  called  the  "  Girls'  Letter  Guild  "  does  a  similar 
work  amongst  sighted  girls.  There  is  no  doubt  thai  by  a  system 
of  regular  and  individual  correspondence,  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  ladies,  who  kindly  undertake  this  work,  will  help 
to  elevate  and  cheer  many  of  the  Blind  in  their  poverty  and 
loneliness. 
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9-  As  the  Editor  has  recently  been  asked  whether  he  knew 
of  any  blind  persons,  who  are  thoroughly  competent  writers  in 
Braille,  he  will  gladly  receive  the  names  and  addresses  of  any 
who  have  sufficient  time  at  their  disposal  to  undertake  to  write 
out  .books.  Payment  will  be  made  for  the  writing,  but  it  is 
essential  that  the  writers  should  be  careful  and  exact,  and  some 
reference  should  be  given  as  to  their  being  thoroughly  competent 
to  write  correctly.  If  the  present  need  for  writers  should  have 
been  met  before  these  lines  appear,  the  names  of  applicants  will 
be  registered  in  the  event  of  anyone  again  applying  to  the  Editor. 


ID.  The  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  London 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  was  held  on  March  27th, 
at  the  offices  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind.  Lord 
Midleton  took  the  chair,  and  the  chief  speakers  were  the  Bishop 
of  Stepney,  Mr.  W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge,  M.P. 
The  report  states  that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  the  blind 
who  are  visited,  amounting  to  1858  last  year.  The  extracts  from 
the  teachers'  reports  are  interesting  and  the  following  one  shows 
that  the  work  is  not  confined  to  home  teaching,  but  every  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  of  benefiting  the  Blind  in  other  ways,  when  possi- 
ble. "A.  v.,  a  young  man  of  19,  had  been  blind  from  childhood, 
and  had  been  placed  in  the  workhouse  by  his  friends,  who  were 
unable  to  maintain  him.  I  found  him  idling  his  time  away,  and 
pursuaded  him  to  try  to  read.  He  mastered  Moon's  system  in 
two  lessons,  and  then  began  Braille,  in  which  he  is  making  such 
excellent  progress  that  he  bids  fair  to  become  a  proficient  reader. 
Acting  on  my  advice,  he  obtained  admission  into  the  School  for 
the  Indigent  Blind,  and  I  trust  that  he  will  become  self- 
supportmg,  instead  of  having  to  end  his  days  in  the  workhouse." 


II.  The  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  South  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  held  on  February 
20th,  at  the  Institution,  North  Hill,  Plymouth.  The  report  for 
the  year  1899,  then  adopted,  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  66  blind  persons  (43  males  and  23  females)  being 
benefited  by  the  Institution,  of  whom  45   were  resident  and  21 
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non-resident,  including  26  journeymen  earning  full  wages.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  work  made  by  the  Blind,  amounted  to 
£iS(>9,  being  ;^i5o  more  than  was  realized  in  1898.  The  sum 
of  ;^47 6  was  paid  to  blind  workmen.  There  are  at  present  in 
the  school  only  1 1  boys  and  5  girls,  whereas  it  is  certified  for  20 
male  and  20  female  boarders. 


12.  The  Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  West  of  England 
Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held  on  February  21st,  at  the 
Institution,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter.  The  report  is  for  15 
months  ended  December  31st,  1899,  when  the  number  on  the 
books  was  53,  viz.,  19  males,  18  females  and  16  journeymen. 
The  trade  sales  amounted  to  ;^959  and  blind  workers  received 
£^0"].  It  is  stated  that  "the  success  which  has  attended  the 
training  of  a  class  of  girl-pupils  in  basketmaking  has  been 
highly  gratifying." 


13.  The  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  Henshaw's  Asylum 
for  the  Blind  was  held  on  February  7th,  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Deansgate,  Manchester.  The  report  states  that  there 
were  179  inmates  (102  males  and  77  females),  on  December  31st, 
1899,  of  whom  87  were  children,  viz.:  49  boys  and  38  girls. 
The  Inspector's  report  on  the  work  in  the  school  is  very  good. 
As  regards  music,  sixteen  certificates  (including  nine  honours) 
were  awarded  to  pupils  at  the  recent  winter  examinations,  con- 
ducted by  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians.  The  Board 
have  approached  the  Charity  Commissioners  with  the  object  of 
seeking  powers  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Charity,  and  have 
already  "  instructed  the  Out-door  Visitor  to  report  on  the  cases 
of  a  very  large  number  of  outside  blind  with  the  intention  of 
judiciously  assisting  those  who  are  in  need  of  a  little  pecuniary 
help,  and  have  thus  expended  a  sum  of  ;^446  during  the  year." 
At  the  out-door  workshops,  37  men  and  1 1  women  have  been 
employed.  We  note  that  the  Board  was  able  to  capitalize  no 
less  a  sum  than  ;^69i  out  of  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Asylum. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a  special  paper  on  prevention  of 
blindness  is  issued,  as  a  leaflet,  with  each  copy  of  the  report. 
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We  wish  that  all  Institutions  would  either  adopt  the  same  method 
of  distributing  information  on  this  all  important  subject,  or  insert 
a  conspicuous  notice  in  their  reports. 


14.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  was  held  on  February  i6th,  when  the  Rev.  Canon 
Thompson  presided,  and  the  35th  Annual  Report  was  presented. 
The  total  sales  in  the  shop  for  the  year  amounted  to  ;^i  898,  being 
an  increase  of  £120  over  the  previous  year.  The  wages  paid  to 
the  Blind  amounted  to  £^8^.  There  is  no  endowment,  and  the 
chairman  remarked  that  the  Institution  ought  to  be  much  better 
supported  by  local  subscriptions.  The  chief  trade  is  in  coal 
baskets  for  the  docks. 


15.  The  1 06th  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  at  Edinburgh,  founded  in  1793,  was  held  on 
December  21st,  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Andrew  McDonald. 
The  report  for  the  year  ended  September  30th,  1899,  states  that 
this  was  the  first  year  of  working  under  the  new  Royal  Charter. 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  progress.  The  Subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  ^1,531,  the  Legacies  ;^i2,284,  and  the  sales 
(;^i5,ig9)  showed  an  increase  of  ;^2,025  over  the  previous  year. 
H.M.  Inspector's  report  on  the  School  was  an  excellent  one. 
The  output  of  literature  from  the  printing  department  has  increased 
largely,  and  there  are  now  four  men  and  five  women  constantly 
employed.  In  the  workshop  138  blind  persons  are  employed,  of 
whom  33  are  basketmakers,  13  brushmakers,  18  mattressmakers, 
13  matmakers,  7  palliassemakers,  &c.,  &c.  Their  wages  amount 
to  ;^2,696.  In  the  Institution  at  Craigmillar  there  are  85  inmates, 
vir,.,  16  boys,  24  girls,  33  adult  females,  4  pianoforte  tuners,  &c. 
There  are  also  58  out-door  pensioners. 


16.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rochdale  Society  for 
visiting  and  instructing  the  Blind,  was  held  on  March  ist,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Rochdale.  The  number  of  blind  persons  on  the 
register  is  105.  We  extract  the  following  from  the  annual 
report: — "It  is  intended,  if  funds  permit,  to  supplement  each 
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pension  of  £s  which  may  hereafter  be  obtained  from  outside 
sources,  so  that  every  pension  may  be  made  up  to  the  annual 
value  of  ^lo."  This  system  of  supplementing  locally  "outside" 
pensions  is  worthy  of  imitation. 


17.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Cornwallis  Street,  Liverpool,  was  held  on  March  8ih,  and  was 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
Meeting  was  centred  on  Mr.  Myers,  the  blind  clerk  at  the 
Birmingham  Institution,  who  gave  an  interesting  demonstration 
of  the  shorthand  system  for  the  blind. 


18.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  7th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Reading  Blind  Aid  Society  and  it  shows  how  thoroughly  the 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Blind  has  been  organised  there.  The 
Blind  in  Reading,  who  during  the  last  seven  years  have  been 
stimulated  and  cared  for,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hugh 
E.  Walford.  He  originated  the  idea  of  forming  a  Society  in 
1893  when  there  was  a  state  of  chaos.  At  the  present  time  36 
blind  persons  are  under  the  aegis  of  the  Society,  of  whom  28 
adults  receive  regular  allowances,  and  as  the  report  says  "practi- 
cally there  are  now  no  destitute  blind  in  our  town,  and  with  the 
exception  of  D.  M.  at  the  railway  approach  none  begs  or  has 
need  to  do  so."  The  Endowment  Fund  amounts  to  ;^ioo9  with 
prospect  of  a  further  donation  of  ^500,  and  the  annual  contribu- 
tions amount  to  ;^i5o.  There  are  no  office  expenses,  as  all  the 
business  of  the  Society  is  transacted  gratuitously  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Walford,  who  is  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Several 
ladies  act  as  almoners  and  regularly  visit  the  blind.  The  success 
of  this  Society  is  another  instance  of  what  one  individual  with 
energy,  tact  and  perseverance  can  do  by  devoting  himself 
unselfishly  on  behalf  of  a  good  cause.  A  similar  transformation 
scene  has  taken  place  in  Whitby,  where  by  the  constant  and 
vigilant  care  of  Mr.  Hirst  all  the  blind  who  can  work,  are 
provided  with  employment,  and  the  aged  with  allowances. 
Would  that  there  were  in  other  centres  more  men  like  Mr.  Hirst 
and  Mr.  Walford,  and  the  Hon.  Sees,   of  some   of  the   Home 


Teaching  Societies,  who  would  devote  their  lives  to  befriending 
the  Blind  and  to  providing  that  assistance  which  in  the  case  of 
blind  workpeople  often  makes  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.     "  Mankind's  concern  is  Charity." 


19.  The  Northampton  and  County  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  issued  a  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31st, 
1 899,  which  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  on  March  20th.  A 
retail  shop  was  opened  in  September  and  has  been  found  most 
useful  in  disposing  of  the  goods  made  at  the  workshop,  which 
was  started  only  in  September,  1898.  The  sales  amounted  to 
;^2i6.  A  legacy  of  about  ;^3ooo  has  been  left  to  create  a  Trust 
"  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind  "  in  conneciion  with  this 
Association,  the  primary  object  being  to  pay  5/-  a  week  to  the 
indigent  blind  of  the  County  of  Northampton. 


20.  Some  new  dipping  baskets,  which  are  made  at  the 
Birmingham  Institute  for  the  Blind,  have  been  patented.  They 
are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  perforated  earthenware 
baskets  hitherto  in  use  for  dipping  purposes.  The  baskets  are 
so  woven  as  to  be  of  one  piece,  and  they  resist  the  action  of 
acids.  As  they  are  unbreakable  and  cheaper  than  earthenware 
baskets,  a  great  saving  is  effected  in  the  use  of  them.  They  are 
also  lighter  in  weight,  and  the  liquid  runs  freely  through  them. 
Any  size  basket  can  be  made,  but  the  usual  size  is  sold  for  1/8. 


21.  The  English  Education  Exhibition  which  was  held  at 
the  Imperial  Institute  and  was  open  from  January  5th  to  27th 
inclusive,  was  visited  by  16,933  persons,  of  whom  more  than 
half  came  during  the  last  week  of  the  Exhibition.  The  com- 
mittee have  issued  a  report  in  which  they  state  that  they  "  regret 
that  the  limited  extent  of  the  space  available  at  Paris  has 
prevented  the  Royal  Commission  from  choosing  many  more  of 
the  exhibits  for  the  Paris  Exhibition.  It  is  to  be  .understood 
that  want  of  space  is  the  sole  reason  why  a  very  much  larger 
selection  was  not  made."  The  exhibition  was  not  a  success 
financially  and  a  call  had  to  be  made  on  the   Guarantee  Fund. 
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The  exhibitors  in  the  Blind  section  were  only  eight,  viz.,  the 
Gardner's  Trust,  the  Normal  College  at  Norwood,  the  Yorkshire 
School,  the  Birmingham  Institution,  the  London  Society  (St, 
John's  Wood),  the  Liverpool  Catholic  Asylum,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association,  and  the  Northern  Counties  Society. 
The  exhibits  were  excellent,  and  would  well  bear  comparison 
with  any  of  the  same  nature  from  other  countries.  It  is  there- 
fore much  to  be  regretted  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
exhibits  could  be  selected,  and  that  the  space  allotted  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  to  the  English  Blind  section  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  a  proper  representation  of  what  is  being  done  for  the  Blind 
in  England  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 


22.  Mrs.  Trietschel,  3,  Cairns  Street,  Princes  Avenue, 
Liverpool,  has  invented  the  "  Haptochrone"  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  blind  children  to  comprehend  the  working  of  an 
ordinary  timepiece.  The  invention,  price  2/-,  consists  of  a 
board  9  inches  square  with  a  clock  dial  and  revolving  hands. 


23.  The  Moulton  School  Board,  Northwich,  have  drawn 
attention  to  an  anomaly  which  exists  in  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  under  that  Act. 

By  section  4,  the  Authorities  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  A.ct,  are  : — 

For  an  area  under  a  School  Board — The  School  Board. 
For  an  area  not  under  a  School  Board — The  District 
Council. 
In  all  cases  where  the  area  of  a  School  Board  District  is 
not  coterminous  with  a  Rural  or  an  Urban  District  there  is  there- 
fore an  overlapping  which  results  in  the  ratepayers  of  the  School 
Board   District   not  only  maintaining  and  educating  their  own 
children,  but  contributing  also  to  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  children  sent  at  the  instance  of  the  Council  of  whose  district 
the  School  Board  forms  a  part. 

The  Moulton  School  Board  has  had  the  anomaly  brought 
under  its  notice  by  experience,  it  having  been  compelled  to  send 
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a  deaf  boy  to  school  at  Manchester  at  a  cost  equal  to  nearly  id. 
in  the  £  on  the  rates  of  the  Township.  The  Township  is  also 
at  present  contributing  to  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  two 
children  sent  to  the  same  school  by  the  Rural  District  Council 
of  Northwich. 

The  Board  have  protested  to  the  Education  Department 
against  the  injustice,  and  urged  that  some  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  law. 

It  was  understood  that  a  short  Bill  would  be  laid  before 
Parliament,  but  nothing  has,  however,  been  done.  It  would  be 
well  if  all  the  School  Boards  sent  to  the  Education  Department 
a  protest  similar  to  the  one  sent  by  the  Northwich  Board,  and 
urged  that  the  matter  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament  without  delay. 
Some  School  Boards  may  not  hitherto  have  incurred  any  ex- 
pense under  the  Act  of  1893,  but  their  concurrence  is  solicited, 
because  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  be  called  upon  to  deal  with 
a  blind  or  deaf  child  in  their  district  at  any  time. 


24.  Under  the  title  "A  new  series  of  Studies  and  propaganda 
on  behalf  of  the  Blind,"  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  Secretary  of  the 
Valentin  Haiiy  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  has  just 
published  a  new  work.  It  is  the  sixth  of  a  collection  which 
already  comprises  "  The  useful  Blind,"  "  The  Blind,  by  a  blind 
man  "  (a  work  which  gained  the  medal  of  the  French  Academy) 
and  others.  This  latest  work  contains  several  studies  •  of  an 
interesting  nature,  and  discusses  questions  of  general  interest, 
such  as  the  Braille  type,  the  New  York  system,  the  Roman  type, 
plans  for  the  commencement  of  a  workshop  for  the  Blind  in 
large  towns,  etc.,  etc.  These  studies  are  written  in  a  very 
concise  style,  without  technical  phrases,  or  useless  arguments. 
From  this  it  results  that  even  those  persons  who  cannot  read 
French  very  fluently,  or  easily,  may  venture  to  read  this  book 
without  fearing  that  they  will  understand  only  two  or  three  pages 
in  every  ten.  In  this  work  one  may  safely  say  that  every  word 
tells. 


25.     We  have  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  regular 
receipt   of  the   monthly   paper  "  Le  Valentin   Haiiy."     In  the 
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February  number  there  is  an  interesting  article,  translated  from 
English,  called  "  The  Dreams  of  the  Blind."  We  have  asked 
the  Director  where  the  original  article  appeared,  but  he  informs 
us  that  the  name  of  the  Magazine  in  which  it  was  printed  was  not 
communicated  to  him.     Can  any  of  our  readers  kindly  tell  us  ? 


26.  There  is  a  woman  in  an  almshouse  in  Newark,  U.S.A., 
who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  has  no  sense  of  taste  or  smell. 
She  is  thirty-three  years  of  age,  knits  beautifully,  reads  and  writes 
Braille  and  uses  a  typewriter.  She  has  written  out  several 
poetical  compositions  of  her  own. 


27.  A  very  good  library  is  being  rapidly  formed  at 
Oxford  for  the  use  of  blind  undergraduates.  There  are  not  only 
selections  from  Horace,  Euripides,  Plato,  Livy,  Xenophon, 
Cicero,  Thucydides,  Caesar,  &c.,  but  also  Shakespeare's  Hamlet, 
King  John,  Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Tempest,  Richard 
the  Second,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  There  are  also 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Samson  Agonistes,  Comus  and  Lycidas, 
L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  poems  by  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  an  Anglo-Saxon  glossar}-^ 
(2  vols.),  Beowulf,  &c. 


28.  Farming  has  been  started  in  the  Adelaide  Institution 
for  the  partially  Blind,  and  Mr.  Stainsby  with  his  inexhaustible 
energy,  is  already  enquiring  whether  it  cannot  be  tried  in 
England.  The  employment  would  be  of  a  healthy  character, 
and  the  partially  blind  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  best 
possible  light  on  their  work. 


29.  Not  quite  three  years  ago  a  lad,  aged  16,  who  had 
become  both  blind  and  deaf  whilst  working  in  a  foundry,  was 
enabled  by  assistance  from  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind  to  go 
to  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind.  To-day  he  is  an  excellent 
basketmaker,  and  is  earning  his  own  living  at  the  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  at  Whitby.  This  rapid  and  marked  success  shows 
what  careful  and  thorough  instruction  can  do  when  backed  up 
by  energy  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  should 
stimulate  and  encourage  those  still  under  instruction. 
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RECENT    LITERATURE. 


During  the  past  three  months   the   following  works   have 
been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the  British  and   Foreign  Blind 
Association,  33,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

s.  d. 
Anderson,  H.  C,  The  Wild  Swans,  and  other  tales         . .     210 
Billy  Binks,  Hero,  and  other  tales  . .  . .  . .  ..36 

Dickens,  C,  Pickwick  Papers,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii.        . .     each     3     6 
Houssay,  F.,  Industries  of  Animals,  vol.  i.  .  .  ..36 

..    ii.  . .  ..38 

„  „  iii.  .  .  .  .      30 

Kipling,  R.,  The  Absent  Minded  Beggar  . .  . .  ..02 

Kipling,    R.,    Rikki    Tikki — Tavi    and    Toomai   of    the 

Elephants  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..      2   10 

Heawood,  E.,  Geography  of  Africa,  vol.  i.  . .  ..46 

»    ii.  ..  -.36 

„  „  „  „  iii.  .  .  .  .      26 

Paterson,  Arthur,  Cromwell's  Own,  A  Story  of  the  great 

Civil  Wars,  vol.  i.  . .  . .  .  .  . .  ..36 

Chopin's  Nocturnes,  Klindworth  Edition — 

Op.    9  (Nos.  I,  2,  3)        respectively  4d.,  3d.,  &  6d. 
„    15  (    "      I.  2.  3)  >.  +d.,  5d.,  &  4d. 

„  27  (    ..      I.  2)  „  sd.  &  sd. 

„  32  (    "      I.  2)  „  4<i-  &  sd- 


The  following  Books  have  been  recently  stereotyped  in 
Moon's  type  by  Moon's  Society,  104,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton: — 

s.  d. 
To  Right  the  Wrong,  by  Edna  Lyall,  8  Vols.        . .      each     4     6 
The   History   of  the    United    States,    by    John    Fiske, 

6  Vols.     . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      each     4     6 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  Hindustani,  i  Vol.     . .  . .      36 

Daybreak  in  Britain,  by  A.  L.  O.  E.,  i  Vol.  . .  ..46 

With  Kitchener's  Army,  i  Vol.        . .  . .  . .  ..46 


i8o 
THE     ROYAL     BLIND     PENSION     SOCIETY. 


Among  the  many  institutions  seeking  to  befriend  the  blind 
poor,  few  have  better  justified  their  position  than  the  Royal 
Blind  Pension  Society.  To  give  pecuniary  aid  to  the  adult  blind 
to  enable  them  to  remain  with  their  friends,  and  to  supplement 
their  necessarily  scanty  earnings  was  no  new  thing  when  the 
Society  was  founded.  The  plan  was  already  in  operation,  but  it 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  City  Companies,  and  certain  endowed 
Charities  like  Hetherington's,  Day's,  and  a  few  others,  and  their 
work  was  limited  to  the  income  derived  from  their  endowed 
funds,  and  in  some  cases  was  hampered  by  many  out-of-date 
restrictions. 

There  was  a  call  therefore  for  Associations  with  wider 
powers,  and  it  was  due  to  a  few  zealous  friends  in  Southwark 
that  this  Society,  appealing  to  the  wide  constituency  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  instituted.  It  originated  in  1863  as  the 
Protestant  Blind  Society,  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Pocock  family  soon  became  an  important  Institution.  It  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  when  speaking  of  the  Society  some 
years  ago,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  "  We  hope 
the  name  of  Pocock,  which  has  been  honoured  for  so  many 
generations  in  Southwark,  and  for  three  generations  has  been 
your  strength,  will  never  cease  to  be  connected  with  this  Society." 

The  original  Treasurer  was  Mr.  Thomas  Pocock,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  Honorary  Secretaries,  Messrs.  George  and 
Percy  R.  Pocock.  To  these  and  other  members  of  the  family  is 
undoubtedly  due  the  large  measure  of  success  which  the  Society 
has  obtained.  In  its  first  year  when  the  Society  was  little  more 
than  a  local  concern  giving  small  doles  to  blind  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  income  was  ^^329  los.  jd.,  and  the  sum 
paid  away  to  Pensioners  £23'^- 

In  every  year  since,  these  amounts  have  grown  until  at  the 
present  time  the  Society  enjoys  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  ;^i  0,000 
and  pays  pensions  to  1,036  blind  people  living  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  It  has  also  a  reserve  fund — chiefly  the 
accumulation  of  legacies — amounting  to  nearly  ;^4o,ooo. 


To  this  substantial  result  several  things  have  contributed. 
Apart  from  the  zealous  labours  of  the  Pocock  family  the  Society 
has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  support  and  influence  of  many 
distinguished  people.  The  Queen  is  the  Patron  and  subscribes 
to  its  funds.  Its  claims  for  recognition  have  been  advocated  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Earl  Cadogan,  Viscount 
Portman,  Lord  Wantage,  Lord  Brassey,  and  others.  Not  the 
least  important  feature  is  the  association  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
as  President  since  1886.  His  Grace's  warm  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  blind  poor  is  written  large  in  the  history  of  the 
Society.  His  Presidency  is  no  mere  figure  head.  His  time,  his 
advice,  and  his  pen  are  always  at  the  service  of  the  Committee. 

But  while  attributing  much  of  the  progress  of  the  Society  to 
personal  elements,  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  its  system  of 
relief,  and  plan  of  electing  pensioners  have  insured  the  confidence 
of  the  charitable  public.  The  election  of  pensioners  by  the 
votes  of  subscribers,  to  which  some  objections  are  often  urged, 
has  always  been  supplemented  by  a  liberal  application  of  one  of 
the  rules  whereby  not  less  than  two  pensioners  must  be  elected 
in  order  of  priority  every  half  year.  In  recent  years  as  many  as 
thirty  have  been  placed  on  the  Pension  List  under  this  rule  at 
one  time,  and  the  number  at  each  election  seldom  falls  below  len. 
The  subscribers  therefore  have  the  satisfaction  of  selecting  their 
own  candidates  in  preference  to  leaving  it  to  selection  by  the 
Committee,  and  have  the  assurance  also  that  none  of  the  other 
cases  can  eventually  fail  of  success. 

The  Society  still  enjovs  the  shelter  of  the  Pocock  family. 
As  at  the  first,  the  business  of  the  Society  is  still  carried  on, 
rent  free,  at  the  premises  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  where  it 
has  been  located  for  nearly  forty  years. 

In  1894.  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society  was  amalgamated 
with  this  Society,  and  its  candidates,  pensioners,  and  reserve 
fund  (about  ;i{,2,5oo)  duly  transferred. 

In  1897  the  Bath  Blind  School  Home  was  closed,  and  the 
Trust  funds  amounting  to  £'1,^^')  were  handed  over  to  the 
Society,  contingent  on  annuities  being  paid  to  certain  of  the 
former  inmates  of  the  Home. 
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The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  relieve  the  indigent  Blind  of 
good  moral  character,  by  granting  them  Pensions,  payable  at 
their  own  homes,  and  regulated  in  amount  according  to  the  follow- 
ing scale,  viz. : — £(i  per  annum  until  65  years  of  age;  ^9  from  65 
to  80;  £\z  from  80  to  85  ;  and  ;i^i5  after  attaining  the  age  of  ;^85. 

Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  2 1  years  of  age.  If 
unmarried  their  income  may  not  exceed  £io  per  annum  ;  if 
married,  or  widowed  with  children  dependent,  £10  per  annum. 
The  Committee  are  allowed  a  discretion  as  to  the  limit  of  income, 
in  exceptional  cases. 

Candidates  must  be  recommended  by  one  subscriber  of 
£z  2S.,  or  by  two  of  ;^i  is.  each,  or  by  Life  Governors  who  have 
contributed  not  less  than  £^\. 

The  elections  take  place  in  May  and  November  each  year. 
The  pensions  are  paid  monthly  through  Hon.  Almoners,  of 
whom  there  are  over  700. 

Fuller  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  237,  Southwark  Bridge 
Road,  London,  S.E. 


A  pamphlet  (revised  edition),  post  free  4d.,  giving  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  Institutions,  Societies,  and  Classes  for  the 
Blind  in  England  and  Wales,  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Trust, 
53,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 


Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  295,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
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Occasional  Paper.  No.  ii. 

JULY  20th.  1900. 

All  communications  for  the  next  number  must  be  sent  on  or  before 
September  20th,  to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Hon.  Editor,  53,  Victoria  Street. 
Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

The  Editor  does  not  of  necessity  identify  himself  with  opinions  which 
may  be  expressed  in  the  signed  articles  or  in  letters  of  correspondents,  and 
the  right  is  reserved  of  not  printing  any  letter  which  may  seem  not  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  a  discussion  likely  to  be  profitable.  Letters  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Copies  of  this  Paper,  price  3d.  each,  or  3^d.  post  free,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Editor. 


EDITORIAL. 


It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  have  to  announce 
that  since  our  last  issue,  the  Blind  and  those  who  work  for  them, 
have  lost,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  Buckle,  a  staunch  and  valued 
friend  whom  all  respected,  and  whose  opinion  was  always  atten- 
tively listened  to  because  it  was  invariably  sound  and  convincing. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York,  who  has  had  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  Mr.  Buckle's  long  and  devoted  service  and  can  speak 
with  greater  authority  than  most  men  on  his  loving  and  earnest 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Blind,  has  most  kindly  written,  by  special 
request,  an  obituary  notice  for  this  paper  (v.  page  195).  Mr. 
Buckle,  as  our  readers  know,  has  contributed  to  these  pages 
some  very  valuable  articles,  and  we  shall  much  miss  his  sympa- 
thetic and  ever  ready  help  in  our  endeavours  to  bring  together 
the  scattered  fragments  of  information  about  the  Blind  and  to 
further  their  interests. 

The  article  on  "The  National  Blind  Relief  Society"  is 
written  by  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton,  the  well-known  novelist,  and 
"  Blindness  in  Palestine  "  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  whose  observa- 
tions on  this  subject  are  not  those  of  the  mere  casual  visitor  or 
tourist  in  Palestine,  he  having  passed  many  years  there  conduct- 
ing explorations  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Charles  Warren  and 
others. 
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The  Hon.  Mrs.  Campion  has  kindly  consented  to  write  an 
article  for  our  next  number  on  handloom  and  tapestry  weaving, 
an  employment  in  which  the  elder  blind  girls  at  the  Barclay 
Home  at  Brighton  are  engaged,  and  we  hope  also  that  an 
article  will  appear  on  "  The  Poor  Adult  Blind  Society." 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


NOTES. 


1.  The  readers  of  "Progress"  will  regret  to  hear  that 
Mr.  J.  L.  Shadwell  has,  owing  to  ill-health,  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  resign  the  post  of  Hon.  Editor,  after  ten  years 
service.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1890,  that  he  first 
took  over  the  Editorship  on  the  lamented  death  of  that  great 
benefactor  of  the  Blind,  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage ;  and  since  that 
time  he  has  laboured  unceasingly  to  keep  the  Magazine  up  to 
that  high  standard  of  excellence  it  attained  under  its  first  Editor. 
"  Progress "  was  started  to  supply  information  concerning  the 
Blind,  which  they  could  not  obtain  elsewhere.  This  plan  has 
been  gradually  discarded,  since  it  has  become  evident  to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  publication  of  "  Progress  "  that  the 
Blind  prefer  to  find  in  its  pages  articles  of  every  day  interest, 
rather  than  those  that  deal  exclusively  with  their  own  doings 
and  efforts. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  that  "  Progress  "  shall  not,  in  future, 
be  confined  to  20  pages,  and  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Boyle,  the  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Boyle,  shall  be  its  editor  in  place  of  Mr. 
Shadwell. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraphs  and  just  on  going  to 
press,  we  have  heard  with  much  regret  that  Mr.  Shadwell  died 
suddenly  on  Sunday  evening,  July  ist. 

2.  Mr.  Arthur  Dexter,  who  has  recently  been  in  for  his 
final  Examination  at  Oxford,  and  to  whom  we  wish  all  success, 
has  presented  the  Library  of  the  "Gardner  Trust"  with  5  vols,  in 
Braille,  viz:  Tacitus  Annals  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  Appian's  Civil 
Wars  and  Aristotelean  Logic. 
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3-  Lincolnshire  can  boast  of  two  blind  men  in  important 
positions.  The  Vicar  of  Sutton  Bridge  is  not  only  blind,  but 
unable  to  walk  owing  to  paralysis.  Nevertheless,  he  performs  all 
his  duties  and  preaches  eloquent  sermons  from  his  chair  in  which 
he  is  wheeled  to  Church  every  Sunday.  Mr.  Charles  Smith  has 
been  recently  elected  Chairman  of  the  Sutton  Bridge  Urban 
District  Council,  which  position  entitles  him  to  act  as  Magistrate 
for  the  Holland  Division  of  Lincolnshire. 


4.  We  have  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  "  relative  to  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes."     We  hope  to  review  it  in  our  next  number. 


5.  We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Taylor, 
who  lost  his  sight  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun.  In 
i8q2  he  became  a  student  at  the  Worcester  Blind  College,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year  he  left  as  head  boy.  He  distinguished 
himself,  as  a  lawyer,  in  Dublin. 


6.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  P.  Hart-Dyke,  after 
twenty  years  of  blindness,  has  partially  recovered  his  sight  by 
the  skill  of  Mr.  Critchett.  We  understand,  however,  that  the 
regained  sight  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  read,  but  only 
to  distinguish  large  objects. 


7.  Mr.  Carl  Gilbert  Hardebeck,  whose  motet  was  per- 
formed at  the  Concert  given  for  the  Hospital  Ship  "  Maine,"  has 
gained  prizes  three  consecutive  years  in  the  competitions  of  the 
Feis  Ceoil  at  Dublin.  For  the  first  two  competitions,  the  judges 
were  Professor  Prout  and  Professor  Stanford.  Last  year  he  was 
awarded  by  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  three  first  prizes  for  an  Anthem, 
a  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano,  and  a  Part  Song.  An  interesting 
account  of  his  life  was  given  in  "  The  Musical  Age "  for 
December  last.  Mr.  Hardebeck  went  to  the  Royal  Normal 
College  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  it  must  indeed  be 
highly  gratifying  to  Dr.   Campbell  to  find  one  of  his  pupils  so 
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distinguished  in  the  art  of  music,  and  to  know  that  Mr.  Harde- 
beck  attributes  his  success  to  the  sound  and  thorough  instruc- 
tion he  received  at  the  College. 


8.  In  reference  to  the  article,  "  Dreams  of  the  Blind," 
mentioned  in  our  last  number,  paragraph  25,  we  have  received  a 
courteous  letter  from  Mr.  Albert  M.  Jones,  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  in  which  he 
says  that  what  is  presumably  the  same  article  was  written  by 
Professor  J.  Jastrow,  and  appeared  in  1888  in  "The  New 
Princeton  Review,"  New  York.  Mr.  Jones  kindly  sent  a  copy 
of  the  Magazine  to  the  Editor,  but  the  article  is  different  from 
the  one  in  "  Le  Valentin  Haiiy,"  although  the  title  is  the  same. 


9.  The  London  School  Board  have  purchased  Elm  Court, 
Tulse  Hill,  for  a  central  day  school  for  blind  children,  at  an 
inclusive  price  of  ;^46oo. 


10.  The  Stainsby- Wayne  embossed  shorthand  typewriter, 
manufactured  by  Alfred  Wayne  &  Co.,  55,  Church  Hill  Road, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham,  can  now  be  purchased  for  £,^,  or  12 
machines  for  ;^5  5s.  each.  It  is  entirely  automatic,  the  operator 
having  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  press  the  keys.  The 
matter  is  recorded  on  a  roll  of  paper,  which  travels  along  a  tray 
and  into  a  basket,  the  paper  being  automatically  pulled  for- 
ward at  each  depression  of  the  keys.  By  this  machine  blind 
persons  can  take  down  verbatim  reports  at  a  high  speed — as 
much  as  14.0  words  having  been  recorded  per  minute.  The 
machine  is  very  strong,  nicely  adjusted,  and  well  finished  in 
black  japan.  It  writes  the  ordinary  Braille  system,  although  it 
was  specially  designed  for  writing  shorthand.  One  of  the  type- 
writers is  now  being  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  machine  will  prove  of  the  highest  value  in 
developing  another  remunerative  employment  for  the  Blind.  Its 
simplicity  is  most  advantageous,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
designers. 

11.  Most  people  are  presumably  agreed  as  to  the  inadvisa- 
bility  of  the  blind  intermarrying,  and    are  in  accord  with  the 
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recommendation  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Blind,  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  &c.,  "  that  the  intermarriage  of  the 
blind  should  be  strongly  discouraged."  It  is,  therefore,  with 
feelings  of  much  regret  that  we  have  to  record  that  in  Hull 
there  are  no  less  than  twelve  blind  married  couples,  mostly  with 
families. 


12.  In  reply  to  a  question  about  Typewriters  in  No  5,  we 
have  to  thank  Mr.  J.  W.  Tighe,  Principal  of  the  Jubilee 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Parnell,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  for  a 
description  of  the  Merritt  Typewriter,  adapted  by  himself  for  use 
in  his  Institution. 


13.     The  London   Home  Teaching   Society  for  the   Blind 
has  moved  its  office  from  47  to  53,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


14.  From  statistics  recently  compiled,  it  appears  that  there 
are  302,000  blind  persons  in  Europe,  and  that  of  these  no  less 
than  1 92,000  live  in  Russia.  That  is  to  say  that  in  Russia  the  per- 
centage of  blind  persons  is  i  in  500,  whereas  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it  is  only  i  in  1000. 
Russian  oculists  state  that  most  of  the  cases  of  blindness  are 
due  to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  homes,  and  the  neglect  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  hygiene. 


15.  A  patent  basket  modeller  and  gauge  has  been  invented 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  the  Superintendent  of  the  School  for 
the  Indigent  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  base  board  of  wood,  drilled  with  holes,  which 
receive  steel  pins.  By  this  means  the  basket,  whether  square, 
oblong,  round,  or  oval,  assumes  an  accurate  shape,  and  the 
worker  forms  the  sides  of  the  baskets  by  interweaving  the  guide 
pins.  The  modellers  are  made  in  three  sizes — full  particulars 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Taylor. 


16.  Those  who  are  interested  in  embossed  shorthand  for 
the  Blind,  should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,   for  a  copy  of  his 
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article  which  appeared  in  No.  6  of  "  The  Blind."  The  article  is 
revised  up  to  April  last,  and  is  circulated  free.  Copies  in  Braille 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth,  School  for  the 
Blind,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh.     Price  6d.  each,  post  free. 


17.  The  following  books  have  been  added  to  the  Library 
at  Oxford : — The  second  and  third  parts  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Henry  the  Sixth,"  Freeman's  "  General  Sketch  of  European 
History,"  the  second  part  of  Hobbs'  "  Leviathan,"  and  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind. 


18.  By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Gardner  Trust,  a  meeting  was  held  on  July  4th,  in  their  offices, 
on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Fletcher  Little,  in  order  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  taking  steps  to  organise  the  work  of  "  Massage  " 
by  the  Blind  on  a  proper  basis.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr. 
Little,  and  there  were  present — Mrs.  MacNicol,  Sister  E.  S. 
Keerison,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gale,  Messrs.  Henry  Power,  Kenneth 
Scott,  Walford,  Chater,  F.  0.  Smithers,  J.  T.  Edmonds,  Dr. 
Ranger,  and  others. 

The  chairman  made  an  interesting  speech  in  introducing 
the  subject,  and  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  his  training  the  blind  as  masseurs  and  masseuses,  and 
that  they  were  quite  as  capable  and  as  good  in  this  particular 
work  as  those  who  can  see.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  O. 
Smithers,  seconded  by  Mr.  Henry  Power,  it  was  resolved,  "That 
the  practice  of  massage  offers  a  remunerative  field  for  the 
employment  of  the  Blind,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  steps  be 
taken  to  organize  the  work  on  a  proper  basis."  It  was  further 
resolved  that  those  present  do  form  a  committee  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number.  It  was  also  arranged  that  another  meeting 
should  be  held  in  a  fortnight  to  go  more  into  the  details  of  the 
scheme.  Mr.  F.  T.  Chater,  The  Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green, 
E.  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tem. 


19.     The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  was  held  on  June 
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26th,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  presided.  The  report  for  the  year 
ended  March  31st  last,  is  full  of  good  work  well  done,  and  also 
what  is  very  important,  mention  is  made  of  the  successful 
development  of  the  new  industries  for  the  Blind,  such  as  short- 
hand, typewriting,  and  cookery.  The  total  number  of  blind 
persons  receiving  direct  benefit  from  the  Institution  is  603,  of 
whom  142  are  resident  pupils.  An  appeal  will  shortly  be  made 
on  behalf  of  the  proposed  Kindergarten  School.  Twenty-four 
old  pupils  have  been  assisted  from  the  Middlemore  Trust.  The 
sales,  amounting  to  ^^4905,  show  an  increase  of  ^^598  over  any 
previous  year,  whilst  the  wages  to  the  Blind  have  risen  to  £\oqi, 
an  increase  of  £\i^.  Two  blind  women  are  employed  at  a 
weekly  wage  of  15/-  each  in  the  typewriting  department,  the 
gross  receipts  from  which  were  £,i 1 8,  and  two  more  women  will 
soon  be  engaged.  The  embossed  shorthand  typewriting 
machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Stainsby,  is  thus  already  proving  of 
the  greatest  value. 


20.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the 
Blind,  was  held  on  March  9th,  when  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
York  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  sixty-second  annual  report,  which 
is  as  usual  a  record  of  much  good  work,  was  read.  The 
Superintendent's  report  will  be  read  with  the  sad  reflection  that 
we  shall  receive  no  more  of  his  able  and  interesting  remarks. 
There  were  66  pupils  on  the  books  on  December  31st,  1899. 
Besides  these,  17  basketmakers,  10  brushmakers,  and  2  mattress- 
makers  have  been  fully  employed  at  York,  and  5  at  Middles- 
brough. The  sales  amounted  to  ^3,625,  of  which  ^^109  worth 
was  sold  at  Whitby,  where  3  former  pupils  are  at  work.  At  the 
Industrial  Home  for  Women,  at  Scarborough,  297  chairs  were 
re-seated  by  the  8  inmates.  The  Markham  Fund  still  continues 
its  beneficient  operations,  and  assisted  65  former  pupils. 


21.  The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hull  Blind 
Institution,  was  held  on  May  30th.  The  report  states  that  the 
large  scheme  drawn  out  some  years  ago  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact.       The  accommodation  and  the   warehouse   room    of  the 
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workshops  have  been  increased,  the  Sick  Benefit  and  Entertain- 
ment Branch  inaugurated,  and  the  Home  for  Blind  Women 
opened,  and  the  freehold  premises  are  free  of  debt.  The 
workers  numbered  31,  the  wages  amounted  to  ;^869,  and  the 
sales  to  ;^i,8i5,  an  excess  of  ^345  over  the  previous  year.  The 
Blind  of  Hull  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Rockliffe,  who 
retires  after  having  served,  as  Hon.  Sec,  for  seventeen  years,, 
and  who  has  devoted  so  much  time  and  attention  in  bringing  the 
Institution  into  such  a  satisfactory  position,  financial  and  other- 
wise. 


22.  The  Wolverhampton  Society  for  the  Blind  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  May  2nd,  when  the  Mayor  presided.  The 
twenty-fifth  annual  report  states  that  there  are  68  blind  people 
regularly,  and  24  occasionally,  visited  in  the  town  and  district. 
Fancy  basketwork  is  being  taught  to  the  blind  women.  The 
receipts  from  sales  amounted  to  ;^i443,  just  ^100  more  than 
last  year.  The  subscriptions  were  ;^i 28,  and  the  contributions 
towards  the  New  Workshops,  which  were  formally  opened  on  April 
I  ith,  1899,  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dartmouth,  ^  1,470,  leaving 
a  deficiency  thereon  of  £35^-  The  workshops  are  of  two  storeys,^ 
will  accommodate  30  workmen,  and  have  cost  ;ifj^2i43.  Legacies 
amounting  to  ^442  los.  have  been  capitalized  to  form  an  endow- 
ment fund. 


23.  The  sixty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  London 
Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind,  Upper  Avenue  Road,  N.W.,  was 
held  on  May  sth,  when  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mansfield 
presided.  The  pupils  number  67  (33  boys  and  34  girls).  Type- 
writing has  been  introduced,  and  a  machine  for  embossing  books- 
has  been  purchased. 


24.  The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  258,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  W.,  was  held  on  June  2 1  st.  This  Association  was  founded  in 
1856,  by  Miss  Gilbert,  the  blind  daughter  of  Bishop  Gilbert,  of 
Chichester.       During  the  past  year  the   loss  in   the  Industrial 
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Department  amounted  to  ^924.  £328  were  paid  in  pensions 
and  gifts ;  17  men  brushmakers,  16  basketmakers,  i  matmaker, 
I  chair  caner,  and  6  firewood  choppers  were  employed,  and  also 
19  women  on  brushmaking  and  chair  caning.  The  daily 
average  attendance  of  workers  was  60,  and  the  amount  paid  to 
the  bUnd,  as  wages,  was  ;if^2,09i.  There  were  also  13  pupils 
under  instruction.     The  sales  amounted  to  ^10,793. 


25.  The  1 06th  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  took  place  on  May  3rd,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  presided.  At 
the  end  of  1899  there  were  71  inmates — 45  males,  26  females — of 
whom  20  were  over  16  years  of  age.  The  Inspector  reports  that 
the  appointment  of  a  resident  master  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  classes  have  proved  of  distinct  benefit.  The  trade  account 
shows  a  larger  turnover  than  at  any  former  period,  the  sales 
amounting  to  £iiq6.  The  17  blind  outworkers  received  ^478 
in  wages. 

-26.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Home 
Teaching  and  Industrial  Employment  of  the  Blind,  65,  Park 
Street,  Bristol,  was  held  on  March  5th.  Mr.  J.  R.  Bennett,  J. P., 
was  chairman.  The  forty-first  annual  report  was  read  for  the 
year  ended  December  31st,  1899.  Besides  the  visits  paid  to 
nearly  300  blind  people  by  the  three  blind  teachers,  28  blind 
women,  living  at  their  own  homes,  found  employment  at  the 
Institution  all  the  year  round,  and  received  ^^225  in  wages. 
The  sales  amounted  to  only  ^^^421,  being  ^100  less  than  last 
year,  and  it  was  necessary  to  realise  ^50  of  the  Investments. 


27.  The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Homes  for  Aged 
Christian  Blind  Men  and  Women,  Hanley  Road,  Crouch  Hill, 
N.,  was  held  on  May  31st.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bright,  the  hon. 
superintendents  and  founders  of  the  Homes,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  ending  the  financial  year  with  a  small  balance  in 
hand,  and  with  the  extensive  freehold  premises  completely  free 
from  debt.  There  are  at  present  95  inmates  in  the  Homes  (15 
men  and  80  women),  and  5  at  the  branch  Home  at  Southend. 
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28.  The  Report  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  at 
Liverpool,  refers  to  the  opening  of  the  new  School  at  Wavertree, 
on  January  12th,  1899,  where  there  is  accommodation  for  84 
children.  The  old  school  buildings  in  Hardman  Street  are  now 
used  exclusively  for  adults.  There  is  still  a  debt  of  ;^900  on  the 
new  buildings.  Miss  Hornby  has  presented  to  the  School  a 
valuable  Library  consisting  of  books  in  Braille.  On  December 
31st,  1899,  there  were  85  pupils  in  the  old  and  71  in  the  new 
School. 


29.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bolton  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  was  held  on  May  23rd.  The  Production  of  machine  brushes 
has  now  become  a  part  of  the  trade.  There  were  constantly  em- 
ployed during  last  year  23  men  and  2  women. 


30.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  at 
Liverpool  was  held  on  June  nth,  when  the  58th  Annual  Report 
was  read.  The  building  of  the  Supplementary  School  at  West 
Derby  was  begun  in  March  and  will  probably  be  opened  in  the 
Autumn.  On  December  31st,  1899  there  were  175  inmates,  91 
adults  and  84  children.  The  receipts  showed  an  increase  in 
nearly  all  items,  especially  in  the  sales  at  the  shop,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  Annual  Bazaar. 


THE     ROYAL    NORMAL    COLLEGE    CONCERT 
AT     THE     CRYSTAL     PALACE. 


In  these  days  of  "hurrying  life"  and  quickly  succeeding 
interests  it  seems  a  far  cry  back  to  the  4th  of  April,  even  in  this 
present  year,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  without  a  word  of 
admiring  comment,  the  concert  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  paragraph  5  of  our  last  number,  given  on  that  date  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  by  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  in 
aid  of  the  American  Hospital  Ship  Maine,  under  the  gracious 
patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  Princess 
Louise.  In  saying  that  Mr.  Manns  and  his  orchestra 
accompanied  the  performances  of  the  artistes  and  students  of 
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the  Normal  College,  and  that  Madame  Albani  and  Mr.  Watkin 
Mills  contributed  to  the  programme,  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
comprehension  of  anyone  with  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
of  music  is  said.  A  word,  however,  must  be  added  as  to  the 
great  enthusiasm  created  by  Mr.  W.  Mills  in  taking  the  solo  of 
Dr.  Faning's  "  Obedient  to  the  Call,"  and  joining  heartily  with 
the  Choir  in  the  chorus.  The  Crystal  Palace  Directors  kindly 
granted  the  use  of  the  Concert  Room  and  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Manns  conducted  the  Palace  Orchestra  with  his  inimitable  skill 
in  the  second  movement  from  Dvorak's  Symphony,  "  The  New 
World,"  and  all  the  vocal  selections,  except  the  unaccompanied 
Part  Songs  conducted  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and  "  For  Queen  and 
Country,"  specially  orchestrated  for  this  concert,  and  conducted 
by  the  Composer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings.  Great  interest  and 
pleasure  were  manifested  by  the  audience  in  a  motet  called 
"The  Maine — Sail  on.  Good  Ship,"  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  Carl  von  Hardebeck,  many  years  a  student  of  the  Normal 
College,  and  now  an  organist  and  teacher  at  Belfast,  and  also  in 
a  delightful  polonaise  for  piano  and  orchestra,  written  by 
Leonard  Pegg,  a  boy  student,  now  training  under  Dr.  Campbell, 
who  took  the  piano  part  in  the  most  masterly  manner.  A  duet 
for  two  pianofortes  was  extremely  well  rendered  by  Miss  Mabel 
Davis  and  Miss  Emily  Lucas.  The  other  Soloists  were  Miss 
L.  Eglinton,  Miss  A.  Campbell,  Miss  Carson,  Miss  A.  Smith, 
Messrs.  R.  Boulcott  Newth,  H.  Balfour,  Wm.  Cleverley,  and 
Horace  Watling.  The  singing  of  the  Choir  could  not  be 
surpassed  for  precision  of  attack  and  richness,  and  delicacy 
of  tone  and  shading.  The  impassioned  singing  of  "  God  Save 
the  Queen,"  and  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  raised  feelings 
of  emotion  almost  inimical  to  the  power  of  song,  perhaps  more 
clearly  to  be  described  by  the  common  or  garden  name  of  *'  a 
lump  in  the  throat."  We  congratulate  all  concerned  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  concert  on  their  complete  success  as  to  its 
musical  results.  The  entire  proceeds  were  given  to  the  Fund 
of  the  Hospital  Ship  Maine.  The  Times,  in  an  appreciatory 
article,  remarks  that  "  the  Choir  displayed  in  all  its  performances 
a  richness  of  tone  and  an  accuracy  of  phrasing  that  were  most 
commendable." 
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During  the  past  three  months   the   following  works    have 

been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the  British  and   Foreign  Blind 

Association,  33,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

s.  d, 
Dickens,  C,  Pickwick  Papers,  vols,  iv.,  v.,  vi.       . .     each     3     6 

Heawood,  E.,  Geography  of  Africa,  vol.  iv.  ..  ,.      26 

,.  ,,  »  „    V.  .  .  ..40. 

Paterson,  Arthur,  Cromwell's  Own,  A  Story  of  the  great 

Civil  Wars,  vol.  ii.  . .  . .  .  .  . .  ..36 

Chappell,  J.,  Without  a  Thought,  or  Dora's  Discipline, 

vol.  i.        .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  ..30 

5th  Royal  Atlas  Reader,  vol.  i.        . .  .  .  .  .  .  .      z   lo 

St.  Clare,  Henry,  and  others.  Mignonettes  for  the  Pianoforte  i     9 
Jonah  in  Arabic  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .      o     j 

Hall  &  Stevens'  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  Books  i. 

and  ii.  in  i  vol.  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  ..36 

Diagrams  for  ditto     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     '    .  .     o     S 

Chopin's  Nocturnes,  Klindworth  Edition — 

Op.  37  (Nos.  I,  2)  respectively  3d.,  &  sd. 

„  38  (    ..      '.  2)  „  6d.,  &5d. 

„  55  (    ..      I.  2)  »  4d-  &  5d. 

„  62  (    „      I,  2)  „  6d.  &  5d. 

„   72  (    V      1)  »  4d. 

The  following  Books  have  been  recently  stereotyped  in 
Moon's  type  by  Moon's  Society,  104,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton: — 

s    d. 
With   Kitchener's  Army,  by  Owen  Spencer  Watkins,  in 

3  vols.       .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .     each     4     o 

The  first  book  of  the  Kings,  in  Welsh,  in  2  vols.  „        30 
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ANTHONY     BUCKLE, 

By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York. 


It  is  a  rare  privilege  indeed  to  hive  been  long  and 
intimately  associated  with  a  character  such  as  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Buckle.  Many  perhaps  have  had  some  one 
salient  quality  more  brilliant  than  any  which  he  possessed, 
but  few  I  think  have  been  gifted  with  so  many,  and  each 
of  them  of  so  high  an  order.  It  is  almost  unique  to  find 
a  man  of  decided  aesthetic  temperament  equally  ready  and 
capable  in  details  of  purely,  even  common-place,  matters 
of  business,  and  to  notice  in  one  who  had  so  many 
elements  of  genius,  that  methodical  habit  of  life  which 
seemed  to  treat  everything  with  strictly  matter-of-fact 
regularity  and  attention.  But  above  all,  it  is,  at  least  not 
common  to  find  a  whole  life  subordinate  to  a  distinct 
recognition  of  and  dependence  on  an  ever  present,  ever 
guiding  Providence,  in  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  for 
whom,  all  was  to  be  attempted,  continued,  and  completed. 

It  seemed  natural  in  Mr.  Buckle  to  be  equally  and 
quietly  "  at  home "  in  matters  not  only  dissimilar,  but 
sometimes  aritagonistic,  to  peruse  with  him,  his  accounts 
so  clearly  stated,  so  legibly  written,  or  to  listen  to  his 
ready  estimate  of  the  cost  of  material  and  their  manipula- 
tion, and  eventual  sale  and  profit,  or  to  hear  him  describe 
some  detail  of  household  management  which  he  had 
established,  and  then,  to  turn  with  him  to  examine  some 
graphic  sketches  of  sea  and  cliff,  or  hill  and  river,  or  some 
brilliant  atmospheric  effects  of  sunlight  and  clouds,  or  soft 
contrasts  of  moonlight  and  shadows,  or  some  calm  lake 
scene,  with  the  smooth  waters  reflecting  the  evening  glow  in 
the  sky  above,  and  backed  with  mountains  already  darkened 
with  the    gloom  of  evening ;    or  some  carefully  executed 
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etchings  on  Copper  or  Mezzotint  engraving,  designed, 
executed,  and  printed  off  by  his  own  hands,  or  to  receive  a 
touching  sonnet  suggested  by  some  passing  event,  or  by  a 
passage  of  Scripture  which  he  had  heard  at  Church,  or 
read  himself  in  his  daily  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  or 
translated  from  German  or  Danish,  with  both  which 
languages  he  was  well  acquainted.  Nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  than  to  see  him  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  blind  inmates  of  the  "  King's  Manor  House."  his 
interesting  tenderness  towards  the  very  young,  his  genial 
cheery  address  to  the  elder  members  and  the  "  Outmates," 
many  of  whom  had  passed  a  life-time  in  working  under  his 
superintendence.  It  was  always  pleasant  to  notice,  the 
intense  interest  which  he  seemed  to  take  in  the  circum- 
cumstances  of  each — his  knowledge  of  their  particular 
wants  and  character  —  his  anxiety  to  promote  their 
comfort  and  happiness  in  the  administration  of  "  The 
Markham  Fund  ;  "  he  always  seemed  to  know  what  was 
most  needful  for  the  blind  in  their  first  start  in  life,  or  in 
the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  they  were  meeting  in 
their  different  callings,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world  ;  or  again  his  readiness  to  establish 
branch  institutions  at  Scarboro'  and  Middlesboro',  where 
those  resident  in  those  districts  could  obtain  training 
or  employment.  Above  all,  nothing  was  more  impressive 
than  to  watch  him  guiding  a  long  string  of  his  pupils  and 
his  choir  to  the  Minster,  and  then  kneeling  down  at  the 
altar  rails  to  receive  with  them  the  hallowed  tokens  of  the 
bread  of  life.  Truly  a  great,  a  useful,  a  beneficent  char- 
acter has  passed  to  rest,  leaving  a  void  which  can  never  be 
filled  amongst  us,  but  in  its  peace,  and  perseverance,  and 
practical  godliness,  leaving  an  example  which  every  one 
who  is  trulv  wise  of  heart  will  trv  to  follow. 
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BLINDNESS     IN     PALESTINE. 

By  Major-Gen.  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B., 
R.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


The  prevalence  of  blindness,  and  of  diseases  of  the  eye 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt  is  well  known.  The  blindness  is  in  great 
part  due  to  dirt,  small  pox,  and  ophthalmia.  Bad  diet,  great 
fatigue,  miasma  and  exposure  to  night  dews  appear  to  be  pre- 
disposing causes  of  ophthalmia ;  and  the  contagion  is  often  spread 
by  flies.  Blindness  results  from  want  of  precaution  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  from  that  apathy  or  fatalism  which  leads  Moslems  to 
neglect  the  use  of  proper  remedies  until  it  is  too  late.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  blindness  is  far  less  prevalent  amongst 
the  Bedawin,  who  live  in  the  pure  dry  air  of  the  desert,  than  it 
is  amongst  the  peasantry  and  the  town  populations. 

A  French  traveller,  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  states 
that  the  proportion  of  blind  in  Egypt  was  i  in  20  ;  and  even  in  a 
modern  work  of  reference  it  is  stated  that  there  are  4,000  blind 
in  Cairo,  and  that  at  Jaffa  there  are  500  blind  out  of  a  population 
of  5000.  There  are  no  statistics,  but  I  think  these  estimates  are 
a  very  serious  exaggeration  of  the  actual  facts.  My  own  ex- 
perience would  lead  me  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  blind  at 
not  more  than  i  in  500,  and  possibly  only  i  in  700.  The 
number  of  those  who  become  blind  is  probably  very  much 
smaller  than  it  was  forty  years  ago.  Ophthalmic  Hospitals  and 
Medical  attendance,  to  a  large  extent  gratuitous,  are  now  avail- 
able in  the  larger  towns,  and  the  numerous  Missionary  and  other 
Schools  have  done  much  to  inculcate  habits  of  cleanliness 
amongst  the  native  Christians.  Unfortunately  little  has  yet  been 
done  towards  making  the  lives  of  the  blind  brighter  and  happier 
by  educating  them  and  teaching  them  trades. 

Last  year,  whilst  at  Jerusalem,  I  was  able  to  visit  the 
British  Ophthalmic  Hospital  belonging  to  the  Grand  Priory  of  the 
Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England;  and 
a  small  residential  institution  for  blind  women  and  girls — the  only 
one  of  its  kind,  I  believe,  in  the  country.  The  Hospital  stands 
on  that  part  of  the  road  to   Bethlehem  which,  since  the  opening 
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•of  the  railway,  has  become  the  approach  to  the  station.  The 
traffic  on  this  and  other  roads  has  added  two  unwelcome 
features  to  Jerusalem,  deep  mud  in  winter,  and  abundant  dust 
in  summer.  Fortunately  the  wards  and  the  operating  room  are 
below  the  level  of  the  road  and  can  be  kept  fairly  free  from  dust ; 
but,  during  a  high  wind,  the  dust  is  a  serious  inconvenience  in 
the  upper  rooms.  The  Resident  Medical  Officer  is  Dr.  W.  E. 
Cant,  who  is  widely  known  for  his  skill  as  an  operator  ;  and  he 
and  Mrs.  Cant  are  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  country  for 
their  unremitting  attention  and  unvarying  kindness  to  the  patients. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  excellence  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  by  the  Hospital  or  the  benefits  which  it 
confers  on  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Holy  Land.  In 
1897  the  number  of  in-patients  admitted  was  569,  of  out-patients, 
new  cases,  4,64.0,  of  out-patients  attendance,  12,881,  and  of 
operations  1,277.  In  his  Report  Dr.  Cant  writes: — "The 
patients  are  derived  from  all  parts  of  Palestine ;  the  great 
majority  of  those  admitted  come  from  a  distance.  Under  present 
circumstances  only  those  needing  operations  can  be  admitted ; 
the  greater  part  of  these  seek  relief  from  the  sequences  of  the 
disastrous  ophthalmia  of  the  country.  There  remain  the  thousands 
of  cases,  yearly,  of  acute  infectious  ophthalmia,  and  its  dangerous 
complications,  and  a  vast  amount  of  chronic  disease  resulting 
from  it,  often  capable  of  being  benefited  by  Hospital  treatment; 
many  of  the  former  urgently  needing  it,  although  they  now  can 
only  be  dealt  with  in  the  out-patient  department." 

Until  the  end  of  last  year  all  the  professional  work  and 
much  of  the  routine  detail  passed  through  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Cant ;  and  he  and  Mrs.  Cant  seemed  much  over-worked.  I 
understand  that  an  assistant  has  been  sent  out  this  year,  but  even 
with  this  addition  the  Hospital  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
great  amount  of  eye  disease  throughout  the  country. 

The  Home  and  School  for  Blind  Girls  is  the  outcome  of  a 
Day  School  for  the  Blind,  opened  in  April,  1896,  by  an  American 
Missionary,  Miss  Ford.  Two  of  the  blind  girls,  Armenians,  lost 
their  parents  and  became  homeless,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  provide  them  with  a  home.       A  small  house  was  hired  and 
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friends  came  forward  to  help  with  gifts  of  furniture  and  clothing, 
and  with  subscriptions.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  there  were 
ten  blind  girls  in  the  Home,  not  including  an  English  blind  girl 
who  assists  in  teaching,  all  that  could  be  taken  in  with  the  small 
sum  available,  ^^133.  One  of  the  Armenian  girls  has  obtained  a 
position  as  servant,  and  is  doing  well,  the  other  does  much  of 
the  housework  and  washing  at  the  Home.  One  girl  now  reads 
Arabic  Braille  very  fluently  and  has  learned  to  read  and  write 
English  Braille.  A  day  pupil,  who  has  attended  the  school  from 
the  commencement,  is  able  to  copy  Braille  books,  and  assist  in 
teaching  Arabic  Braille.  Another  girl,  after  learning  to  read, 
returned  to  her  home,  where  she  reads  books  lent  to  her.  The 
progress  of  the  pupils,  considering  their  age  and  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  learned  to  read  before,  is  excellent,  and  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  Miss  Lovell,  who  superintends  the  Home.  The 
Braille  paper  and  apparatus  have  to  be  obtained  from  England, 
and  besides  the  initial  cost  and  postage,  there  are  heavy  Custom 
House  fees  at  Jaffa.  The  writing  of  books  in  Braille  is  therefore 
very  expensive,  and  funds  are  greatly  needed  to  supply  the  pupils 
with  reading  matter. 

Several  ladies  in  England  and  one  in  Hebron  are  writing 
Arabic  Braille.  One  of  the  ladies  had  the  Epistles  of  St.  John 
and  to  the  Ephesians  stereotyped  at  her  own  expense  and  twelve 
copies  reached  the  Home  at  Christmas.  Another  lady  has 
written  out  and  sent  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  In  connection  with  the 
Home  there  is  a  Bible  Class  for  blind  women ;  and  blind  girls 
are  taught  such  industrial  occupations  as  re-seating  chairs,  &c. 

Although  the  Home  is  on  a  small  scale  it  is  doing  good 
-work  under  Miss  Lovell,  and  giving  a  useful  object  lesson  to  the 
Turks  and  to  the  various  Christian  communities  at  Jerusalem.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  my  visit  to  it.  The  children  looked 
clean,  bright  and  happy;  and  I  trust  it  may  only  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  much  larger  undertaking.  Since  my  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  Miss  Lovell  has  been  obliged  to  vacate  her  house 
and  occupy  another  not  quite  so  suitable.  Such  changes  are 
almost  unavoidable  when  occupying  hired  houses  under  the 
-existing  conditions  at  Jerusalem. 


There  are  excellent  British  Hospitals  at  Tiberias,  Nazareth 
and  Damascus,  and  resident  British  surgeons  at  other  places,  as 
well  as  French,  German,  Jewish  and  Russian  Hospitals,  at 
nearly  all  of  which,  cases  of  eye  disease  are  attended  to.  This 
must  in  time  have  a  very  considerable  effect  on  the  percentage 
of  blind  in  the  population. 


THE     NATIONAL     BLIND     RELIEF    SOCIETY. 

To  those  charitable  souls  whose  hearts  and  purses  have 
answered  to  the  appeals  made  for  the  above  Society,  it  must  be 
interesting  to  know  how  it  sprung  into  being,  and  the  steps  of 
its  steady  growth  ;  while  to  learn  how  much  suffering  it  has 
alleviated,  is  alleviating,  and  if  it  is  given  the  chance  will 
alleviate,  may  stimulate  the  latent  pity  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  turned  a  deaf  ear,  or  no  ear  at  all  to  its  earnest  askings 
for  help.  The  truth,  whose  strangeness  and  yet  beauty  must 
have  struck  us  all,  that  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  one,  the  Power 
above  us,  often  evolves  the  welfare  of  many,  is  exemplified  in 
the  birth  of  this  Institution.  It  was  born  in  an  auspicious  year, 
1837,  born  of  a  private  and  solitary  agony.  In  that  year  a 
luckless  tradesman  of  London,  a  manufacturer  of  Congreve 
matches,  had  his  sight  burnt  away  by  an  explosion  of  the 
material  employed.  Deprived  of  his  eyes,  his  livelihood  went 
too  ;  his  friends — they  must  have  been  but  indifferent  ones — 
followed.  Moved  by  compassion  for  this  triple  and  over- 
whelming catastrophe,  a  little  knot  of  good-hearted  men — 
perhaps  they  may  still  be  permitted  to  hear  echoes  of  the 
blessings  that  pursue  them — ^joined  hands  ;  and  collecting  or  sub- 
scribing the  necessary  funds  made  and  christened  the  Blind 
Relief  Society.  In  1841  it  was  still  but  a  baby ;  but  its  use  and 
helpfulness  must  have  already  made  themselves  felt,  since  in  that 
year  the  hearts  of  another  group  of  pitiful  people  burned  within 
them  ;  bidding  them  stretch  out  wider  arms  to  embrace  a  larger 
circle  of  the  dark  and  needy.  The  result  was  the  founding  in 
1843  of  the  Christian  Blind  Relief  Society.      The  change  in  the 
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title  can  scarcely  be  held  an  improvement ;  introducing  a 
limitation  where  no  limitation  should  be.  Of  the  two  branches, 
of  which  it  originally  consisted — the  South  London  Auxiliary, 
and  East  London  Auxiliary — the  former  died  out  in  1862,  and 
the  latter  reigned  alone,  but  for  a  Welsh  Auxiliary,  the 
Carmarthen  and  Pembrokeshire.  The  flourishing  or  perishing  of 
different  limbs  of  the  same  enterprise,  which  had  apparently 
started  with  an  equal  stock  of  vitality  and  vigour,  is  one  of  the 
many  curious  phenomena  of  philanthrophy.  Happily,  in  the 
case  of  our  .Society,  though  some  branches  withered,  in  the 
trunk  the  sap  still  ran.  The  good  man,  whose  fostering  care 
kept  life  and  developed  growth  in  the  surviving  branch,  the  East 
London  one — his  name  was  Clarke,  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten— after  long  years  of  struggle,  fighting  with  opposition, 
with  the  various  difficulties  and  discouragements  that  beset  the 
resolute  helper  of  his  kind  in  any  direction,  had  to  give  up  his 
labours  ;  smitten  with  that  very  blindness  for  whose  victims  he 
had  striven  so  long  and  bravely.  If  we  dared  ever  to  say  that 
anything  is  hard  in  that  web  of  mysteries  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, we  should  be  inclined  to  murmur  at  such  a  meed,  for 
so  noble  and  selfless  a  life's  toil ;  but  happily,  ere  the  calamity 
of  darkness  fell  upon  the  worker,  the  work  was  much  advanced 
towards  maturity.  His  wife  took  the  reins  from  his  hands  ;  until 
— strange  and  melancholy  accident ! — her  sight  also  failed.  But 
by  that  time  the  Society  was  so  much  strengthened  and  had  so 
much  developed  that  not  even  this  severe  blow  could  kill  or  even 
stun  it.  The  public,  often  slow  to  recognise  a  need,  but  never  slow 
to  supply  it  when  realised,  had  awoke  to  the  existence  among  them 
of  a  startlingly  large  number  of  persons  afflicted  with  almost  the 
greatest  of  human  ills,  and  to  whom  the  only  three  alternatives 
open,  were  the  being  banished  from  their  homes  into  asylums,  the 
feeling  themselves  and  being  an  intolerable  burden  upon  their 
needy  relatives,  or  starvation !  That  many  warm  hearts 
among  us  had  beat  in  sympathetic  pity  for  those  to  whom  only 
so  dreary  a  choice  of  ills  was  allotted  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  pensioners,  who,  in  1843  numbered  only  three, 
had  increased  in  i860  to  217  ;  and  now  in  1900  amount  to  668. 


It  lies  with  the  hearts,  hands  and  pockets  of  this  great  British 
Community  of  ours  to  decide  whether  by  1910  they  shall  have 
multiplied  fifty  or  a  hundredfold,  or  wretchedly  dwindled  to 
the  original  three. 

Rhoda  Broughton. 
Jtine  2^th,   1900. 

P.S. — The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  give  weekly  or  monthly 
pensions  to  the  necessitous  blind  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  provided  they  are  of  good 
moral  character. 

The  applicants  (whose  incomes  must  be  less  than  £20,  if 
single,  or  £'^0,  if  married),  are  elected  without  voting  according 
to  priority  of  application. 

All  candidates  must  have  their  forms  of  application  signed 
by  one  new  subscriber  of  ;^i  is.  a  year,  as  well  as  by  a  life 
governor. 

Immediate  pensions  can  be  obtained  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  Hon.  Sec,  the  Rev.  J.  Pullein  Thompson,  27, 
Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  who  will  gladly  give  any 
further  information  about  the  Society.  The  funds  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  Committee  which  meets  monthly.  The  Secretary 
gives  his  services,  and  no  office  expenses  are  incurred.  The 
endowment  amounts  to  under  ;^ioo  a  year. 


A  pamphlet  (revised  edition),  post  free  4d.,  giving  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  Institutions,  Societies,  and  Classes  for  the 
Bhnd  in  England  and  Wales,  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Trust, 
53,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In  this  number  we  give  an  article  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Campion,  on  "  Weaving,  an  Industry  for  the  Blind,"  which 
industry  she  introduced  into  the  Barclay  Home  for  Blind  Women 
at  Brighton,  and  also  an  account  of  "  The  Society  for  Granting 
Annuities  to  the  poor  adult  Blind,"  by  Mr.  Stuart  Johnson,  the 
Hon.  Treasurer. 

In  our  next  number,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, we  propose  to  print  the  whole  of,  or  extracts  from,  his  paper, 
entitled,  "The  National  Education  and  Training  for  the  Blind," 
which  was  read  in  Paris  last  August  at  the  International  Con- 
gress for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Blind. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


NOTES. 


I.  Mr.  A.  J.  Dexter,  B.A.  an  old  pupil  of  the  Worcester 
Blind  College,  has  taken  third  class  honours  in  the  final  classical 
school  of  Literse  Humaniores  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Dexter  was 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  on  September  30th,  and 
immediately  entered  on  his  duties  as  curate  at  St.  Luke's,  Victori? 
Docks. 
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2.  Mr.  G.  M.  Llewellyn,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  has 
taken  second  class  Honours  in  Modern  History.  He  was 
formerly  a  student  at  the  Worcester  Blind  College.  He  is  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry  with  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Body 
in  Wales,  and  has  gone  to  Trevecca  College  for  a  course  in 
theology. 

3.  Mr.  J.  Warden,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gordon  Smith,  late 
students  of  Worcester  Blind  College,  have  passed  "  responsions," 
and  have    gone  up  to  Keble  College,  Oxford. 


4.     The  unsuccessful  Liberal  candidate,  Mr.  Walker  King, 
for  Taunton,  is  totally  blind,  and  an  effective  speaker. 


5.  The  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  St.  George's  Circus, 
Southwark,  which  was  founded  in  1799,  has  been  sold  to  the 
Baker  Street  and  Waterloo  Electric  Railway  Company.  Half  of 
the  premises  was  vacated  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  and 
the  other  half  has  to  be  vacated  in  June,  1902. 

The  Committee  are  anxious  to  obtain  about  15  acres  in  the 
country  on  which  to  erect  a  new  school. 


6.  Mr.  H.  Wade  Deacon  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Liverpool,  and  he  is  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  on  having  immediately  decided  to  start  the  "  Saxon 
System"  in  connection  with  that  Institution.  He  has  already 
succeeded  in  raising  a  little  over  ;^20oo  for  this  special  object. 
We  wish  him  all  success,  and  trust  that  others  will  follow  his  good 
example. 

7.  The  late  Mr.  A.  Buckle's  post,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Edward  Burnet,  B.A.  There  were  95  applicants,  including 
clergymen,  retired  officers,  and  others.  Mr.  Burnet  is  a 
Graduate  in  Arts  of  London  University,  and  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  educational  work,  having  been  for  four  years 
Headmaster  of  the  Ashton-in-Makerfield  Grammar  School.  He 
is  also  a  registered  instructor  in  Manual  Training,  and  in 
Science  and  Art. 
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8.  The  Rev.  B.  G.  Johns,  who  died  last  July  in  his 
■eightieth  year,  was  Chaplain  and  Secretary  to  the  School  for 
i;he  Indigent  Blind  in  St.  George's  Fields  from  1851  to  1886. 
He  was  author  of  several  works  about  the  Blind. 


q.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
for  1898  and  1899,  recently  published,  is  well  worth  careful 
reading,  and  is  appropriately  illustrated  with  scenes  of  school 
life.  By  the  deaths  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  of  Mr. 
John  M.  Cook,  the  College,  which  was  re-transferred  on  October 
I  St,  1899,  from  the  London  School  Board  to  the  Trustees 
and  Council  of  the  College,  has  lost  two  staunch  friends  and 
supporters. 

The  Principal's  report,  especially  that  part  which  deals 
with  the  important  principles  which  underlie  the  Higher  and 
Musical  Education  of  the  Blind,  is  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  is  a  summary  of  the  valuable  experience  of  one  who 
has  devoted  his  whole  life  in  fitting  with  signal  success  those 
who  are  like-afflicted,  for  the  battle  of  life.  He  states  that  when 
ihe  College  was  founded  in  1872,  "two  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples were  the  physical  training  and  development  of  the  Blind, 
and  effectual  help  in  starting  business."  We  believe  this  reso- 
lution to  have  been  the  very  essence  of  the  subsequent  success 
amongst  pupils  who  were  educated  at  the  College,  and  are  now 
•earning  their  own  livings  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  quote, 
where  all  is  sound  and  well-judged,  but  we  heartily  endorse 
the  following  statements  : — "  Pianoforte  tuning  will  cease  to  be 
a  good  and  successful  employment  for  the  blind,  unless  the  work  is 
thoroughly  and  effectively  carried  out."  "  The  blind  cannot  afford 
to  do  work  which  is  not  the  best  of  its  kind." 


ID.  An  interesting  and  instructive  article,  though  couched 
in  rather  technical  terms  for  the  lay  mind,  entitled  "  Eye  Disease 
in  Egypt,"  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Scott,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  appeared  in 
"^  The  Lxncet"  of  August  25th.  The  article  is  now  published 
as  a  pamphlet.  Mr.  Scott  states  that  the  infection  of  certain 
eye  diseases  can  be  traced  almost  invariably  to  direct  manual 
.contact,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  eyes  is  wrought  by  the 
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very  prevalent  use  of  locally  made  nostrums  in  the  form  of 
various  dry  powders.  Disorganised  eyes  were  peculiarly  frequent. 
Mr.  Scott  speaks  with  authority,  as  he  was  more  than  eight 
years  in  Egypt  examining  into  diseases  of  the  eye.  He  gives 
statistics  of  in-patients  in  the  Kasr-el-Aini  Hospital,  Cairo,  from 
January  ist,  1891,  to  December  31st,  i8q8.  Mr.  Scott  is  one  of 
the  Committee  who  are  organizing  the  work  of  "  massage  "  by 
the  blind,  and  takes  much  interest  in  the  subject. 


II.  The  following  works  in  Braille  have  been  recently 
added  to  the  Library  at  Oxford  : — Shakespeare's  King  Lear  and 
Twelfth  Night,  Caesar's  "  De  Bello  Civili,"  Holland's  Jurispru- 
dence, vol.  i.,  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  Jevons'  "  Logic." 


12.  The  work  for  the  Blind  at  Whitby  is  extending.  A 
large,  well-ventilated  workshop  in  Walker  Road  has  been  taken, 
where  the  men  have  plenty  of  room  for  carrying  on  their  work, 
and  also  for  storing  the  necessary  materials,  tools,  &c.  The 
sale  room  is  still  at  the  old  premises,  2,  Brunswick  Street.  This 
small  workshop  jjias  proved  most  successful,  and  four  blind 
Whitby  men,  who  have  been  trained  at  the  York  School  and  are 
consequently  very  proficient,  are  fully  employed  and  earn  good 
wages.  We  want  more  of  these  small  workshops  in  other  centres. 
An  interesting  paper  which  included  an  account  of  this  subject 
by  Mr.  A.  Hirst,  was  read  at  the  International  Conference  of  the 
Blind,  held  at  Paris  in  August  last. 


13.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Midland  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Nottingham  was  held  on  June  29th,  when  the 
Mayor  presided.  The  annual  report,  then  read,  for  the  year 
ended  March  31st  last,  is  very  satisfactory.  There  were  on  the 
books  55  in-door  pupils,  12  boarded  out,  and  13  day  pupils, 
making  80  in  all.  There  were  also  30  (27  men  and  3  women) 
out-door  workers.  The  sales  amounted  to  ;^4ii7,  being  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year's.  A  sum  of  £ifO  has  been 
expended  in  assisting  old  pupils.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
it  was  the  Secretary  of  this  Institution  (Mr.  Pine)  who  wrote 
the  interesting  article  "  Afterwards  "  in  No.  5  of  "  The  Blind,'' 
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an  article  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  has  done  much  good 
in  support  of  this  necessary  system  of  looking  after  old  pupils. 
The  Education  Department  has  been  urging  the  Committee 
for  some  time  to  provide  increased  school  and  recreation  room 
accommodation,  and  as  the  requisite  extension  cannot  be  made 
in  the  existing  buildings,  only  one  of  two  courses  seems  open, 
either  to  erect  fresh  buildings  on  a  new  site,  or  to  drop  the  educa- 
tional work,  and  convert  the  present  buildings  into  an  industrial 
establishment.  The  financial  statement  was  very  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  ;^i3o  on  the  general 
account,  and  in  the  trade  department  a  net  profit  of  ;^io5 — the 
larger  portion  of  the  profit  coming  from  the  sale  of  brushes. 


14.  The  report  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Norwich, 
for  the  year  1899,  shows  that  the  trade  receipts  amounted  to 
;^534,  being  an  increase  of  ;^56  over  ihe  preceding  year.  There 
were  27  children  in  the  school  (22  resident  and  5  non-resident). 
There  has  been  a  change  in  the  staff,  and  the  new  head  mistress 
is  sighted  and  an  L.L.A.  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  new  assistant, 
Miss  Adams,  is  blind,  and  is  a  certificated  teacher  trained  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood.  Besides  the 
.27  children  in  the  Institution,  there  were  also  17  in  the  technical 
school,  1 1  in  the  Asylum  and  8  journeymen,  making  a  total  of 
63.     The  Institution  was  established  in  1805. 


15.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  leaflet  on  Prevention 
■of  Blindness,  which  is  distributed  gratuitously  by  the  Gardner 
Trust  for  the  Blind,  has  been  translated  into  Yiddish  for  circula- 
tion amongst  the  Jews.  Dr.  Chaplin,  who  has  resided  many 
years  in  Jerusalem  has  had  the  translation  made.  The  question 
of  printing  and  circulation  is  now  being  considered. 


16.  A  summary  of  reports  on  the  eyesight  of  children 
.under  the  London  School  Board  as  regards  distant  vision,  has 
been  recently  drawn  up — the  returns  for  near  vision  not  yet 
.having  been  tabulated — and  it  appears  that  of  338,920  children 
tested  259,523,  or  76.6  per  cent,  had  good  distant  vision,  and 
79,167,  or  23.3  per  cent,  serious  defective  vision.     No  less  than 
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2,675  children  were  only  able  to  see  the  enormous  top  letter  of 
the  test  card  at  a  distance  of  20  feet — a  letter  which  is  meant  to- 
be  read  at  a  distance  of  about  200  feet,  230  children  could  not 
read  any  test.  The  eyesight  is  apparently  worse  in  the  more 
crowded  parts,  and  best  in  those  parts  where  the  houses  are  less 
dense  and  there  are  more  open  spaces.  The  elder  children 
apparently  had  better  sight  than  the  younger,  and  the  sight  of 
the  girls  seemed  inferior  to  that  of  the  boys,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  strain  of  doing  needlework.  Much  of  the 
defective  sight  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  badlv  lighted  rooms. 


RECENT     LITERATURE. 


During  the  past  three  months  the  following  works  have 
been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  33,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

s.   d. 
Dickens,  C,  Pickwick  Papers,  vol.  vii.     . . 

„  „  „       vol.  viii.    .  . 

Hope,  Anthony,  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  vol.  i.  . . 

vol.  ii. 
Patterson,  Arthur,  Cromwell's  Own,  A  Story  of  the  great 

Civil  Wars,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  . .  . .      each 

Chappell,  J.,  Without  a  Thought,  or  Dora's  Discipline, 

vol.  ii.    . . 
5th  Royal  Atlas  Reader,  vol.  ii.     . . 

vol.  iii 

J.  K.  Jerome,  "  Three  men  in  a  boat,"  vol.  i. 
Pastime  Series— Gordon's  Reprieve  and  other  Tales 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  Persian 

St.  Mark's  Gospel,  in  Welsh  

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  in  Welsh 
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Scott  Gatty — 6  Plantation  Songs  with  Chorus  &  Pianoforte  s.    d. 

Accompaniments,  vol.  i.          . ,          ....          . .  14- 

LobanofF,  Loris — 12  Original  Compositions  with  octaves, 

each          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          .  .        3d.  or  4d. 

Christmas  Carols — New  and  Old — selected  from  ist  series  i     6 

2nd     „  20 

3rd      „  24 

The  following  Books  have  been  recently  stereotyped  in 
Moon's  type  by  Moon's  Society,  104,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton  : — 

s.    d. 

The  Life  of  Mrs.  Fry  46 

Sketches  of  Christian  Life  in  England  in  the  Olden  Times, 

by  Mr.  Rundle  Charles,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii.  .  .  each  4  6 
Edinburgh  after  Flodden,  by  Aytoun,  i  vol.        .  .  .  .        36 


WEAVING,  AN  INDUSTRY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


"  Weave  the  Warp  and  weave  the  Woof,"  that  is  our  motto, 
not  "  Weaving  winding  sheets,"  but  weaving  to  help  the  living, 
weaving  delicate  serges  of  the  purest  wool,  soft  enough,  as  in 
the  fairy  tale,  to  pass  through  a  ring.  Weaving  pretty  aprons, 
dusters  and  cloths  for  household  use,  and  many  other  articles. 

These  things  are  all  woven  at  the  Barclay  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brighton.  There^  you  will  enter  a  spacious  room,  and 
you  will  find  blind  young  women,  with  deft  fingers  cheerfully 
and  busily  weaving  under  the  supervision  of  a  sighted  teacher. 

It  is  best  to  buy  the  cotton  or  wool  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturers. If  this  cannot  be  done  it  may  be  purchased  reasonably 
from  some  tradesman  in  a  large  way  of  business. 

The  looms  cost  from  £z  los.  to  £^,  the  latter  is  the  best  to 
purchase,  and  though  the  outlay  will  be  considered  large,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  woven  goods  are  always  in  demand^ 
and  that  there  is  but  small  likelihood  of  a  loom  ever  standing 
idle  for  lack  of  orders. 

It  is  wise  economy  to  engage  a  really   expert  teacher  who 
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can  instruct  the  girls  in  all  pattern  weaving,  and  who  can  be 
patient,  not  only  patient  herself  with  the  girls,  but  brightly 
encouraging  them  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  and  never  to 
despair  of  success. 

A  blind  girl  can  be  taught  to  spin  flax  :  (we  do  not  carry  this 
out  in  practice,  as  it  is  really  less  expensive  to  buy  the 
cotton),  she  can  then  learn  bobbin  making  and  to  make  the 
Warp  ;  the  latter,  would  bring  her  in,  in  earnings  from  about  8d. 
to  i/-  a  day,  and  is  easy  light  work. 

As  far  as  these  preliminaries  go,  a  blind  girl  can  learn  to  do 
everything  soon  without  help,  but,  she  cannot  set  up  the  loom, 
nor  could  she  ever  learn  to  do  this ;  the  help  of  a  sighted  person 
must  be  called  in  to  set  up  the  loom,  a  work  requiring  greatcare 
in  threading  the  warp  through  the  heedles :  again,  when  the 
thread  breaks  in  weaving,  a  blind  person  cannot  always,  without 
help,  find  the  thread  and  where  to  re-thread  it,  though  she  should 
always  be  able  to  discern  that  a  thread  has  broken.  Therefore, 
it  is  of  no  use  to  teach  weaving  to  any  blind  girl,  who  cannot 
call  in  the  help  of  mother  or  sister,  when  she  leaves  the  Home. 
The  Committee  of  the  Barclay  Home  would  gladly  teach  any 
mother,  sister,  or  friend  of  a  blind  girl  residing  at  the  Home, 
if  they  could  come  to  them  for  six  weeks  for  tuition :  the  art 
could  be  learnt  in  this  time. 

Blind  girls  can  manage  pattern  weaving  in  different  colours, 
the  pattern  depending  on  the  pedal,  the  colours  on  throwing  the 
different  shuttles.  Raised  pattern  weaving  has  not  yet  been  taught 
at  the  Barclay  Home,  but,  it  is  believed  that  one  very  intelligent 
girl  may  manage  it. 

Now,  as  to  earning  power — this  must  be  governed  by  cap- 
ability of  pupil — very  few  blind  girls  could  work  longer  than  six 
hours  a  day  at  the  loom,  as  the  constant  working  of  hands  and 
feet  is  tiring — the  girls  at  the  Barclay  Home  work  for  four  hours — 
two  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  take  up  knitting 
between  times. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  amount  to  be  earned  in 
six  hours  would  be  from  8d.  to  i/-,  the  weekly  earnings  from  4/- 
to  6/-.  The  earnings  would  be  higher  in  raised  pattern 
weaving. 


The  advantage  of  weaving,  is,  that  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts,  serge,  dusters,  table-cloths,  etc.,  will  be  wanted  !  and  that 
it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  the  Blind  to  know  that  their  work  is  not 
only  good  and  useful,  but  very  pleasing  to  the  eye  1 

From  their  delicate  sense  of  touch  and  from  their  love  and 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  them. 
"  Weave  the  woof,  the  thread  is  spun. 
The  web  is  wove,  the  work  is  done.'' 

GERTRUDE  CAMPION- 


THE    SOCIETY    FOR    GRANTING    ANNUITIES 
TO     THE     POOR     ADULT     BLIND. 


The  object  of  this  Society  is  " /ci  aid  by  Pettsions  of  £6  per 
annum  Poor  Blind  persons  of  good  character,  who  being  by  age  ineligible 
for  'admission  into  schools,  only  partially  able  to  gain  a  living  by 
working  at  a  trade,  and  unwilling  to  beg,  have  no  sufficient  means  of 
supports 

It  originated  in  the  annual  gift  of  ^6  each  to  three  blind 
persons ;  the  donors  were  the  late  Marquis  Townshend,  the  late 
Viscount  Cranborne  the  blind  Traveller  (elder  brother  of 
the  present  Prime  Minister)  and  his  friend  my  late  father, 
Mr.  Edmund  Charles  Johnson.  It  was  thus  carried  on  until 
the  year  1858,  when  Lord  Townshend  placed  the  sum  of  ;^8oo 
in  the  hands  of  Trustees  (he  himself  becoming  one)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  infant  Society. 

In  1865  the  Society  lost  by  death  the  support  of  its  friend 
Lord  Cranborne.  Lord  Townshend,  who  had  long  lived 
abroad  and  had  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the  work,  resigned  his 
Trusteeship  in  1897  and  died  in  1899.  Mr.  Edmund  Charles 
Johnson  passed  away  in  1895  and  was  succeeded  as  Treasurer 
by  his  only  son,  the  writer  of  these  notes. 

As  time  went  on,  the  work  of  the  Society  for  granting 
annuities  to  the  Poor  Adult  Blind  began  to  attract  the  help  of 
many   outside   the  small  body  of  personal  friends  who  at  first 
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were  its  only  supporters;  considerable  donations  and  legacies^ 
accrued  to  it,  many  of  them  being  the  outcome  of  the  late 
Treasurer's  wide  correspondence  on  "Blind"  matters  with 
comparative  strangers,  or  thank-offerings  for  his  advice  and  help 
in  such  cases. 

The  Society  has  also  for  some  years  been  in  receipt  of  a 
considerable  grant  from  the  funds  of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind  by  the  kindness  of  the  Committee ;  this  grant  has  of  late 
amounted  to  /"31  los.  od.  annually  and  is  renewable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee. 

With  the  aid  of  such  helps  as  these  the  Society  has  gradually 
worked  its  way  up  from  being  one  of  the  smallest  agencies  of  the 
kind  until  it  is  now  about  13th  or  14th  in  point  of  size  on  the 
list  of  the  35  Charities  which  are  carrying  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  work  of  granting  pensions  to  the  blind  poor. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  Society's  resources  has  naturally 
enabled  the  Committee  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  annuitants, 
who  now  amount  to  60,  but  with  reference  to  this,  the  last 
report  (after  stating  that  the  income  from  dividends  is  a^out 
£2Ss  per  annum),  says  "sufficient  support  is  not  now  forthcoming 
and  it  has  become  no  unusual  thing  for  our  Banker's  account  to 
be  overdrawn.  This  cannot  continue,  and  unless  the  little 
increased  help  required  is  forthcoming,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  Charity  on  true  business  principles,  to  allow 
vacancies,  as  they  arise,  to  remain  unfilled.  Whatever  happens, 
the  expenses  must  keep  pace  with  the  receipts,  for  the  Com- 
mittee cannot,  as  they  have  said  before,  adopt  the  methods  of 
those  Societies,  who  outrunning  discretion  in  their  zeal  to  benefit 
large  numbers,  charge  themselves  with  payments  which  they 
have  no  expectation  whatever  of  being  able  to  meet,  without  des- 
pairing a[)peals  to  the  charitable  to  save  their  beneficiaries  from 

disappointment The  amount  required  is  really  trifling,  as 

a  sum  of  about  ;^2o  in  donations  and  a  permanent  increase  in 
annual  subscriptions  of  about  ^"25  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  present  number  of  annuitants." 

\_Smce  tht  above  words  were  written  much  oj  the  above  has  been 
generously  contributed. ~\ 
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It  has  been  thought  well  to  append  the  principal  rules 
under  which  the  Society's  pensions  can  be  received  ;  they  have 
been  carefully  thought  out  and  often  revised. 

A    proper    form    of  application    will    be    supplied   by   the 

Secretary  and  must  be  carefully  filled  in, 
The  case  must  then   be  approved  by  the   committee   before 

it  can  be  placed  on  the  list  of  applicants,  who  are  elected 

by  the  votes  of  Subscribers. 
Applicants  must  be  of  good  character,  assured  income  under 

;!{^io  a  year,  not  under  40  years  of  age,  never  a  medicant, 

and  not  in  receipt  of  Parish  relief. 
The     Committee     reserve     to     themselves     the     right     of 

discontinuing  any  pension  at   their    absolute    discretion.. 

Annuitants  become  disqualified  by : — 

(a)  Gross  misconduct. 

(b)  Intermarriage  with  a  Blind  Person  (except  under  special 
circumstances  by  unanimous  vote  of  Committee). 

(c)  Begging,  becoming  street  or  alehouse-musicians,  etc. 

(d)  The  receipt  of  Parish  relief. 

(e)  Obtaining   grants  from  other  charities  to  the  extent  of 

;fjio  and  upwards  per  annum. 

As  the  annuitants  are  paid  in  advance  (by  warrant  on  the  ist 
days  of  February  and  August)  no  applications  can  be 
entertained  for  remittances  towards  burial  or  other 
expenses. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  no  expenses  are 
contracted  for  hire  of  ofifices  or  for  salaries  to  officials  owing 
to  the  kindness  of  the  committee  of  the  School  for  the 
Indigent  Blind,  so  that  the  cost  of  administration  is  small. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Rev.  St.  Clare 
Hill,  Hon.  Sec.  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Southwark,  S.E. 
or  to  myself,  at  4,   Eaton   Place,  London,  S.W. 

STUART  JOHNSON. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  FOR  THE 

AMELIORATION    OF    THE    CONDITION    OF 

THE  BLIND. 


The  Congress,  as  previously  announced  in  these  pages,  took 
place  at  Paris  in  August  last,  and  was  an  unqualified  success, 
chiefly  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mons.  Maurice  de  la 
Sizeranne.  We  give  below  a  brief  summary  of  the  various 
papers  read,  and  the  names  of  the  writers.  Dr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Hirst,  and  Mr.  Illingworth  sent  papers  from  Great  Britain,  and 
they  were  received  with  much  applause,  and  are  admirably 
practical  in  their  suggestions. 

The  first  question  discussed  was,  "  Which  is  the  best 
organization  cf  patronage  (a)  for  the  blind  trained  in  special 
schools,  (3)  for  other  blind  people." 

1.  Father  Am6d^e  Stockmans  (Gaud)  thought  that  as 
parents  cannot  give  up  their  interest  in  their  children  when 
settled  in  life,  in  like  manner  the  Institutions  should  look  after 
their  old  pupils.  Patronage  should  be  of  a  directing  and  co- 
operating element.  It  would  be  well  if  there  were  "a  patronage 
of  patronages  "  linking  all  the  Institutions  together. 

2.  Sister  Bouffier  (Marseille)  advised  the  starting  of  a 
headquarters  in  Paris  for  looking  after  all  the  blind  in  France, 
with  special  Local  Committees  appointed  for  the  different 
Provinces.  Local  workshops  should  be  started  for  the  blind 
not  specially  trained. 

3.  Mr.  Brandstaeter  (Konigsberg)  said  the  most  important 
■principles  were  never  to  hurt  a  man's  dignity,  to  encourage  men 
in  their  work,  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  independence. 

4.  Mr.  Alfred  Hirst  (England)  referred  to  the  development 
of  the  Saxon  System  by  the  late  Dr.  Armitage,  to  the  success  of 
old  pupils  from  the  York  School,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding remunerative  employment  for  blind  women. 

5.  Mr.  Landriani  (Florence).  If  patronage  is  useful  to 
seeing  people,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  blind.  When  fully 
instructed,  they  must  be  helped  with  advice  and  money,  and  in 
other  ways. 
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6.  Mr.  Moldenhawer  (Copenhagen)  gave  an  account  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  for  those 
leaving  the  Royal  Institute  for  blind  children  in  Denmark.  He 
said  that  thorough  instruction  and  patronage  are  indispensable, 
and  much  care  must  be  taken  as  to  the  locality  where  men  start 
work.     For  women  he  advocated  "  family  homes." 

7.  Mr.  Ravel  (Marseille)  believed  in  a  centre  for  patronage 
with  Local  Committees,  and  advocated  frequent  concerts  by 
the  blind  musicians,  so  as  to  make  them  known. 

8.  Miss  Segerstedt  (Stockholm)  gave  an  account  of  the 
four  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  Sweden,  the  first  of  which  was 
founded  in  1888.  The  Association  for  the  Blind  publishes  a 
newspaper,  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  Government. 

The  second  question  was,  "  Ought  the  teaching  and 
education  of  blind  children  to  be  left  to  blind  masters  ?  If  so, 
to  what  extent  ? " 

1.  Father  Cassien  (Paris).  Teaching  is,  as  a  rule,  better 
given  by  a  sighted  person  than  by  a  blind  man.  The  latter  has 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  shapes,  space,  colours,  &c.,  apart 
from  knowledge  acquired  by  memory  and  reasoning.  In  music, 
however,  the  blind  man  knows  better  how  to  master  the  difficul- 
ties of  teaching,  and  is  the  superior  of  the  sighted  man. 

2.  Mr.  Illingworth  (Edinburgh).  A  clever  sighted  man 
can  master,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  special  methods  for  the  blind , 
but  it  will  take  him  years  before  he  becomes  a  "  naturalized 
blind  man,"  and  sees  everything  from  a  blind  man's  point  of 
view.  The  blind  master  will  be  more  successful  in  teaching 
where  the  methods  are  different  from  those  used  for  sighted 
children.     A  sighted  man  is  best  for  general  supervision. 

3.  Brother  Isidore  C16  (Brussels).  A  blind  man  can  teach 
precepts  of  morality,  and  "  savoir-vivre,"  but  he  cannot  make 
sure  that  these  precepts  are  practised  by  his  pupils.  He  can, 
however,  teach  singing,  music,  foreign  languages,  &c.  In 
Belgium  many  blind  men  are  teaching  music  successfully  in 
schools  for  sighted  children.  Supervision  ought  always  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  sighted  man. 

4.  Mr.  Kun?:  (Illzach).  Blind  teachers  should  be  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  two  sighted. 
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5.  Mr.  Lenderink  (Amsterdam).  The  blind  master  knows 
from  experience  the  difficulties  which  perplex  a  blind  man's 
mind.  A  sighted  man  is  absolutely  necessary  for  physical 
training  and  general  supervision. 

6.  Mr.  E.  Martin  (Paris).  The  experience  of  the  Institu- 
tion Nationale  is  that  blind  masters  can  be  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  blind  children.  Although  they  have  no  sight,  they 
have  other  qualities  and  special  aptitudes  which  enable  them 
to  be  excellent  teachers.  An  essential  condition  is  untiring 
patience.  The  assistance  of  a  sighted  man  for  supervision  is 
indispensable. 

7.  Mr.  Martuscelli  (Naples).  In  the  Institute,  "  The 
Prince  of  Naples,"  the  results  of  teaching  by  blind  men  are 
excellent,  but  sighted  supervision  is  indispensable.  In  indus- 
trial work  the  blind  teacher  is  superior  to  the  sighted. 

8.  Abbe  Rousseau  (Toulouse).  Physical  education  should 
be  entrusted  to  a  seeing  man,  but  instruction  in  trades  to  a  blind 
teacher. 

9.  Mr.  Secretan  (Lausanne).  A  blind  man  is  best  able  to 
teach  special  methods  for  the  blind.  Children  should  be  prepared 
only  for  the  profession  or  trades  for  which  they  are  adapted,  and 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  take  up  teaching,  as  a  profession, 
unless  specially  qualified  for  it. 

10.  Mr.  Simonon  (Ghlin-lez-Mons),  and  11,  Abbe  Vitali 
(Milan),  were  in  favour  of  blind  teachers  with  sighted  super- 
vision. 

The  third  question  was,  "  What  is  specially  needed  in 
schools  for  the  physical  development  of  blind  children,  in  view 
•oftheir  education  and  instruction  ?  " 

I.  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  (London).  Education  will  not  be 
crowned  with  success  unless  based  on  a  complete  system  of 
physical  development.  At  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  there  are  play-grounds,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  swimming 
bath  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  great  assistance  to  children  in 
after  life,  if  they  learn  the  proper  use  of  tools  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  especially  useful  in  the  study  of  pianoforte  tuning.  The 
State  ought  to  provide  blind  children  with  the  primary,  secondary, 
and  technical  instruction  according  to  their  aptitudes,  and  ought 
also  to  help  those  who  become  blind  after  the  school  age. 
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2.  Father  Cassien  (Paris),  and  3 — Mr.  Demenieux  (Paris), 
advocated  physical  exercises  and  gymnastics  in  moderation. 

4.  Brother  Isidore  Cle  (Brussels)  thought  physical  exercise 
a  thousand  times  more  necessary  for  the  blind  than  for  other 
children,  so  as  to  remove  all  "  gaucherie "  and  clumsiness. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  in  lessons  on  elocution  to  regulate 
the  demeanour  and  gestures. 

5.  Miss  Maillefer  (Lausanne)  considered  that  the  back- 
ward and  imbecile  children  should  be  educated  in  a  special 
Institution  for  such  children. 

6.  Mr.  Staub  (Zurich).  Children  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  open  air.  They  should  be  constantly  touching 
models  and  living  animals. 

7.  Doctor  True  (Montpellier).  Running  races  on  foot 
should  be  encouraged  as  a  capital  exercise  for  the  development 
of  the  thorax  and  respiratory  organs. 

8.  Mr.  Vinko-Bek  (Croatia)  advocated  the  Froebel  system, 
modelling,  &c. 

The  fourth  question  was,  "To  what  degree,  and  by 
what  means  can  a  primary  school  for  the  sighted  be  used  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  blind  children  ?  " 

1.  Mr.  Gustave  Delarue  (Paris).  If  children  cannot  be 
admitted  into  the  special  schools  until  ten  years  of  age,  it  is 
better  for  them  to  attend  schools  for  the  sighted  than  remain 
at  home  idle. 

2.  Brother  Isidore  Cle  (Brussels),  a  primary  school  for 
the  sighted  is  bad  for  blind  children — the  master  cannot  attend 
to  them  properly  without  lacking  in  his  duty  to  the  others. 

3.  Mr.  Charles  Legrand  (Toulouse).  4.  Brother  M^d^ric 
(Orleans),  and  5.  Mr.  Molina  Martin  (Madrid),  said  primary 
schools  for  the  sighted  could  not  take  the  place  of  special 
schools  for  the  blind. 

6.  Sister  Reverdy  (Montpellier).  Teaching  in  schools  for 
the  sighted  is  given  largely  by  means  of  the  eyes  on  black- 
boards, maps,  &c.,  which  would  be  useless  to  the  blind.  It  is, 
however,  an  advantage  to  them  to  be  in  contact  with  seeing 
children. 

7.  Mr.  Branco  Rodriguez  (Lisbon).  The  blind  can  receive 
neither  education  nor  instruction  in  common  with  the  seeing. 
There  must  be  special  books,  hand-writing,  and  tools. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Blinds 

Claremont, 

Manchester, 

August  zqth,  1900, 
Dear  Sir, 

The  readers  of  your  paper  may  be  interested  to  hear  of 
the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 
for  the  relief  of  the  BUnd  who  are  living  in  their  own  homes, 
or  in  lodgings.     The  branches  of  the  work  are — 

I. — A  provident  club  for  men  and  women,  which  gives  help 

in  time  of  sickness  or  need. 
2. — A  Home  of  rest  at  St.  Annes'  on  the  Sea  (payment  6/-^ 

per  week). 
3. — A  Braille  Library  and  a  Braille  Industry,  with  Home 

teaching. 
4. — A   Home   for   blind  women  at   i,   Hulme  Place,  The 
Crescent,  Salford.     Inmates  pay  5/-  per  week,  which. 
covers  everything. 
5. — Industries,  such  as  wood-chopping  and  knitting,  ecc, 
.  which  can  be  carried  on  by  the  Blind  at  their  own 
homes. 
6. — A  system  of  visiting  the  Blind   in  their  own  homes. 
These  are   divided    into  little   groups   of  from  two 
to  eight,  and  a  group  is  assigned  to  each  Visitor, 
thus  keeping  all  in  touch  with  the  central  Committee. 
These  Visitors  meet  monthly,  or  send  in  reports  of 
cases  needing  attention. 
We  are  hoping  soon  to  have  a  home  for  aged   and  infirm 
blind  people  ;  also  a  Club  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  for  men  ; 
and  eventually,  penny  dinners  and  other  means  of  helping  our 
people. 

From  the  Hulme  Place  Home,  clothing  is  distributed,  and 
we  are  thankful  for  any  cast-off  garments  for  men,  women  and 
children.  We  have  two  paid  Blind  Visitors,  doing  excellent 
work. 

I  will  gladly  supply  further  information  as  to  any  of  the 

branches  of  our  work. 

Yours  truly, 

(Miss)   ISABEL  M.  HEYWOOD. 

Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  295,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Dr.  Campbell's  paper,  entitled,  "  National  Education  and 
Training  of  the  Blind,"  is  printed  tn  extenso,  as  it  seemed 
impossible  to  make  e.xcerpts  where  all  the  matter  is  weighty  and 
valuable. 

At  the  beginning  of  another  year,  the  Editor  wishes  to 
appeal  strongly  to  the  Secretaries  of  a// the  various  Institutions 
and  Societies  for  the  Blind  to  send  him  a  copy  of  their  respective 
annual  reports  as  soon  as  published,  and  he  will  be  glad  to 
receive  any  information,  referring  to  the  Blind,  which  is  likely 
to  prove  useful  and  interesting.  At  the  same  time  he  desires  to 
express  his  cordial  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  readily  given 
him  assistance  hitherto  in  this  respect. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


NOTES. 

I.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Henry  Lewis,  which  occurred  last  month.  Col, 
Lewis  was  secretary  for  many  years  of  the  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  at  258,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  devoted  his  time  and 
abilities  in  trying  to  find  constant  employment  for  the  60  blind 
men  and  women  under  his  special  care.  He  saw  a  good  deal  of 
active  service,  and  rising  from  the  ranks  retired  in  1884  as 
Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  7th  (Princess  Royal's)  Dragoon  Guards. 


2.  Mr.  W.  H.  Charsley,  M.A.,  the  founder  of  Charsley's, 
now  Marcon's  Hall,  Oxford,  died  some  weeks  ago.  He  went  to 
Oxford  in  the  forties,  and  during  his  university  career,  was 
rendered  blind  through  an  accident.  He,  however,  went  on 
with  his  course,  and  took  fourth  class  honours  both  in  classics 
and  mathematics.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  worked  a  private  hall 
more  successfully.  He  was  also  most  successful  and  popular  as 
a  private  tutor  for  the  pass  schools. 


3.  Tlae  Rev.  R.  C.  Swayne  has  been  ordained  priest  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  will  continue  his  ministrations  at 
Hednesford.  

4.  Miss  M.  C.  Greene,  superintendent  of  the  instruction 
of  the  Blind  under  the  School  Board  of  London,  ceased  her  work 
under  the  Board  at  Christmas.  When  first  appointed  superin- 
tendent. Miss  Greene  found  30  children  under  two  teachers,  and 
now  on  relinquishing  her  work  there  are  220  children  under  14 
blind  teachers.  

5.  The  results  of  the  Examination  held  last  July  at  the 
Smith  Training  College,  Norwood,  are  as  follows  : — ^ 

Misses  E.  Swithinbank,  Eliza  Williamson,  and  Alice  Mickle- 
john,  passed  their  Second  Year's  Examination. 

Misses  L.  Robertson,  L.  Steele  ;  Messrs.  J.  Wright  and  G. 
Whittleton  passed  their  First  Year's  Examination. 

Miss  M.  Morris,  teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Waver- 
tree,  Liverpool,  and  Miss  N.  Wiley,  teacher  in  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Benwell  Dene,  Newcastle,  have  also  passed  their  First 
Year's  Examination. 

Five  Students  passed  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination. 


6.  At  the  examinations  held  last  month  at  the  Notting- 
ham centre  of  Trinity  College,  London,  three  boys  from  the 
Nottingham  Institution  for  the  Blind  entered  for  organ  playing 
in  the  Intermediate  Division,  and  all  three  were  successful,  two 
passing  in  the  honours  section.  One  pupil,  Bertie  James  (a 
Gardner  scholar),  played  an  organ  solo  in  a  masterly  manner  at 
the  prize  distribution,  and  was  enthusiastically  encored. 


7-  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner  Trust 
appeared  in  the  Times,  Morning  Post,  and  Standard  of  January 
1 2th.  After  briefly  referring  to  the  marked  progress  in  the  care 
of  the  Blind  during  the  past  century,  and  drawing  attention 
to  the  urgent  need  of  adopting  the  Saxon  system  and  of  assisting 
those  above  i6  years  of  age,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  complete 
their  instruction  in  the  trades  by  which  they  hope  to  earn  their 
livings,  the  following  summary  of  disbursements  is  given : — 
\.—£\,o%z   towards  the  board  and  tuition  of  105   scholars  at 

various  institutions. 
2. — /^'2,86o  to  225  pensioners. 
3. — ^^1875  to  30  institutions  and  societies  for  building  purposes, 

general  expenses,  &c. 
4. — ^745  towards  the  fees  for  the   instruction  of  59  pupils  at 

various  schools  and  workshops. 
5. — £ ZIX  to  52  individuals  to  enable  them  to  start  or  carry  on  a 

trade. 
The  trust  received  last  year  a  legacy  of  £z,iifO.     Leaflets  on 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  in   English  and  in  Yiddish,   can  be 
obtained  gratis  on  application  at  the  Office. 


8.  After  many  years  waiting  the  Worcester  Blind  College 
is  now  to  receive  a  permanent  home  of  its  own.  The  Governors 
have  for  some  time,  through  the  generosity  of  Miss  Eliza 
Warrington,  of  Malvern  Wells,  possessed  a  freehold  site  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  but  now  through  the  further  gen- 
erosity of  that  lady  the  Governors  are  placed  in  a  position  to 
commence  at  once  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building.  Tenders 
have  been  applied  for  and  one  has  been  accepted.  One  of  the 
terms  of  the  contract  is  that  the  building  operations  are  to  com- 
mence forthwith,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  build- 
ing will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  March,  1902. 

The  College  will  be  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  City  of  Worcester,  in  a  beautiful  position  in  the  Whittington 
Road,  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  Malvern  Hills  in  the 
distance.  The  site  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  building  will  be  of  a  substantial  character,  and 


comprise  a  Headmaster's  House  and  accommodation  for  from  20 
o  25  students.  The  building  has  been  so  arranged  that  it  will 
be  quite  easy  to  add  extra  wings  if  need  should  arise.  It 
will  stand  in  its  own  grounds  of  about  four  acres. 

Any  information  about  the  College  will  be  gladly  given  by 
Dr.  Ranger,  Hon.  Sec,  17,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.G. 


9.  We  understand  that  an  excellent  site,  near  Leather- 
head,  has  been  secured  by  the  Committee  of  St.  George's  School 
for  the  Blind  for  the  new  building.  The  property  consists  of 
about  18  acres,  and  is  already  partly  staked  out.  The  building 
operations  are  to  begin  at  once,  and  an  order  has  been  given 
to  a  nurseryman  for  the  planting  of  300  or  400  trees. 


10.  It  may  be  interesting  to  those  typewriters  who  are 
deaf  as  well  as  blind — alas  !  there  are  many  thus  doubly  afflicted 
— to  know  that  an  attachment  can  be  fixed  on  their  machine  at  a 
small  cost  to  indicate  the  ends  of  the  lines  in  place  of  the  bell 
which  they  cannot  hear.  This  attachment  consists  of  a  wire  so 
bent  and  arranged  that  it  falls  upon  the  fingers  at  the  point 
where  the  bell  would  ring,  no  matter  on  what  part  of  the  key- 
board the  hands  may  be.  This  is  another  useful  invention 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Stainsby  and  Wayne. 


1 1 ,  The  reunions  of  the  Society,  "  The  Fellowship  of  the 
Blind  and  Seeing,"  recommenced  on  January  2nd,  at  8  p.m.,  at 
1g,  Blenheim  Mansions,  Shroton  Street,  Marylebone,  N.W., 
where  they  will  be  continued  until  further  notice  on  the  evenings 
of  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month.  The  yearly  subscription 
of  5/- includes  the  use  of  Braille  books  and  periodicals,  as  well  as 
admission  with  a  friend  to  the  monthly  reunions,  which  are  quite 
informal.  A  circular  in  Braille,  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  giving  a  brief  report  of  its  two  years'  work,  will  be 
sent  free,  if  an  addressed  and  stamped  wrapper  be  forwarded  to 
Miss  F.  E.  Samuel,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tern.,  39,  Chester  Terrace, 
Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 
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12.  The  new  workshops  in  connection  with  the  Northern 
Counties  Blind  Society  were  opened  on  July  30th  in  Howard 
Street,  North  Shields,  by  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  presided  at  the  opening  ceremony, 
and  was  supported  by  Earl  Grey,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Tynemouth,  and  many 
others,  including  Alderman  J.  F.  Spence,  Hon.  Sec,  to  whose 
exhaustless  energy  this  new  departure  is  chiefly  due.  Mr.  Spence 
gave  a  very  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  Society  since  its 
formation  in  1 870.  There  are  already  five  blind  men  and  one 
blind  girl  employed  at  the  workshops.  On  the  premises  there 
is  a  good  shop  with  large  windows,  where  "  nothing  is  sold 
except  goods  made  entirely  by  the  blind."  There  are  over  430 
blind  persons  on  the  Society's  books. 


13.  The  following  books  have  been  added  to  the  public 
library,  Oxford  : — Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  Essay  on  Criticism  " 
and  "  Universal  Prayer,"  all  in  one  volume.  Wakeman's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church."  Maine's  "  Ancient  Law."  Four 
volumes  of  Butler's  "  Analogy."  Holland's  "  Jurisprudence," 
volumes  two  and  three — Prose  and  verse  extracts.  Justinian's 
"  De  Contrahenda  Emptione."  The  remaining  three  volumes 
of  Jevons'  "Logic." 

14.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  Leaflet  on  Prevention 
of  Blindness  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 5  of  our  last  number  has 
now  been  printed  in  Yiddish,  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Adler,  LL.D.,  the  Chief  Rabbi.  The  following  is  the  trans- 
lation of  the  endorsement  above  his  signature.  "  I  hope  that  our 
mothers  will  follow  the  good  counsels  given  above,  so  that  their 
blessed  children  may  grow  up  in  health  and  strength  by  the  help 
of  Almighty  God,  who  is  the  Healer  of  all  flesh. — Amen." 


15.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  very  neat  "Victoria 
Cross  Turnover  Calendar"  for  1901.  It  is  printed  in  Braille  on 
a  Khaki  Card  tied  with  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon.  The  Vic- 
toria Cross  is  embossed  on  the  cover.     The  texts  and  quotations 
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for  each  month  illustrate  12  virtues  of  a  good  soldier.  The 
price  is  1/9  post  free  in  a  safety  cover,  and  the  calendar,  which 
is  arranged  for  hanging  on  a  wall,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Editor  of  the  "  Weekly  Summary,"  The  Mount,  Sheire, 
Guildford. 


16.  An  excellent  circular  from  Mr.  H.  Wade  Deacon, 
President  of  the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  issued, 
in  which  he  appeals  for  support  to  carry  out  the  Saxon  system, 
which  has  been  initiated  by  him  in  connection  with  the  school. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  his  efforts  have  already  met  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  we  hope  that  the  scheme  will  soon  be 
launched. 


17.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  sales  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Edgbaston  are  steadily  increasing,  and  that  in 
November  last  they  amounted  to  ^648,  exceeding  the  receipts 
in  any  previous  month  by;^ii2.  Three  new  hands  have  been 
taken  on  in  the  mat  department,  and  a  new  trade  for  girls  has 
been  developed  in  making  Manilla  Cases  for  Gas  Cylinders.  A 
special  needle  has  been  introduced  for  the  girls,  who  can  earn 
from  9/-  to  1 1/8  per  week  by  this  industry. 


18.  A  most  interesting  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Ontario  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind — Where 
it  is  ;  What  it  is  ;  What  it  does,"  has  been  issued  by  the  Prin- 
cipal. It  is  copiously  illustrated  and  gives  most  interesting 
information.  The  Editor  has  a  few  copies,  which  he  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  to  anyone  on  application. 


19.  Meetings  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  21  years 
existence  of  the  Home  for  Blind  Men  and  Women,  Hanley 
Road,  Crouch  Hill,  London,  N.,  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
April  1 8th.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  ;^8oo  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event  to  be  applied  to  the  Sustentation  Fund, 
which  already  amounts  to  ;^2  2oo.  The  property  consists  of  six 
houses  and  a  large  hall,  all  freehold  and  free  from  debt. 
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2  0.  The  four  "  Overend  "  Cottages  for  the  aged  Blind  of 
Sheffield,  referred  to  in  No.  9,  paragraph  6,  were  opened  by 
Alderman  Carter  on  September  igth.  They  have  cost  about 
£1^10,  and  contain  apartments  for  six  families,  and  in  addition 
some  bedrooms  for  the  use  of  blind  children  unable  to  return 
home  during  their  holidays.  There  is  sufficient  land  to  erect 
another  set  of  similar  cottages  when  more  funds  are  forth- 
coming. 


21.  The  Committee  of  the  Bradford  Institute  for  the  Blind 
are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Bradford  Club,  which 
adjoins  their  premises.  The  extra  accommodation  which  is 
much  needed,  would  thus  be  secured,  and  the  necessary  outlay 
in  alterations  would  not  be  heavy. 


22.  The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Bangor  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  was  held  on  October  23rd. 
There  are  on  the  hooks  226  blind  persons  who  are  visited  by 
two  blind  women. 

In  the  library  besides  those  in  English  there  are  740 
volumes  in  Welsh,  some  in  Braille,  and  some  in  Moon  types. 


23.  Referring  to  the  article,  entitled  "  Blindness  in  the  Pot- 
teries "  by  Miss  Mona  Wilson,  which  appeared  in  No.  7,  page 
130,  and  knowing  that  blindness  is  one  of  the  effects  of  lead 
poisoning,  we  have  pleasure  in  printing  the  following  letter : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Blind.  " 

November  7th,   1900. 
Leadless     Glaze. 
Sir, 

Will  you  permit  me  to  reply  through  your  columns  to  the 
large  number  of  enquirers  who  are  writing  to  us  as  to  where 
"  Leadless  Glazed  "  Pottery  may  be  obtained,  or  seen. 

Messrs.  Mortlock,  of  Oxford  Street,  have  now  kindly 
arranged  to  have  on  show  a  very  large  number  of  specimens  of 
ware  coated  with  leadless  glaze,  sent  from  the  Royal  Worcester 
Works. 
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The  ware  is  very  beautiful  and  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
colours  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  effects  obtained 'are 
an  object  lesson  to  those  manufacturers  who  tell  us  that  the  art 
of  glazing  without  lead  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage. 

I  am,   Sir, 

Yours   obediently, 
GERTRUDE     TUCKWELL. 
Hon.  Sec.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 


24.  The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  buildings  which  are 
being  erected  in  Nicholson  Street,  Edinburgh,  for  the  industrial 
and  commercial  departments  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  was 
laid  on  October  i6th,  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 

25.  The  fourth  Italian  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  this  year  at  Milan,  and  the  International  Con- 
gress at  Breslau. 


RECENT     LITERATURE. 


During  the  past  three  months  the  following   works   have 

been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the   British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  33,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

s.   d. 

Dickens,  C,  Pickwick  Papers,  vol.  i.x.  (interpointed)     . .  36 

vol.  X 30 

vol.  xi 30 

Hirst,  Alfred,  A  plea  for  the  Study  of  Milton  by  the  Blind  i     o 
Patterson,  Arthur,  Cromwell's  Own,  A  Story  of  the  great 

Civil  Wars,  vols.  v.  and  vi.     .  .          . .          .  .      each  3     6 

J.  K.  Jerome,  "  Three  men  in  a  boat,"  vols.  ii.  &  iii.  each  3     6 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James  in  Arabic           . .          . .          .  .  04 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Foochow,  vol.  i.             . .          .  .  20 

Scripture  Union  Bible  Portions  for  1901              . .          .  .  03 

Boyle,  G.  W.,  "A  few  curious  employments  followed  by 

the  Blind "'         05 

"  Forest  Echoes "  and  "  Swallows'  Flights,"  a  series  of 

short  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  arranged  by  Andr6 

Baptiste,  Nos.  i  to  12              .  .          .  .          . .     each  o     3 

Almanac  for  1901,  post  free            . .          .  .          . .          . .  10 
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The  following  Books    have  been   recently   stereotyped   in 

Moon's  type  by  Moon's  Society,  104,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton : — 

s.   d. 
II.  Book  of  Kings  in  Welsh,  2  vols.  . .  . .  . .       60 

The  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  vols.  i.  and  ii.     each       2     9 


The  following  works  have  recently  been  stereotyped  in 
Braille  at  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School.  West  Craig- 
millar,  Edinburgh,  and  are  published  there.  Apply  to  the  Head- 
master. 

s.   d. 
Longfellow's  "  Evangeline "  ..  ..  ..  ..        30 

Newsholme  &  Scott's  "Domestic  Economy,"  unabridged 

6  vols,  each       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  46 

"  Hora  Jucunda,"  vol.  xxxi.  (July  to  September,  1900.)  4     6 

Hamilton's  Pianoforte  Instructor..  ..  ..  ..  50 

Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  36 

Steads'  "  Dr.  Campbell  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Blind," 

paper  covers,  1/3,  boards        ..  ..  ..  ..  26 

The  same  book,  printed  with  capitals,  paper  1/6,  cloth  . .  29 

Embossed  Shorthand  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  06 

"  The  Holy  City,"  a  sacred  cantata  by  Alfred  R.  Gaul. 

Words  and  Music         . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ^     o 


A  pamphlet  (revised  edition),  post  free  4d.,  giving  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  Institutions,  Societies,  and  Classes  for  the 
Blind  in  England  and  Wales,  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Trust, 
53,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 
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NATIONAL    EDUCATION    AND   TRAINING   OF 
THE    BLIND. 

A  paper  read  at  the  International  Congress,  Paris,  July,  1900. 

By  F.  J.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Principal  of  the  Royal  No7-mal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  London, 


National  Blind  children  have  the  same  claim  upon  the 

Responsibility,  public  for  education  as  seeing  children,  and 
their  needs  are  greater ;  the  public  owes  its 
blind  children  the  opportunities  for  such  a  thorough,  practical 
education  as  will  fit  them  to  become  useful,  happy  citizens.  If 
the  Government  will  only  provide  for  blind  children  advantages 
equal  to  those  given  sighted  children,  the  great  majority  of  the 
young  Blind  will  become  self-sustaining  men  and  women.  From 
the  earliest  dawn  of  History  -the  Blind  have  been  objects  of  pity, 
and  as  a  class,  have  drifted  on  in  the  great  stream  of  pauperism. 
Pity  administers  to  present  necessities,  and  alleviates  distress, 
then  leaves  the  object  to  drift  more  helplessly  than  before.  We 
shall  not  lift  the  Blind  out  of  pauperism,  unless  we  give  them  a 
practical  business-like  training  that  will  place  them  on  the  road 
to  active  Christian  manhood,  and  enable  them  to  do  courageously 
the  work  God  has  appointed  for  them  in  this  busy  world. 

Teachers.  Much  of  the  best  instruction  for  blind  children  is 
given  orally,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  if  we  can 
take  the  children  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  grade  them 
well,  we  can  afford  to  employ  the  best  teachers.  "  Teachers 
whose  ideal  is  to  give  J  acuity,  and  Jorm  character.  We  should  care 
hut  little  for  the  power  oj  reproducing  text-bootis,  but  value  highly 
the  diligence,  intelligence,  alertness,  and  character  of  children  taught 
and  loved  by  good,  wise,  enthusiastic  teachers."  To  whatever 
school  blind  children  are  sent,  their  future  success  will  depend 
not  so  much  upon  what  they  are  taught,  as  hovu  they  are  taught. 

Inertia  of  Blind  children  are  indulged  and  over-praised  ; 

Blind  Children,     they  are  told  that  all  they  do  is  wonderful,  and 

yet  many  of  these  prodigies  can  neither  feed 

nor  dress  themselves.     Through  the  want  of  active  employment, 
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either  of  work  or  play,  they  become  idle  and  helpless.  As  they 
are  not  taught  to  work,  they  do  not  learn  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  time,  and  in  after  years  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  lessons 
to  inculcate.  Having  drifted  through  childhood,  they  are 
content  to  drift  through  life,  unless  the  important  habits  of 
punctuality,  regularity,  and  precision  are  cultivated.  Educa- 
tors of  the  Blind  must  recognize  not  only  the  want  of  one  of  the 
five  senses,  but  all  the  physical  defects  and  mental  peculiarities 
which  naturally  arise  from  blindness.  Until  these  fundamental 
difficulties  have  been  met  and  overcome,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
give  the  special  training  necessary  to  prepare  the  Blind  for 
useful  and  active  independence. 

Mental  In   each   school,    the    curriculum    must   be    varied 

Training.  according  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  pupils, 
but  the  teacher's  object  should  be,  to  develop  the 
powers  of  observation,  train  the  reasoning  faculties,  strengthen 
the  memory,  cultivate  the  power  of  clear  and  concise  e.xpression, 
and  stimulate  a  love  of  reading  and  literature. 

Playgrounds.  The  ordinary  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  language,  &c.,  are  far  less 
important  than  teaching  the  little  blind  pupils  to  be  active, 
playful  children.  This  is  only  possible  when  you  have  large, 
suitably  arranged  playgrounds,  practical  gymnasia,  and  all 
•other  necessary  adjuncts.  The  following  paragraph  from  the 
London  Times  gives  a  concise  description  of  our  College 
Grounds: — -"'Windermere,'  recently  purchased,  contains  four- 
and-a-half  acres,  and  with  the  existing  eleven-and-a-half  acres 
of  the  College  Grounds,  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
properties  South  of  the  Thames.  It  includes  playgrounds 
admirably  arranged,  a  cycle  track,  a  '  barre  a  pied  '  alley,  a  plot 
for  hammer-throwing  and  shot-pitching,  numerous  walks,  a 
lakelet  where  the  pupils  learn  to  row,  beautiful  flower  beds, 
and  lovely  grass  slopes,  shaded  by  fine  trees,  interspersed  with 
a  variety  of  swings,  tilts,  rocking-boats,  rob-roys,  giant-strides, 
balance-beam,  &c.  Rarely  in  so  small  an  area  is  there  to  be 
found  such  a  combination  of  the  useful  and  practical,  side  by 
side  with  the  beautiful." 
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Physical  The  education  and  training  of  the  Blind,  whether 

Education.  literary,  musical,  or  mechanical,  will  not  be 
crowned  with  practical  success  unless  it  is  based 
upon  a  thorough  system  of  physical  development.  As  a  class 
they  are  timid,  awkward,  and  helpless,  and  their  surroundings 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  favour  the  development  of  manly  character. 
Energy,  indomitable  courage,  and  that  fixed  determination,  which 
carries  men  over  all  difficulties,  are  usually  wanting.  The  special 
Institutions  which  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
class  may  generally  recognize  these  facts,  but  they  do  not  apply 
the  practical  methods  adopted  in  sighted  schools.  Only  com- 
pare the  exercise  given  in  our  schools  for  the  Blind,  with  the 
cricket,  football,  races,  boating,  &c.,  of  schools  like  Eton, 
Harrow,  Winchester,  and  others.  Our  constant  aim  has  been 
to  discover  and  arrange  suitable  games  and  out-door  sports, 
which  will  offer  irresistible  attractions  to  the  Blind. 
"Armitage "  Before  the  College  building  was  completed, 
Gymnasium.  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage, 
a  gymnasium  was  provided.  This  "  Armitage  " 
Gymnasium  has  been  constantly  enlarged  and  improved,  until  it 
now  combines  the  best  features  of  the  Swedish,  German,  English, 
and  American  systems.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  leading 
physical  educators  as  most  complete  and  unique.  Swedish  ladders, 
German  vaulting-horses,  English  home-trainers,  stand  in  close 
proximity  to  Sargent's  developing  machines,  making  a  total  of 
forty-eight  distinct  pieces  of  apparatus.  A  portion  of  the 
gymnasium  floor  has  been  adapted  for  roller-skating,  that,  when 
the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  skating  on  the  outdoor  rink,  we 
may  not  be  deprived  of  the  exhilaration  and  delight  of  rollers. 
The  entire  floor  of  the  Fawcett  Memorial  Gymnasium,  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  girls,  is  in  asphalt,  a  capital  skating 
surface. 

♦•Armitage"  The   "Armitage"   Swimming-Bath  is   55-ft. 

Swimming-Bath.      by  25-ft.,  and  has  a  depth  of  from  3-ft.  to 

6-ft.,  thus  affording  excellent  facilities  for  all 

forms   of  ornamental    swimming,    as   well    as   acquiring  useful 
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knowledge  in  the  rescue  of,  release  from,  and  resuscitation  of 
drowning  persons,  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Life  Saving 
Society. 

Cycling.  Cycling,  rowing,  and  swimming  are  systematically 
taught ;  the  pupils  are  arranged  in  classes,  and  a  man 
devotes  several  hours  daily  to  this  work.  But  gymnasia, 
rinks,  play-grounds,  and  cycles  avail  little  without  personal 
enthusiasm.  The  teachers  should  be  ready  not  only  to  join, 
but  lead  in  the  games  of  the  children,  as  though  they  were 
again  boys  and  girls  at  school.  To-morrow,  several  of  our 
teachers,  my  son,  and  self,  are  going  with  a  large  cycling  party 
to  visit  a  friend  in  the  country.  After  a  lunch  in  his  beautiful 
grounds,  they  will  return  to  the  College,  having  made  a  run  of 
fifty  miles.  Most  Institutions  now  give  more  or  less  attention 
to  Calisthenics,  Gymnastics,  and  Military  Drill,  but  class- 
training,  though  absolutely  essential,  will  never  develop  that 
spontaneous  love  of  play  observable  among  seeing  boys  and 
girls. 

Junior  Technical      Technical  training,  or   the   proper   use   of 
Instraction.  tools,  should  form  an  important  part  of  the 

early  education  of  blind  children.  As  soon 
as  the  children  can  hammer,  saw,  and  plane,  they  should  enter 
upon  a  graded  course  of  training,  which  they  should  pursue, 
step  by  step,  as  methodically  as  their  school  studies.  In  the 
College  we  use  a  modification  of  the  Swedish  Slojd.  Such  a 
course  awakens  the  perceptive  faculties,  gives  activity  to  the 
body,  and  prepares  the  hands  and  fingers  for  pianoforte  playing, 
pianoforte  tuning,  or  handicraft.  If  the  blind  child  has  no  gifts 
for  literary  and  musical  studies,  or  pianoforte  tuning,  early 
technical  training  will  make  him  a  more  skilful  mechanic  and 
a  more  successful  bread  winner. 

Result  shewn  The  utility  of  such  a  plan  will  become  evident 
in  after-work,  to  anyone  who  will  observe  two  pupils  entering 
our  pianoforte  tuning  department,  the  one  from 
our  Preparatory  School,  the  other  from  some  School  where  he  has 
not  had  early  technical  training.     The  former,  with  deft  fingers. 
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forms  the  pianoforte  eyes  with  neatness,  winds  the  pins  with 
regularity,  uses  the  pliers  and  tuning-hammer  with  strength  and 
dexterity,  he  seems  scarcely  to  need  his  eyes,  while  the  latter, 
awkward  and  clumsy,  requires  weeks,  sometimes  months,  to 
learn  the  simplest  things.  The  one  is  ready  to  grapple  at 
once  with  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  pianoforte  tuning  and 
repairing,  while  the  other  requires  a  course  in  elementary 
mechanical  training.  Manual  dexterity  must  be  developed.  It  is 
worse  than  useless  to  put  an  awkward,  helpless,  blind  lad  to 
work  on  a  complicated  pianoforte.  When  he  has  learned  to 
use  hammer,  saw,  and  plane,  he  is  ready  to  take  up  the  more 
delicate  work  required  in  pianoforte  tuning. 

Pianoforte  Pianoforte  tuning  is  an  excellent  employment  for 
Tuning'.  the   Blind,  and   one   in   which   they  have  certain 

advantages.  Many  can  be  trained  to  become 
successful  pianoforte  tuners,  when  they  have  reached  an  age 
that  renders  professional  training  impossible.  The  Blind  who 
wish  to  succeed  as  pianoforte  tuners  must  not  despise  the 
drudgery  of  small  details  ;  they  must  serve  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship, and  fit  themselves  for  practical  business ;  they  must  work 
a  number  of  hours  daily  (under  suitable  tuition)  for  several 
years. 

Grip  Even    if  a   good   ear   and    other    requisites  are 

Dumb-Bells.  possessed,  long  tuition  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  wrist  under  control. 
We  have  just  introduced  the  use  of  Sandow's  new  grip  dumb- 
bells, and  this  is  proTing  of  great  practical  utility  in  strengthening 
the  hands  and  fingers. 

Essentials  i.  A  blind  man  who  would  be  a  successful  piano- 
of  success.  forte  tuner,  must  be  intelligent,  polite,  business- 
like, neat  in  his  dress  and  personal  appearance, 
easy  and  independent  in  his  movement,  and  free  from  disagree- 
able habits. 

2.  Technical  training  should  begin  as  early  as  possible. 

3.  Mechanical  skill    is  indispensable.     The  ability  to  do 
light   repairs  satisfactorily,  often  settles  the  question  of  employ- 


ment.     The  tuner  should  be  able  to  use  his  right  and  left  hand 
equally  well,  and  be  skilful  with  a  lever  hammer. 

4.  Rapidity  of  execution  is  no  less  important  than  good 
work. 

5.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  variety  of  instrument,  both  of  home  and 
foreign  manufacture.  It  is  easy  to  teach  a  blind  lad  to  turn  a 
tuning  hammer,  or  recognise  the  pitch  of  a  note,  but  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  standard  in  these  essentials,  which  are  requisite 
to  success,  requires  constant  and  unwearied  supervision.  He 
must  be  as  diligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  as  the  seeing 
apprentice,  and  willing  to  give  even  more  time  for  the  necessary 
preparation.  The  perfunctory  work  of  blind  pupils  who  merely 
linger  two  or  three  hours  daily  over  a  piano,  accomplishes  very 
little  towards  fitting  them  for  business.  After  a  careful  exami- 
nation, every  duly  qualified  tuner  should  be  furnished  with  an 
official  certificate,  and  tuners  who  cannot  take  the  required 
examinations  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  impose  upon  the  public. 
Pianoforte  tuning  will  cease  to  be  a  good  and  successful  employ- 
ment for  the  Blind,  unless  the  work  is  thoroughly  and  effectively 
carried  out. 

Musical  When  properly  taught.  Music  is  the  best  avoca- 

Instruction.  tion  for  the  Blind.  In  addition  to  the  physical, 
technical,  and  mental  training,  the  very  best 
musical  instruction  must  be  given  at  an  early  age,  if  music  is  to 
become  a  practical  resource  to  large  numbers  of  the  class.  You 
must  not  expect  your  blind  children  to  succeed  without  the  same 
careful  daily  instruction  and  practice  you  afford  your  seeing 
children  who  expect  to  follow  the  same  profession  in  after  life. 
It  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  good  teaching  and  superin- 
tendence of  practice,  but  an  ample  supply  of  good  musical 
instruments.  At  the  Royal  Normal  College  we  have  five  organs 
and  about  one  hundred  pianos. 

Professors.      In  all  branches  of  the  art,  the  services  of  the  very 

best  Professors  should  be  secured.     If  the  blind 

musician  is  to  rise  above  mediocrity,  systematic  musical  instruc- 
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tion  in  childhood  is  indispensable,  and  good  instruction  will 
avail  very  little,  unless  the  practice  is  under  constant  and  judi- 
cious supervision. 

No  amount  of  teaching,  even  the  best,  can  take  the  place 
of  regular,  intelligent  study  and  practice.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  Blind  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  learn, 
especially  music.  After  many  years'  experience,  however,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  requires  more  effort  to  obtain  thorough 
systematic  work  from  blind  than  sighted  students.  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  not  only  require  patience,  tact,  and  ability,  but  they 
need  a  large  reserve  of  enthusiasm  to  arouse  and  call  into 
activity  the  dormant  faculties  of  their  pupils. 

Mental  Training  Blind  persons  who  intend  to  follow  music 
Essential.  as  a  profession  must  have  well  disciplined 

minds,  capable  of  analysing  and  dealing 
with  music  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  If  the  mental 
faculties  have  not  been  developed  and  thoroughly  disciplined, 
the  blind  music  teacher  or  organist,  however  well  he  may  play 
or  sing,  will  generally  be  a  failure.  Even  with  superior  mental 
training,  the  musical  instruction  must  be  more  thorough,  more 
analytical,  more  comprehensive  than  corresponding  instruction 
given  to  seeing  students.  The  musical  instruction  in  its  several 
branches  of  harmony,  pianoforte,  organ,  and  vocal  culture, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  mind,  not  merely  to  the  ear.  This 
is  the  only  method  by  which  musical  training  can  be  made  of 
practical  use  to  the  Blind. 

Concerts  and  The  indirect  instruction  is  scarcely  less  impor- 
Recitals.  tant  than  the  direct,   and   the  latter  is   by   no 

means  complete  without  it.  Concerts,  Recitals, 
and  Lectures  should  be  provided,  which  will  familiarise  the  pupils 
with  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  render  their 
musical  culture  more  comprehensive.  At  Norwood  we  have 
able  Professors  in  every  department,  who  give  Recitals  and 
Lectures  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work,  but  in  addition,  our 
students  have  heard  not  only  in  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Concert 
Halls   of  London,  but  in  the  Hall  of  the  College  many  of  the 
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most  distinguished  pianists,  organists,    and   vocalists    both    of 
Europe  and  America. 

It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  good  and  successful  blind 
teachers  can  be  trained  at  less  cost  than  seeing  teachers.  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind,  even  if  their  means  are  limited,  can  at 
least  have  good  elementary  musical  instruction.  In  the  first 
instance  this  may  not  produce  so  much  effect  on  the  public  as 
choruses  learned  merely  by  the  ear;  but  in  the  end,  such  a 
course  would  promote  the  truest  interests  of  the  Blind,  and 
ensure  more  liberal  support. 

Technique.  The  career  of  sighted  [persons  is  often  circum- 
scribed by  defective  training  in  childhood.  If 
such  are  the  results  with  the  Seeing,  with  the  Blind  the  evil 
effects  must  be  much  greater.  When  the  Blind  have  once 
contracted  bad  habits  it  is  difficult,  I  may  say  almost  impossible, 
to  entirely  overcome  them.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon 
personal  experience.  In  childhood  I  entered  upon  the  study 
of  music  with  a  zeal  that  knew  no  bounds.  I  was  ready  for  any 
amount  of  work,  even  the  most  tedious  drudgery.  Unfortunately 
the  school  where  I  was  educated  employed  a  teacher  who  was  a 
good  violinist,  but  not  a  pianist.  By  the  time  I  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  I  had  contracted  a  technic  so  faulty  that  years  of 
painstaking  study,  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  teachers,  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  overcome  the  defects.  This  sad  disappoint- 
ment in  the  loss  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,  has  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  in  all  my  endeavours  to  obtain  a  thorough 
training  for  the  Blind  from  early  childhood.  If  one  teacher  is 
employed  for  all  the  different  departments,  as  piano,  organ, 
violin,  and  other  musical  instruments,  singing,  harmony,  counter- 
point, and  composition,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  the  blind 
students  to  compete  with  the  sighted  who  are  taught  by  the  first 
Specialists  of  the  day  ? 

M.  Louis      Thanks    to    Louis    Braille,    a    former   student    and 
Braille.  teacher  in   the    "  Institution   Nationale  des  Jeunes 

Aveugles,"   Paris,   the  Blind  have  a  musical  notation 
which  can  be  both  written  and  read  with  facility. 
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T.  R.  Armitage,     The  Braille  system  for  literature  and  music 
Esq.,  M.D,  was  brought  into   general    use    in    England 

by  the  late  T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Through  his  wise,  untiring  zeal  and  noble  generosity  every 
blind  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  can  now  obtain  not  only  the  best  literature,  but  the  best 
music  in  all  branches  of  the  art.  His  wife  and  daughter  are 
continuing  his  noble  work  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  F.  Hall.  Mr.  F.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  has 
perfected  a  Braille  Typewriter,  and  brought  out  a  Stereotype 
Maker  by  which  brass  plates  can  be  embossed  and  any  number 
of  copies  produced.  No  Institution  for  the  Blind  should  be 
without  one  of  these  Stereotype  Makers  and  a  number  of  Braille 
Typewriters. 

Mr.  H.  Stainsby,      Mr.  Stainsby,  Secretary  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  has  brought 
out  a  Braille   Shorthand   Writer  ;  this  unquestionably  will  pro- 
duce most  practical  results  in  the  work  of  the  Blind. 

Elementary     A  National   Scheme  of  Education  for  the  Blind 
Grades.  which  has  for  its  object  to  make  the  Blind  a  self- 

sustaining  class,  should  include  a  properly  planned, 
well-regulated  Kindergarten  Department  for  children  from  five 
to  eight  years  of  age.  A  Preparatory  Department  for  children 
from  eight  to  eleven.  An  Intermediate  Department  for  children 
from  eleven  to  fourteen.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  future 
career  of  the  children  can  usually  be  determined,  and  the  pupils 
should  be  sent  according  to  ability  and  future  requirements, 
either  to  Handicraft  Schools,  or  Colleges  where  they  will  be 
prepared  for  the  University  Examinations,  or  receive  a  good 
Secondary  Education  combined  with  high-class  musical  training ; 
in  connection  with  the  latter  there  should  be  a  Pianoforte  Tuning 
School. 

Secondary       At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  Government  should 

Education.      grant  professional  Students  a  course  of  Secondar} 

Education   for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years,  and 

provide  a  thorough   course  of  Technical  Training  for  the  Blind 
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who  will  have  to  depend  upon  Handicrafts.  And  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  Nation  should  give  the  same  liberal  assistance  to 
both  men  and  women  who  may  become  blind  after  school  age, 
if  they  are  not  too  old  to  learn  some  trade  which  they  can 
utilize.  When  the  Blind  have  completed  their  course  of  training, 
every  Institution  ought  to  adopt  and  carry  out  the  Saxony 
system. 

Dr.  Armitage.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  life  and  special  work  of  my  dear 
friend,  the  late  T.  R.  Armitage,  Esq.,  M.D.  In  1868,  Dr. 
Armitage,  being  aware  of  the  great  improvements  which  had 
been  made  in  the  education  of  the  Blind  in  other  countries, 
founded  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  When  I 
arrived  in  England  in  1871,  I  immediately  called  upon  Dr. 
Armitage  ;  he  showed  me  a  paper  which  he  had  recently  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  importance  of  Pianoforte 
Tuning  as  an  employment  for  the  Blind,  and  on  the  desirability 
of  introducing  into  all  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  Braille  musical  notation  which  had  been  used  for 
many  years  in  Paris  with  marked  success.  He  urged  that  piano 
tuning,  and  other  branches  of  the  profession  of  music,  promised 
better  remuneration  to  the  Blind  than  any  other  occupation,  but 
to  train  them  successfully  in  music,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a 
better  education  than  that  hitherto  obtainable  in  our  Institutions. 
With  him  I  visited  all  the  schools,  workshops,  classes,  and 
religious  meetings  for  the  Blind — to-day  in  Pimlico,  to-morrow 
in  New  Cut,  the  day  after  the  East  End.  We  spent  many  hours 
in  these  classes ;  all  wished  to  consult  him.  He  patiently 
heard,  then  kindly  advised  and  comforted,  he  ministered  alike  to 
body  and  soul;  work,  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  heavenly 
truths  were  all  in  his  never  failing  store.  Sometimes  he  chided 
for  idleness  or  neglect  of  duty,  but  his  chiding  never  became 
scolding  ;  it  was  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  prayerful,  it  rarely  ever 
failed  in  its  purpose.  After  hours  of  what  would  have  been 
weary  work  for  anyone  whose  heart  was  not  filled  to  overflowing 
with  love  for  those  whom  he  was  serving,  he  would  stand  at  the 
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door  and  give  all  the  poor  people  a  kind  parting  word.  He 
possessed  the  rare  and  wonderful  gift  of  making  the  humblest 
and  most  ignorant  feel  that  it  was  his  special  pleasure  to  talk 
with  them.  His  happy  manner  and  pleasant  wo^rds  were  like 
sunshine,  and  cheered  even  the  most  fo-rlorn.  When  we  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  new  Institutio-n,  the  late  Duke  of  West- 
minster, and  Dr.  Armitage,  were  the  largest  contributors  towards 
the  purchase  of  our  beautiful  grounds  and  the  building  which 
fronts  on  Westow  Street,  Dr.  Armitage  contributed  liberally 
towards  our  Library,  gave  the  large  organ  in  the  Music  Hall,. 
built  and  equipped  the  Boys'  Gymnasimn,  erected  our  Swimming 
Bath,  and  always  tocvk  the  lead  when  money  was  required. 
Being  practically  blind,  he  thoroughly  understood  my  difficulties, 
and  consequently  my  special  plans  of  working.  It  is  mainly  due 
to  him,  and  the  generous  aid  of  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner 
Trust,  that  T  have  had  the  opportunity  of  organizing  and  per- 
fecting our  plans  and  methods  for  educating  and  training  the 
Blind.  Without  Dr.  Armitage,  the  Royal  Normal  College 
would  never  have  been  founded. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Our  readers  will  be  much  indebted,  we  feel  sure,  to  Mr.  W, 
H.  Illingworth,  Head  Master  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
Edinburgh,  for  allowing  us  to  print  in  this  number  his  valuable 
paper  on  the  expediency  of  training  blind  children  by  blind 
teachers,  which  was  read  at  the  International  Congress,  held  at 
Paris  last  July.  The  subject  has  always  been  one  of  deep 
interest,  and  more  so  in  recent  years,  as  since  i8q6  the  Board  of 
Education  have  practically  endorsed  the  system  by  recognising 
"The  Smith  Training  College"  at  Norwood  as  a  Training 
College  for  Blind  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  where  certificates  can 
be  obtained  as  in  the  Training  Colleges  for  sighted  people. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 

NOTES. 

I.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the 
death  of  Colonel  Mansfield  Turner,  on  the  31st  January,  at  the 
age  of  72.  Col.  Turner  did  much  to  enlist  public  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  just  35  years  ago  (in  1866)  he  was  the 
promoter  of  the  Conference  then  held  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Birmingham,  when  ten  different  Institutions  were  repre- 
sented. In  the  same  year  he  also  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  William 
Harris  (to  whom  those  interested  in  the  Blind  are  deeply  indebted 
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for  the  reprints  of  many  valuable  books  and  leaflets  about  the 
blind  and  their  industries),  circulated  amongst  the  Institutions 
a  Guide  to  Institutions  and  Charities,  &c.,  for  the  Blind.  In 
1867  Col.  Turner  took  an  active  part  in  another  Conference  held 
at  Willis'  Rooms,  in  London,  and  in  1876  mainly  by  his  influence 
and  financial  support,  the  Cottage  Home  for  blind  women  in 
connection  with  the  Leicester  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
opened.  These  few  lines  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Blind 
have  lost  a  wise  and  true  friend,  and  although  on  account  of 
illness  he  has  for  some  time  been  unable  to  take  an  active  part  in 
discussions,  he  always  watched  with  deep  interest  what  was  being 
done  for  the  Blind,  and  was  ever  ready  to  benefit  them  by  his 
advice  and  help. 


2.  We  regret  to  announce  the  sudden  death  last  February 
of  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  was  House  Governor  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Newcastle,  for  many  years. 


3.  Lieutenant-Col.  Sydney  Selfe,  R.A.  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind,  at  258,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Col.  Lewis. 


4.  Mr.  C.  E.  Cole,  who  is  an  assistant  master  at  his  old 
school,  Worcester  Blind  College,  took  his  M.A.  degree  at  Oxford 
on  March  14th. 


5.     Mr.    Lane,    an    undergraduate    of  Oxford,    has    been 
awarded  another  prize  at  Worcester  College  for  good  work. 


6.  We  wish  to  correct  an  error  in  our  last  number, 
paragraph  22,  where  we  stated  that  the  two  teachers  belonging 
to  the  Bangor  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  are  blind. 
We  are  informed  that  both  of  them  have  good  sight. 


7.  A  gathering  of  a  very  pleasant  character  took  place  on 
26th  February,  at  the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham,  when  all  the  workers  in  the  Trade  Department 
assembled  in  the  Music  Room  to  present  a  testimonial  to  the 
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Secretary  and  Trade  Manager,  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  who  has  just 
-attained  his  majority  in  connection  with  the  Institution.  The 
Testimonial  consisted  of  an  Illuminated  Address,  and  a  hand- 
some gladstone  bag,  with  brushes  in  ebony,  and  sterling  silver 
mounted  fittings.  The  presentation  was  made  by  one  of  the 
oldest  among  the  Blind  Workers.  The  text  of  the  address  is  as 
follows  : — 

"We,  the  Workers  in  the  Trade  Department,  finding  that  you 
have  just  completed  twenty  one  years  in  various  capacities  at  the 
above  Institution,  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of, 
and  gratitude  for,  all  that  you  have  accomplished  on  behalf  of 
the  Blind.  The  great  increase  month  by  month  in  the  Trade 
receipts,  and  the  augmented  amounts  which  have  been  weekly 
paid  in  wages  to  the  blind  workers,  are  chiefly  due  to  your 
untiring  energy  and  perseverance  ;  and  we  know  that,  having 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Blind  so  much  at  heart,  you  have 
■caused  this  Institution  to  be  placed  second  to  none  in  the 
country,  and  to  be  known  and  esteemed  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  for  what  is  being  done  in  it  both  commercially  and 
educationally. 

We  ask  your  acceptance  of  this  Address,  and  of  the  travelling 
bag  which  accompanies  it,  as  an  evidence  of  our  feelings  towards 
you  ;  and  we  trust  that  God,  Who  orders  all  things  as  He  sees 
best,  may  spare  you  for  many  years  to  occupy  the  position  you 
now  hold,  and  to  continue  your  noble  work." 


8.  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  the  well-known  organist  at  the 
Temple  Church,  died  last  February,  and  it  may  interest  our 
readers  to  know  that  the  hymn,  "God  is  love,  His  mercy 
brightens,"  was  sung  at  the  side  of  the  grave  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  and  the  sweet  music  to 
which  the  words  are  set  was  composed  by  Dr.  Hopkins  especially 
for  them  to  sing  at  a  meeting  at  Grosvenor  House.  Dr. 
Hopkins  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  College  since  1874, 
and  he  clung  to  the  work  there  until  the  very  last.  He  said  that 
he  could  not  think   of   giving  up  "his  dear  boys  and  girls." 
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He  was  much  beloved  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  staff.  Dr. 
Mann  of  Cambridge  was  so  touched  by  the  singing  of  the  hymn 
at  the  graveside  that  he  wrote  Dr.  Campbell  a  letter  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract:  "I  wish  to  ask  you  to  convey  to 
your  choir  a  musician's  sincere  thanks  for  their  lovely  music  at 
the  side  of  dear  old  Daddie  Hopkins'  grave.  It  was  most  beautiful. 
It  went  straight  to  my  heart.  May  I  say  that  I  felt  sure  it  came 
from  feding  hearts.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  touched  me.  It 
was  a  beautiful  finish  to  a  grand  old  organist's  life." 


9.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  have  been  left  by  the  late 
Mr.  George  J.  Scale  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Ports- 
mouth, to  be  invested,  and  the  interest  thereon  is  to  be  paid  in 
pensions  of  ^30  a  year  to  blind  persons  of  30  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  who  are  in  necessitous  circumstances,  and  who  were 
born  and  still  reside  in  Hampshire. 


10.  It  has  recently  been  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Nottingham, 
after  much  consideration,  to  discontinue  the  education  and 
boarding  of  the  Blind  under  16  years  of  age. 

There  has  for  years  been  urgent  need  of  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  buildings  and  premises,  and  the  work  has 
therefore  been  carried  on  under  serious  difficulties. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  educational  training,  and  the 
introduction  of  better  and  more  thorough  educational  methods, 
together  with  the  expansion  of  the  industrial  departments  which 
have  marked  recent  years,  have  still  further  accentuated  the 
demand  for  greatly  increased  accommodation,  and  have  thus 
produced  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  possibly  continue. 

Four  courses  were  suggested  for  dealing  with  the  question  : — 

1.  To  make  such  reduction  of  the  existing  number  of 
indoor  pupils  as  would  give  after  certain  alterations  sufficient 
accommodation  to  those  who  remain. 

2.  To  give  up  the  educational  side  of  the  Institution 
altogether  and  to  convert  it  into  a  Technical  and  Industrial 
Establishment  only. 
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3-     To  convert  the  existing  workshops  into  dormitories  and 

for  scholastic  purposes,  and  to  take  fresh  industrial  premises 

elsewhere. 
4.     To  establish  a  new  and  thoroughly  equipped  Institution 

for  both  educational   and   industrial  purposes  on  a  fresh  site 

elsewhere. 

It  was  eventually  decided  to  adopt  No.  4  scheme,  provided 
sufficient  funds  could  be  raised  for  the  purpose.  This  scheme 
however  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  partly  owing  to  the 
inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  School  Boards  to  provide  sums  for 
capital  purposes,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  persons  who  might 
be  looked  to  for  large  sums  were  unwilling  to  make  contributions 
towards  carrying  on  a  work  which  has  now  become  a  national  one. 

The  Scheme  of  a  new  Institution  had  therefore  to  be 
abandoned,  and  Nos.  i  and  3  alternatives  being  also  deemed 
inadvisable,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  adopt  No.  2,  and  the 
Institution  will  therefore  cease  to  be  a  certified  school  under  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  Act  on  and  after  June  30th  next.  Although 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  care  of  the  young  blind,  there  is 
still  a  large  field  of  usefulness  left  for  the  Institution,  as  the 
industrial  training  and  the  care  and  employment  of  the  Adult 
Blind  are  still  left  to  private  effort,  and  the  cutting  off  of  the 
educational  branch  will  allow  for  a  better  and  a  fuller  growth  and 
more  concentrated  energy  in  ether  branches  of  the  work. 

It  is  hoped  to  convert  the  Institution  into  a  thoroughly  good 
and  well  equipped  Technical  School  for  the  reception  of  those, 
who,  having  attained  the  age  of  1 6  years,  require  to  be  put  in  a 
way  of  earning  their  living,  and  also  by  means  of  enlarged  and 
improved  workshops  to  afford  additional  employment  for  those 
who  have  been  trained. 

1 1 .  The  Elementary  School  for  the  Blind  at  Norwich  was 
closed  on  March  3 1  st,  and  the  Institution  is  being  continued  as  a 
School  for  those  above  1 6  years  of  age,  and  an  Asylum  for  the 
aged. 

12.  No  Report  on  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  has 
been  published  by  the  Board  of  Education  since  1899,  and  the 
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Teport  issued  that  year  cont  ^d  H.M.  senior  inspector's  '^  ate- 
ment  only  for  ihe  year  ended  ,ist  August,  )SqS.  We  und  .  and 
that  another  report  is  in  preparation,  and  that  probabr  the 
reports  on  special  schools  will  henceforth  appear  in  alternate 
years.  We  cannot  help  wishing  that  these  reports  could  be 
published  more  up-to-date,  as  at  present  they  are  but  records  of 
ancient  history. 


13.  The  East  London  Home  and  School  for  Blind  Children 
has  removed  from  Northumberland  House,  Lower  Clapton  Road, 
to  2  and  4,  Warwick  Road,  Upper  Clapton,  N.E.,  where  alterations 
have  been  carried  out  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 


14.  The  Barclay  Home  for  blind  girls  at  Brighton,  started 
in  1893,  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  extensive  alterations  and 
additions  are  being  made.  The  Committee  have  bought  the 
freehold  property  of  Nos.  23  and  25,  Wellington  Road,  and  are 
adapting  the  buildings  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  There  are  34  inmates.  A  new  building  for  laundry 
Avork  will  soon  be  erected. 


15.  T/ie  Standard  of  January  30th  gives  the  following  para- 
graph : — "  The  sale  of  the  site  and  buildings  of  the  Indigent 
]31ind  Schools,  situated  in  St.  George's  Circus,  S.E.,  has  been 
completed.  The  consideration  money  arranged  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Roumieu,  who  acted  as  surveyor  to  the  Schools,  was  ^140,000. 
The  purchasers  were  the  Baker-street  and  Waterloo  Railway 
Company,  who  were  represented  by  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Leslie 
H.  Vigers." 


16.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Society  for  the  Blind 
at  Wakefield  has  recently  started  a  workroom,  where  seven  men 
and  four  women  are  already  employed.  We  hope  that  this  new 
•departure,  which  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  deserving  blind 
who  are  anxious  to  work,  may  be  well  supported  locally  and  that 
it  may  be  as  successful  as  the  other  small  Yorkshire  workshops 
at  Whitby  and  Middlesborough. 
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1 7-  i  h  6 1 'it  report  of  Henshaw's  A.sylum  for  the  year 
ended  December  31st,  1900,  is  published,  and  we  are  glad  tO' 
notice  that  an  excellent  leaflet  on  prevention  of  blindness 
accompanies  each  copy  of  the  report.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  in^ 
Dr.  Glascott's  remarks  on  the  24.  pupils  admitted  during  1900, 
whom  he  examined,  that  "in  only  one  case  could  the  cause  of 
blindness  be  attributed  to  purulent  ophthalmia  of  the  nevvly^ 
born,  a  great  advance  upon  the  statistics  of  'preventible  causes 
of  blindness' of  a  few  years  back."  At  the  close  of  the  year 
there  were  181  in  the  Asylum,  of  whom  80  were  children. 
Fifteen  pupils  attended  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians' 
examination  and  all  passed  (six  with  honours).  The  legacies 
last  year  amounted  to  ^2,276.  We  notice  with  satisfaction  that 
127  of  the  outside  blind  have  been  aided  during  the  year  to  the 
amount  of  ;i^87o,  and  that  in  addition  38  men  and  9  women  have 
been  regularly  employed  at  the  outdoor  workshops  in  the  upkeep 
of  which  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  income  by  ;^699. 


18.  The  report  of  the  Reading  Blind  Aid  Society  for  the 
year  ended  the  31st  of  January  last,  is  very  satisfactory,  thanks  to 
the  energetic  organisation  of  the  work  by  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Walford, 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Regular  payments  are  made  to 
29  persons  living  in  their  own  homes,  and  only  chose  are 
assisted  who  were  born  in  the  town  or  have  been  resident  in  it 
for  seven  years.  The  endowment  fund  now  amounts  to  ^1521. 
There  are  no  office  expenses,  as  Mr.  Walford  carries  on  the 
work  at  his  private  residence. 


19.  The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Society  for  the  Blind  has  been  issued.  This  Society,  which  has 
sixteen  local  secretaries  in  various  parts  of  the  Island,  not  only 
has  a  teacher  for  visiting  and  instructing  the  blind  in  a  trade,  but 
also  assists  some  of  them  by  providing  materials  for  basket 
making,  &c.,  free  of  cost.  Another  most  important  branch  of 
the  work  of  this  Society  is  the  provision  of  remedial  appliances 
for  the  "alleviation  of  diseases  of  the  eye  likely  to  lead  to  blind- 
ness." There  are  78  blind  persons  on  the  Island,  of  whona. 
eleven  are  of  independent  means. 
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20.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Birkenhead  Society  for  the 
Blind,  was  held  on  January  17th.  During  1900,  there  were  148 
blind  persons  on  the  Society's  books,  and  the  teacher  paid  1912 
visits.  The  Society  has  been  started  only  two  years,  and  we  are 
glad  to  notice  that  the  Committee  already  wish  to  extend  their 
work,  and  to  establish  "  a  workshop  for  the  production  and  sale  of 
articles  made  by  the  blind."  The  starting  of  a  Home  Teaching 
Society  has  often  proved  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  blind  in 
showing  sighted  people  how  many  blind  there  are  who  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  work,  if  suitable  employment  can  be  found  for 
them. 


21.  The  forty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  London  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  was  held  on  March  5th  at  Lord 
Fortescue's  house — Lord  Midleton  presided,  and  the  chief 
speakers  were  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  Earl  of 
Stamford.  The  Society  maintains  14  blind  teachers,  each  of 
whom  has  a  library  of  from  400  to  500  books.  The  number  of 
the  c.ises  on  the  register  in  1900  was  1,822,  and  the  teachers 
paid  35,588  visits. 


22.  The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Blind  Aid  Society  was  held  on  February  27th,  when  the  deputy 
Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  presided.  This  Society  which  has 
been  formed  by  uniting  the  Lancashire  Mutual  Aid  Society  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Blind  Relief  Society,  has  for  its  object  the 
betterment  of  over  500  blind  men  and  women  in  Manchester 
and  Salford  by  means  of  a  Sick  and  Benefit  Club,  a  Home  at  the 
seaside,  providing  employment,  visiting,  &c.  A  paper  read  at 
the  meeting  by  Miss  L  M.  Heywood,  Hon.  Sec,  who  is  devoting 
herself  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Blind,  gives  a  most 
sad  account  of  them  in  Manchester— many  being  in  the 
Unions  or  begging;  others,  although  having  been  taught  a  trade, 
unable  to  start  through  lack  of  means ;  others  standing  at  street 
corners  with  matches  or  laces,  &c. 


23.     The  Report  of  the  Fund  for  the  Blind  of  Accrington, 
&c.,  for  the  year  1900  is  published.     There  are  84  blind  persons 
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on  the  register  who  are  visited  regularly  by  a  blind  man.  We  are 
pleased  to  notice  that  special  efforts  are  made  by  this  Society  and 
with  marked  success  to  prevent  blindness.  As  the  Report  truly 
says  "This  work  of  'prevention  '  is  of  pressing  need." 


24.  The  41st  annual  meeting  of  the  Plymouth  Institution 
for  the  Blind  was  held  on  February  21st,  when  the  Ven,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Totnes  presided.  The  number  of  persons  bene- 
fited last  year  was  73,  including  21  non-residents.  The  sales 
amounted  to  ^^■1466.     There  are  18  pupils  in  the  School. 


25.  The  report  of  the  Northampton  and  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  for  1900  is  issued.  There  are  14  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  workshops  and  a  Sick  Benefit  Society  has  been 
:started.  A  legacy  has  been  left  to  create  a  Trust  by  which 
pensions  of  5/-  a  week  will  be  paid  to  some  of  the  indigent 
blind. 


26.  The  Report  of  the  Phoenix  Home  for  Blind  Women, 
.44,  Alma  Square,  London,  N.W.,  (founded  186 1),  for  the  year 
■ended  September  29th  last,  has  reached  us.  There  is  accommoda- 
tion for  eight  inmates,  and  the  subscriptions  and  donations 
amounted  to  ^i  10  last  year. 


27.  The  following  tabular  statement,  kindly  sent  by  the 
Manager  of  the  United  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Leeds,  shows  the  progress  in  that  Institution  during 
the  last  ten  years  : — 

1890.     1900, 
Blind  Workers  in  Brush  Department      . .  . .  15  31 

„  Basket  „ 

„  „  Caning 

Mat 
»  »  Tuning 

„  Hawker 


12 

4 


Total  number  of  workers  . .  32  57 
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1890. 

1900^ 

Wages  paid  to  the  Blind  in  Brush  Department. 

.           ;^I08 

£s^i 

„               „             „           Basket            „ 

•  63 

336 

»                ..              „            Caning           „ 

'73 

8a 

Mat 

— 

162 

»                M              »           Tuning           „ 

— 

91 

„               ,.             „       Hawker 

— 

19 

£uA-     1-235 


Goods  sold 


;^3,Si2       7,166 


Total  Goods  sold  in  10  years 
„     Wages  paid  to  Blind  ditto 
„     Relief  to  Outdoor  Blind  ditto 


£s'^Mo 

8,737 
2,472 

The  recaning  of  chairs  has  considerably  fallen  off  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  perforated  wood  bottoms,  &c. . 
Most  of  the  women  can  do  both  chair  caning  and  brush- 
drawing,  every  learner  being  taught  both  branches.  This  plan 
secures  an  interchange  when  required  by  pressure  of  work  in 
either  departments. 

There  is  a  Sick  and  Funeral  Benefit  Society,  managed 
by  the  workers  themselves.  In  the  ten  years  there  has  been 
paid  to  sick  members  ^loi  los.  6d.,  and  funeral  benefit  ;^  14,. 
and  there  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  ;^i35.  There  are  four  pupils- 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  whose  fees  are  partly  paid  by- 
means  of  concerts  given  by  ex-pupils  of  the  College  living  in 
the  Leeds  district.  £c)0  have  already  been  expended,  and  ;^i34- 
remain  in  hand.  There  is  also  a  pension  fund,  wherefrom  ;^5  a 
year  are  paid  as  a  supplement  to  seven  old  blind  people,  besides, 
special  relief  to  many  deserving  cases. 


28.  There  is  no  wonder  that  there  are  many  blind  beggars 
still  in  our  streets,  when  people  are  so  easily  gulled  as  in  the 
following  case  of  audacious  imposition  reported  in  The  Bradford 
Observer  of  December  last.  At  the  Bradford  City  Police  Court,  a 
father  aged  34,  and  his  son  aged  15,  were  charged  with  begging, 
and  "  in  continuing  his  evidence,  the  detective  stated  that  the- 
bearer  of  the  board  had  his  eves  closed  as  if  he  were  blind,  and 
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the  boy  leaned  in  a  pathetic  way  against  his  father,  whom  he 
clutched  by  the  right  arm.  The  father  continually  moaned  in  a 
low  tone,  "  Pity  us ;  pity  us."  The  spectacle  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  and  a  large  number  of  contributions 
were  given.  The  officer's  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  he  spoke 
to  the  man,  who  immediately  opened  his  eyes,  and  then  pretended 
to  be  lame.  Upon  taking  the  couple  into  custody  they  were 
searched,  and  no  fewer  than  410  coins  were  found  in  the  man's 
possession,  consisting  of  284  pennies,  124  halfpence,  a  shilling, 
and  a  threepenny  piece — £1  los.  id.  The  boy  had  in  his 
pockets  copper  amounting  to  several  shillings.  The  man  ad- 
mitted at  the  time  that  the  entire  sum  had  been  collected  in 
Bradford  within  four  hours.  The  boy  was  remanded  to  the 
workhouse,  and  the  stipendiary  magistrate  in  sentencing  the 
elder  prisoner  to  a  month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour, 
expressed  regret  that  this  was  the  most  severe  punishment  which. 
the  law  permitted  for  such  an  offence." 


29.  The  following  books  in  Braille  have  been  added  to  the- 
Free  Public  Library,  Oxford  : — The  Bible,  The  Prayer  Book,  Dr. 
Brown's  Three  Lectures  on  Early  English  Church  History, 
Shakespeare's  "  Coriolanus ''  and  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  the  first,  second  and  fourth  books  of  Xenophon's 
"Anabasis"  ;  Cicero's  Orations  "Against  Catiline,"  "  On  Behalf 
of  Archaeas,"  and  "  Against  Verres  "  ;  Lectures  1 2  and  1 3  of 
Maine's  "  Early  Institutions," 


30.  Mr.  Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  a  Japanese  gentleman,  is  now 
in  Europe.  One  object  of  his  visit  is  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion which  may  enable  him  to  start  a  college  in  his  native 
country  to  prepare  the  Blind  for  the  Universities, 


31.  The  German  Emperor  has  presented  the  sum  of  90,000 
marks  which  have  been  collected  by  the  three  Old  Prussian 
Grand  Lodges  on  the  occasion  of  the  bi-centenary  of  Prussia,  to 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Berlin. 
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32.  Among  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Chinese  during 
the  past  year,  we  have  to  record  the  massacre  of  the  officials  and 
boys  of  Mr.  Murray's  Blind  School  in  Pekin.  Mr.  Murray  had 
received  an  assurance  from  the  Chinese  authorities  that  they 
would  protect  his  School,  if  he  himself  would  retire  to  one  of  the 
legations.  This  he  did,  but  when  the  siege  of  the  legations  was 
over,  and  he  returned  to  his  School,  he  found  it  in  ruins.  Some 
of  the  boys  had  been  massacred,  but  the  girls  were  able  to 
escape  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate  comrades  by  flight. 


33.  There  is  apparently  a  general  feeling  that  the  time  has 
nearly  arrived  when  another  conference  on  matters  connected 
with  the  Blind  should  be  held  in  England.  Whether  it  is  best 
to  hold  it  in  London  or  in  Manchester,  and  whether  this  year  or 
next  are  questions  now  under  consideration.  The  last  con- 
ference was  held  at  Birmingham  in  1894,  and  the  preceding 
ones  were  at  York  in  1883,  and  at  Norwood  in  1890.  In  1874  a 
•Special  Committee  was  convened  by  the  Council  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  "  to  consider  what  more  could  be  done  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  especially  their  industrial 
training,"  and  a  valuable  report  was  presented  to  the  Council  on 
February  21st,  1876.  On  July  21st  of  the  same  year,  the  School 
Management  Committee  of  the  London  School  Board  held  a 
conference  to  consider  "  the  different  methods  adopted  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Blind,"  and  published  their  conclusions.  In 
addition  to  these  conferences,  much  valuable  information  was 
collected  about  the  Blind  when  the  scheme  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Henry  Gardner's  legacy  of  ;^3oo,ooo  for  their 
benefit  was  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1880,  and  also  in 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  &c.,  issued  in  1889. 

The  first  of  the  biennial  conferences  in  America  was  held  at 
Indianapolis  in  1871,  and  the  first  of  the  triennial  conferences 
in  Europe  at  Vienna  in  1873. 
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RECENT     LITERATURE. 


During  the  past  three  months  the  following  works  have 
been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  ^^,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

s.   d. 
•Clarke,  Mrs.  Charles,  Plain  Cooking  Recipes  as  taught 

in  the  National  School  of  Cookery,  vol.  i.   . .  . .        30 

Dickens,  C,  Pickwick  Papers,  vol.  xii.  (interpointed)    . 

„  „  „        vol.  xiii.  ,, 

„  „  „        vol.  xiv.  (completion 

(interpointed)   . . 
Hope,  Anthony,  Rupert  of  Hentzan,   being  a  sequel  to 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  vol.  i.  (interpointed) 
Ditto         ,,  „  vol.  ii.  ,, 

(to  be  completed  in  4  vols.) 
Nursery  Rhymes,  Aunt  Louisa's  Book  of . . 
Race  Game  (Steeplechase) 
Card       ,,     ("Auction")     .. 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Foochow,  vol.  ii.  (completion)         2     4 
•Classics  without  Octaves,  arranged  by  Andr6  Baptiste, 

No.  I.    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       04 

Ditto         Nos.  2  to  24.        . .  . .  . .  . .     each       o     3 


3     o 
3     o 


2  9 

2  9 

3  6 
3  o 
I  9 


In   Moon's  type   by  Moon's  Society,    104,   Queen's  Road, 
Brighton : — 

s.   d. 

Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  vol.  i.       . .          . .          . .  29 

„        „             „               „          vols,  ii.,  iii.,  iv. . .      each  3     o 

Three  Reading  Books  for  Beginners         . .          . .         „  05 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  (second  edition)  vol  i.           . .  46 
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SHOULD    THE    TRAINING    AND    EDUCATION 

OF  BLIND  CHILDREN   BE  ENTRUSTED 

TO  BLIND  TEACHERS?     IF  SO,  TO 

WHAT     EXTENT? 

A  paper  read  at  the  International  Congress,  Paris,  July,  1900, 
By  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth. 

Headmaster  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  H^est  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 


Introduction.  Having  had  the  charge  of  one  of  the  most 
important  and  successful  Schools  for  the  Blind  in 
Great  Britain  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
answering  the  above  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  will  strive, 
in  the  short  space  of  time  allotted  to  me  for  this  paper,  to  bring 
forward  such  arguments,  founded  on  direct  observation,  as  shall 
tend  to  justify  the  position  which  I  have  taken  up. 
Qualification  Of  course,  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  blind 
of  a  Blind  teacher  to  be  employed  shall  be  one  who  — 
Teacher.  {a")  Has  had  the  advantage  of  a  sound  education. 

(3)  Is  possessed  of  the  power  of  self-control  in  a 
high  degree. 

(f)  Is  enthusiastic  and  determined  to  succeed. 

{(i)  Is  kind  and  sympathetic,  and  at  the  same  time  firm. 

[/)  Is  true  to  his  word. 
Given   these  qualifications,  a   blind  teacher  for  ordinary  class- 
work    and    for   much   out-of-school    duty   also,  is,  if  anything^ 
preferable  to  one   who  can   see.      The  question  of  supervision,, 
correction  of  bad  habits,  etc.,  I  will  deal  with  later  on. 

To  be  successful  a  It  is  almost,  if  noi  quite,  as  impossible  for  a 
Teacher  should  be  seeing  person  to  realise  what  it  is  to  be 
able  to  bring  him-  blind,  and  for  him  to  enter  into  and 
self  to  the  level  of  sympathise  with  the  difficulties  of  his  blind 
his  Pupil.  pupil,  as  it  is  for  a  congenitally  blind  person 

to  enter  into  and   share  with  one  who  can 
see  the  beauty  of  a  glorious  picture  or  landscape. 
In    Seeing     Those    who    have    charge    of    large    educational 
Schools.  establishments — I  mean  ordinary  schools  for  seeing 

pupils  —  know    to    their    cost    what    difficulty    is 
experienced  in  procuring  teachers  who  have  the  power,  or  the 
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will,  or  both,  to  bring  themselves  down  to  the  child's  level ;  that 
is,  to  be  able  to  become  for  the  time  a  child  again,  so  as  to  see 
the  difficulties  of  the  lesson,  or  the  meaning  of  an  apparently- 
stupid  answer  to  a  question,  from  the  child's  point  of  view.  A 
difficulty  explained  away  in  child's  language  ;  a  lesson  illustrated 
in  childish  fashion,  appeals  at  once  and  directly  to  the  child's 
mind,  and  the  impression  remains  on  the  young  brain  ;  whilst  an 
abstruse  explanation,  or  a  classical  illustration,  which  may  be 
given  in  the  same  connection  by  one  who  is  a  scholar,  but  not  a 
teacher,  though  perfectly  logical  and  mathematically  correct,  and 
lucid  enough  too,  from  his  point  of  view,  creates  only  an 
impression — if  any  at  all — of  wonderment  in  the  young  mind,  at 
the  long  words  and  unintelligible  phrases  used. 
Difficulty  increased  This  difficulty  is  increased  tenfold  when 
in  the  case  of  the  pupils  are  removed  further  still  from  the 
Blind.  level   of  the  teacher    by    the    barrier    of 

blindness.  A  skilful  seeing  teacher  may  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  master  the  peculiar  methods  used  in 
teaching  the  Blind,  and  be  able  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  daily 
instruction  to  a  class  of  blind  children  ;  but  it  takes  him  years 
before  he  becomes  what  might  be  called  a  "  naturalised  blind 
person,"  and  is  able  to  see  things  from  what  I  designate  the 
blind  point  of  view ;  whilst  he  is  never  in  that  favourable  position 
enjoyed  by  the  blind  teacher — especially  a  teacher  blind  from 
childhood — of  being  able  to  say  to  the  child  despairing  over  a 
difficult  sum  or  piece  of  music,  "  see,  do  it  so  !  I  can  do  it.  I 
am  blind  like  you.  If  I  have  learned,  so  can  you."  How  often, 
even  the  best  seeing  teachers  are  met  with  the  rejoinder  from 
one  or  other  of  their  blind  pupils  :  "  Ah,  yes  !  its  easy  for  you. 
You  can  see."  If  for  no  other  reason,  then,  it  is  well  to  employ 
blind  teachers,  because  their  very  presence  in  such  positions  in 
school  is  a  continual  incentive  and  encouragement  to  the  pupils. 
Teaching  Braille  I  have  found  by  experience  that  a  blind 
Beading.  teacher  is  able  more  readily  to  explain  to  his 

pupils    how    to    recognise    and    distinguish 
between  the  various  Braille  characters  than  a  seeing  one  ;  that  is 
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to  say,  other  things  being  equal,  children  under  a  blind  teacher 
will  more  rapidly  become  fluent  readers  of  Braille  than  those 
taught  exclusively  by  a  seeing  teacher. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Although  most  seeing 
teachers  of  the  Blind  are  able  to  read  Braille,  they  do  so  with 
their  eyes,  and  I  have  never  met  one  who  could  read  it  with  his 
fingers  :  though  I  do  not  say  that  some  may  not  be  able  to  recog- 
nise a  number  of  the  characters,  or  perhaps  all  of  them  very  slowly 
by  touch.  But  the  blind  teacher,  having  himself  overcome  all  the 
technical  difficulties — some  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
explain  in  so  many  words — is  able  to  help  the  little  one  by 
sympathetic  hints  and  guidance ;  and  even  by  anticipating — as  a 
seeing  teacher  can  very  rarely  do — the  many  little  stumbling- 
blocks  which  present  themselves  to  the  young  Braille  scholar. 
Arithmetic.  The  same  argument  holds  good  in  the  teaching 
of  Arithmetic,  and  to  an  equal  extent :  at  any  rate 
where  the  blind  teacher  has  access,  as  is  the  case  in  our  school, 
to  up-to  date  class  books,  test  cards,  &c.,  on  the  subject,  and  is 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  which  occur,  for  con- 
sulting seeing  persons  who  are  conversant  with  the  newest 
methods  ;  and  here  I  may  remark  that  if  there  is  one  error  more 
than  another  into  which  a  blind  teacher  is  liable  to  fall,  it  is  the 
fault  of  over-conservativeness  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  a 
general  reluctance  to  accept  what  is  new. 

In  mental  Arithmetic,  a  good  blind  teacher  will  invent  a 
variety  of  short  cuts  for  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result,  which 
would  never  occur  to  a  seeing  person,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  a  class  of  children  taught  by  a  blind  teacher  will 
easily  out-strip,  in  this  subject,  a  similar  class  taught  by  a  teacher 
with  sight. 

Writing      In  the  teaching  of  Braille  writing,  there  is  perhaps 
Braille.       not  quite  so  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  blind 
teacher,   but  still,    as  a   rule,   the   results   are   quite 
satisfactory. 

Music.      In  this  subject  again  the  blind  teacher  excels.     The 

old  argument  comes  to  the  front.     A  seeing  teacher 

cannot,   and  does  not,   play  from  Braille  music  ;  and  very,  very 
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few  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  system.  They  cannot 
realise  what  it  means  to  be  able  to  see  only  one  line  of  music  at 
a  time,  and  to  have  to  depend  entirely  on  the  imagination  for 
the  formation  of  a  chord,  the  top  or  bottom  note  only  of  which 
is  written  in  Braille,  and  on  the  memory  for  the  playing  of  a 
piece  at  the  learning  stage.  For,  even  though  the  blind  pupil 
or  teacher  may  have  his  music  at  hand,  still  if  he  wishes  to  refer 
to  it  he  must  stop  playing,  look  up  the  place — oft  times  no  easy 
matter — and  then  resume  playing  from  memory.  Thus  a  blind 
pupil  under  a  seeing  master  is  much  more  readily  disheartened 
than  if  his  teacher  were  blind  like  himself.  Much  has  been  said 
against  the  ability  of  a  blind  music  teacher  to  give  efficient 
instruction  in  technique,  and  to  ensure  correct  fingering  ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  after  the  correct  fingering  of  scales, 
arpeggios,  and  finger  exercises  has  been  taught,  (and  this  a  blind 
teacher  can  do  quite  well  by  placing  his  hands  upon  those  of  his 
pupils,)  the  smoothness  and  accuracy  with  which  a  passage  is 
rendered  will  tell  an  intelligent  and  competent  blind  music 
teacher  whether  the  notes  are  correctly  fingered,  at  least  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  an  advantage  for  a  blind  pupil 
to  have  his  progress  in  music  examined  from  time  to  time  by  a 
skilful  seeing  master,  and  to  have  a  finishing  course  of  lessons 
also  from  him  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  can  be  quite 
efficiently  performed  by  a  blind  teacher.  We  can  have  no  better 
proof  of  this  fact,  than  the  very  extraordinary  amount  of  success 
achieved  by  the  talented  Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  ^Upper  Norwood,  London,  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
both  before  and  since  he  occupied  his  present  position. 

Ear  This  is  a  subject  which  should  receive  far  more 

Development,  attention  in  our  schools  than  it  does.  I  mean 
the  training  of  the  children  to  recognise  by 
means  of  hearing  what  other  people  observe  by  sight.  Direction 
of  sound,  obstruction  on  the  path,  locality,  &c.,  and  I  suppose 
no  one  will  deny  that  these  will  be  best  taught  by  a  blind 
teacher.     It  is  the  development  of  an  instinct  which  none  but  the 
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hlind  can  really  appreciate  and  understand,  and  if  carefully  culti- 
vated in  children  will  save  the  pupil  from  many  a  hard  knock 
and  fall  later  in  life. 

Concentration.  The  blind  teacher,  as  a  rule,  gives  more  of  his 
leisure  time  to  thinking  over  and  preparing 
lessons  for  school  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  his 
seeing  colleagues.  Having  such  limited  scope  for  physical  and 
mental  recreation,  and  so  much  less  to  occupy  the  attention  out 
of  school  hours  than  his  sighted  fellow  teacher,  the  blind  man's 
mind  reverts  back  again  to  what  took  place  during  lessons,  and 
occupies  itself  in  comparing  and  contrasting  the  individualities 
and  outstanding  characteristics  of  his  pupils.  The  pupils  are 
quick  to  recognise  a  sympathetic  nature,  and  without  doubt,  are 
more  readily  influenced  either  for  good  or  ill  by  a  blind  person 
than  by  one  who  can  see.  There  is  a  sort  of  innate 
suspiciousness  with  which  the  Blind,  young  and  old,  regard  those 
who  can  see,  until  they  have  proved  them  to  be  absolutely  trust- 
worthy ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  very  marked  in  blind  children. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  always  so  strongly  urge  that  it  is  more 
essential,  if  possible,  that  the  teacher  of  blind  children — whether 
he  is  blind  or  sighted — should  be  "  true  to  his  word."  than  is  the 
case  in  a  seeing  school.  If  he  promises  a  reward,  no  matter  how 
small,  let  him  see  to  it  that  he  fulfils  his  promise.  If  he 
promises  a  punishment,  let  him  not  avoid  the  infliction  of  it. 

I  have  now  said  sufficient,  I  think,  to  justify  my  support  of 
the  employment  of  blind  teachers  in  our  schools.  Let  us  go  on 
to  consider  to  what  extent  they  can  be  so  employed  successfully 
and  beneficially  to  all  concerned. 

Eequirements  of  varied  In  the  present  day,  when  so  much  more 
cnrricnlum  necessitate  is  taught  to  and  expected  of  blind 
Seeing  Teachers.  children  than  used  to  be  the  case,  it  is 

only  natural  to  expect  that  we  find  in 
the  school  curriculum  some  subjects,  the  teaching  of  which, 
require  the  aid  of  the  seeing.  Typewriting,  Kindergarten, 
Sewing,  Gymnastics,  Swimming,  etc.,  form  examples  of  what  I 
mean.     These  and  similar  subjects  should  be  taught  by  a  seeing 
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teacher,  or  at  any  rate,  under  the  supervision  of  an  intelligent 
seeing  person. 

Eccentric  habits     Again,  as  is  well  known,  most  blind   children 
and  gestures.  are  guilty  of  bad  habits,  eccentric  movements 

of  hands  or  face,  or  body,  or  all  three,  and 
some  have  stooping  or  other  injurious  tendencies,  all  of  which 
require  to  be  looked  out  for  and  checked  continually.  If 
persistently  corrected,  an  intelligent  blind  child  will  quickly 
acquire  sufficient  self-control  to  banish  these  eccentricities  of 
gesture  and  injurious  habits,  whilst  if  left  alone,  he  will  grow  up 
an  object  of  pity — however  clever  he  may  be — to  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  I  know  two  or  three  most  excellent, 
highly  educated  blind  gentlemen,  who  for  lack  of  correction 
when  young,  are  the  victims  of  imbecile  movements  and  gestures 
which  seriously  detract  from  the  pleasure  and  influence  which 
their  otherwise  splendid  personality  would  exert  upon  those  who 
esteem  them  best  and  love  them  most. 

^Success  in  The  blind  boy  or  girl  who  hopes  to  become  an 
after  Life.  intelligent  member  of  society,  and  to  move  with 
grace  and  ease  among  his  fellows  when  he  goes 
out  into  the  world,  requires  a  good  deal  of  instruction  which  a 
blind  teacher  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impart  to  him,  but 
which  he  can  readily  acquire  from  a  seeing  teacher. 

Conclusion.  To  conclude  in  a  word,  I  might  say  that  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children  in  those  subjects  in  which 
the  methods  of  instruction  are,  necessarily  and  essentially, 
totally  different  from  those  in  vogue  for  the  seeing,  is  best  in 
the  hands  of  a  properly  qualified  blind  teacher.  The  religious 
and  moral  training  is  also  quite  as  safe  in  his  hands  as  it  would 
otherwise  be  ;  but  neatness  in  personal  appearance — if  anything 
more  essential  to  success  in  the  blind  than  the  seeing — develop- 
ment of  physique,  typewriting,  many  technical  employments,  and 
such  like ;  in  fact,  those  subjects  in  acquiring  which  the  blind 
must  pursue  the  same  or  similar  methods  as  the  seeing,  are  best 
in  the  hands  of  a  seeing  teacher,  or  at  any  rate  taught  under  the 
supervision  of  a  qualified  seeing  superintendent. 
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In  my  opinion  it  were  as  foolish  to  say  that  an  Englishman 
is  a  better  teacher  of  French  in  a  French  School  than  a  qualified 
French  teacher,  as  to  affirm  that  a  seeing  master  surpasses  one 
who  is  blind  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind  in  those  subjects  where 
the  methods  employed  are  peculiar  to  Blind  education,  that  is  to- 
say  where  touch  alone  is  the  medium. 

Proportion  of  In  Britain,  many  of  the  Blind  Schools  have 
Blind  Teachers,  now  adopted  the  class-room  system,  one  class 
being  separated  from  another  by  a  glazed 
partition,  so  that  the  Principal  can  exercise  a  direct  supervision 
over  the  whole.  By  this  system  also  three  blind  teachers  and 
two  seeing  make  an  excellent  staff  for  five  classes,  the  seeing 
teacher  being  able  to  call  his  blind  colleague's  attention  to  any 
misconduct  or  eccentric  movement  on  the  part  of  any  member 
of  his  class  ;  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  teachers,  in  about  these  proportions  in  British 
Schools,  is,  I  venture  to  think,  sufficient  evidence  in  support  of 
the  position  I  have  taken  up  as  to  the  desirability  and  efficacy 
of  employing  the  blind  as  teachers  of  the  young  Blind. 


Farmer  &  Sons,  Printeis,  295,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Mr.  Tate,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Bradford,  has  contributed  to  this  number  an  interest- 
ing article  in  regard  to  the  need  of  holding  a  conference  about  the 
Blind,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  paragraph  33  of  the  last 
number. 

As  it  is  now  more  than  seven  years  since  the  last  conference 
was  held,  and  as  there  are  many  points  of  great  importance  for 
discussion  and  consideration,  there  is  apparently  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  it  is  desirable  and  advisable  to  hold  a  conference 
next  year,  it  being  too  late  to  organise  one  properly  this  year. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  hear  at  the  earliest  convenience 
the  opinions  of  those  interested  in  the  Blind  on  this  question, 
and  if  they  consider  a  conference  to  be  necessary,  to  know  when 
and  where  they  think  it  should  be  held,  leaving  for  future 
consideration  the  subjects  to  be  discussed. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  this  quarterly  paper  is  read  aloud 
regularly  to  the  pupils  and  workpeople  in  some  of  the  Institutions 
for  the  Blind,  because  the  information  it  contains  is  intended  just 
as  much  for  the  Blind,  in  order  that  they  may  know  what  is  being 
done  on  their  behalf,  as  for  sighted  people  interested  in  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition, 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 
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NOTES. 

I.  We  heartily  congratulate  INIr.  Henry  F.  W.  Lane,  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  on  obtaining  a  2nd  class  in  the  Final 
Honour  School  of  Jurisprudence,  and  IMr.  John  Swinnerton, 
Non-Collegiate,  a  3rd  class  in  Theology.  These  honours  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  two  graduates  and  also  on  the  Worcester 
Blind  College,  where  both  of  them  received  their  early  training. 
Mr.  J.  Gordon  Smith,  of  Keble  College,  has  passed  Moderations. 


2.  Mr.  William  Robertson,  of  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  appointed  House  Governor  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Benwell  Dene,  Newcastle,  in  the  room  of  the  late 
]Mr.  J.  M.  Nicholson. 


3.  The  Board  of  Education's  General  Report  on  Schools 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  for  the  two  years  ended  August  31st,  1900, 
was  issued  in  May,  but  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  reviewing 
it  in  this  number. 


4.  The  Junior  Branch  School  at  Linden  Lodge,  Wands- 
worth Common,  S.W.,  in  connection  with  the  School  for  the 
Indigent  Blind,  Southwark,  was  closed  on  June  29th. 


5.  There  have  recently  been  some  substantial  legacies  to 
Institutions  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  J.  Finlayson  left  ;^9,ooo  to  the 
Glasgow  Asylum,  and  ;^4,8oo  to  the  Edinburgh  Asylum.  The 
residue  also,  estimated  at  ;^  15,000,  is  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  Asylums.  Under  the  will  of  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Sale, 
St.  George's  School  for  the  Blind,  Southwark,  and  the  Royal 
Blind  Pension  Society  get  ;^i,ooo  each. 


6.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  new  building  for  the 
College  for  the  blind  sons  of  gentlemen  is  proceeding 
satisfactorily,  and  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupation  next  year. 
Miss  Warrington,  the  great  benefactress  of  the  College,  who 
gave  a  large  donation  towards  the  cost  of  the  new  building  has, 
we  regret  to  announce,  recently  died. 
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7.  T;  e  following  three  articles  which  appeared  in  these 
pages  havr  •<  :ently  been  reprinted  as  leaflets,  viz.,  "National 
Education  ;  :id  Training  of  the  Blind,"  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell ; 
"Afterwards,"  by  Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine;  and  "Weaving,  an 
Industry  for  the  Blind,"  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Campion. 


8,  In  June  last  year  some  energetic  blind  men  in 
Huddersfielu  decided  to  open  a  workshop  with  the  object  of 
providing  e'aployment  for  the  blind  of  both  sexes,  and  we  hear 
that  this  priiseworthy  effort  is  now  about  to  be  assisted  and 
extended  h.  ihe  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  the  foster- 
mother  of  s;nall  workshops  in  Yorkshire.  The  work-room  is  at 
8,  Vance's  Yard,  Cloth  Hall  Street,  and  two  blind  persons  are 
employed  there,  whilst  three  are  supplied  with  work  at  their  own 
homes. 


9.  Tiie  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  in  Greek, 
extracts  from  "The  Imitation  of  Christ"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
and  Gardiner's  "Student's  History  of  England,"  from  1603  to 
1689,  (3  \!!i  have  been  transcribed  into  Braille  and  recently 
added  to  rl,c  free  Public  Library,  at  Oxford. 


10.  We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  the  well- 
known  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  on  having  the  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Dalhousie  University.  Mr.  Fraser  met  with  an  accident 
at  four  ye,i]  -  if  age  which  impaired  his  sight,  and  at  sixteen  he  was 
totally  blind.  In  1871  he  was  oflfered  the  position  of  head 
teacher,  bur  refused,  as  he  had  not  finished  his  course  of 
instruction  :  Vmt  two  years  afterwards  he  accepted  the  offer  on  its 
being  rene\^ed.  In  1871  there  were  nine  pupils  in  the  Institution 
and  now  there  are  117.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  have 
adopted  music  as  a  profession.  Mr.  Fraser  has  metamorphosed 
a  small  struir ding  school  into  a  public  educational  Institution, 
and  richly  il:  serves  the  honour  bestowed  on  him.  Since  writing 
the  above  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from  Dr.  Fraser, 
who,  with  Mrs.  Fraser,  is  now  in  England  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
is  visiting  many  of  the  Institutions. 
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II.  The  "  Channels  of  Blessing,"  an  evangelical  monthly 
magazine,  stereotyped  in  Braille,  calls  for  more  than  ordinary 
remark,  because  the  two  editors  are  both  of  them  blind  as  well  as 
deaf,  "  who,  amidst  darkness  have  seen  with  the  inward  eye, 
and  amidst  silence  have  heard  with  the  inward  ear."  It  was 
started  with  ten  pages  in  manuscript  form  in  January,  1898,  and 
the  stereotyping  began  in  October,  1899.  The  present  circula- 
tion is  200  copies  a  month.  The  magazine  costs  4d.  each  copy 
including  postage,  and  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Edwin  Norris, 
21,  St.  Peter's  Road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  The  object  of  the 
magazine  is  the  extension  of  religious  literature  among  the 
Blind.  It  contains  expositions  on  the  Psalms,  written  expressly 
for  the  magazine  by  a  blind  Clergyman.  In  October  the 
magazine  will  be  issued  in  "  interpointed  "  Braille,  and  the  price 
will  be  4^d.  each  copy. 


12.  Attention  is  drawn  in  this  number,  by  a  letter  from 
Miss  Samuel,  to  a  "  Braille  Music  Lending  Library,"  which  has 
been  formed  by  Miss  I.  C.  Western,  Ravensbourne,  Shortlands, 
Kent,  who  has  been  writing  and  teaching  Braille  since  1886, 
and  has  devoted  herself  almost  entirely  to  Braille  music  since 
1893.  The  rules  and  arrangements  for  providing  music  in 
Braille  and  a  catalogue  (price  6d.)  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  Miss  Western.  Pieces  of  music  can  be  transcribed  at  4d. 
per  large  sheet,  2jd.  intermediate,  and  2jd.  small,  including 
postage.  Miss  Western  wishes  to  enlist  the  help  of  sighted 
Braille  writers,  as  she  is  unable  to  attend  to  all  the  applications 
made  to  her,  and  is  willing  to  teach  the  art  either  personally  or 
by  correspondence. 

13.  In  No.  13,  par.  14,  we  referred  to  leaflets  on  Prevention 
of  Blindness  having  been  printed  in  Yiddish,  and  endorsed  by 
Dr.  Adler.  These  leaflets  (5,000)  have  now  been  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Synagogues  amongst  the  28 
Synagogues  in  London,  with  a  request  that  a  copy  "  should  be 
forwarded  to  every  one  of  the  members  of  your  Synagogue.'' 
Such  a  careful  distribution  is  bound  to  have  good  effect  and  is 
worthy  of  emulation.     Would  that  the  leaflet  in  English  could 
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be  distributed  on  some  systematic  plan  through  one  of  the 
Government  Departments,  as  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  ! 


14.  Referring  to  the  article  on  "  Blindness  in  the 
Potteries,"  by  Miss  Mona  Wilson,  which  appeared  in  No.  7,  and 
to  Miss  G.  Tuckwell's  letter  in  No.  13,  on  "  Leadless  Glaze,"  the 
sufferings  produced  by  lead  on  those  earning  their  livings  in  the 
Potteries  have  been  most  vividly  described  by  Mr.  S.  Baring- 
Gould  in  his  recent  interesting  novel,  "  The  Frobishers."  He 
will  have  done  good  service  if  his  book  persuade  people  to  buy 
the  wares  made  with  leadless  glaze  and  thus  prevent  unnecessary 
suffering  and  blindness. 


15.  One  of  the  Stainsby-Wayne  embossed  shorthand  type- 
writers can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind, 
53,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  The  machine  is  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  blind  persons  to  conduct  corres- 
pondence, and  to  take  down  verbatim  reports  at  a  high  speed. 
A  speed  of  140  words  a  minute  has  been  attained. 


16.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Wade,  of 
Oakmont,  Pennsylvania,  for  a  copy  of  "  The  Deaf-Blind,  a  Mono- 
graph," which  is  printed  for  private  circulation.  It  gives  a  list 
and  description  of  deaf-blind  persons  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  interesting  and  well  printed  and  abounds  with 
portraits. 


17.  A  hand-written  monthly  magazine  in  Braille,  entitled, 
"  Fellowship,"  is  now  issued  by  the  Society  of  "  Fellowship  of 
the  Blind  and  Seeing."  It  is  contributed  to,  and  circulated 
among,  the  members,  free  of  charge.  Besides  current  literature 
from  periodicals  and  standard  works,  space  is  reserved  for 
original  compositions,  letters,  and  enquiries,  in  order  to  promote 
friendly  co-operation  and  interchange  of  ideas,  and  to  form  a 
bond  of  union  among  members  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Hon.  Sec.  is  Miss  F.  E.  Samuel,  iG,  Blenheim  Mansions, 
Shroton  Street,  Marylebone,  N.W.,  to  whom  all  communications 
should  be  addressed,  with  stamped  directed  envelope  for  reply. 
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1 8.  Miss  Ellis,  of  the  Bangor  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
the  Blind,  313,  High  Street,  Bangor,  is  anxious  to  purchase  a 
copy  of  No.  6  of  "  The  Blind  "  (April  20th,  1-899),  which  is  out 
of  print.  Will  anyone  who  can  spare  a  copy,  kindly  write  direct 
to  her,  stating  price  ? 


ig.  We  wish  there  were  many  more  small  workshops  for 
the  blind,  like  the  one  at  Whitby.  It  is  an  object-lesson  to  all 
interested  in  the  employment  of  the  blind.  Started  a  few  years 
ago,  in  order  to  provide  regular  work  for  three  blind  Whitby 
basket-makers,  it  has,  from  the  first,  entirely  answered  the 
expectations  of  its  founders.  Regular  work  has  been  found  for 
these  men,  and  good  wages  have  been  paid.  On  the  ist 
January,  1900,  another  blind  workman  joined  the  shop,  a  Whitby 
youth,  who  lost  his  sight  whilst  working  at  a  small  local  foundry. 
Whilst  being  taught  Braille  he  became  stone  deaf  within  a  week, 
and  has  remained  so  to  this  day.  Wisdom  at  two  entrances 
instead  of  one,  was  thus  quite  shut  out.  The  Gardner  Trust 
made  a  grant  towards  meeting  the  expenses  of  sending  him  to 
the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind  at  York,  in  order  that  he 
might  learn  basket-making.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effective  training  were  very  great. 
The  result  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  York  staff  from  the  late 
Mr.  Buckle  downwards.  In  just  one  month  over  two  years  the 
lad's  training  was  completed,  and  so  good  a  workman  had  he 
become  that  the  York  manager  in  the  basket  department  would 
have  gladly  retained  his  services  as  an  out-mate.  He  worked 
all  last  year  in  the  Whitby  shop,  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  had 
received  in  wages  exactly  ^41  19s.  3d.  He  has  quite  kept  up 
his  weekly  average  wage  during  the  present  year.  Credit  should, 
also  be  given  to  the  York  Committee  for  the  handsome  manner 
in  which  they  equipped  this  youth  when  he  finally  left  their 
Institution.  He  was  sent  home  with  two  suits  of  good  clothes, 
an  overcoat,  boots,  and  underclothing.  About  ;^i5  worth  of 
tools,  willows  and  other  material  necessary  to  his  craft  were  also 
generously  supplied.  This  is  what  we  call  carrying  out  the 
"  Saxon  System,"  and  that  in  a  way  which  would  have  delighted 
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the  late  Dr.  Armitage.  How  different  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  scores  and  hundreds  of  the  blind  of  England  if  in  the  first  place 
they  had  received  the  same  thorough  training  in  their  craft,  and 
in  the  second  had  been  sent  home  well  clothed,  and  supplied 
liberally  with  everything  necessary  for  making  a  good  start. 
Whenever  more  willows,  etc.  are  needed,  they  are  supplied  of  the 
best  quality  at  cost  price  from  the  Institution.  The  manager  at 
York  also  keeps  in  close  touch  with  these  four  men,  and  is  ever 
■ready  to  help  them  if  there  is  any  special  need. 


INSTITUTIONS     AND     SOCIETIES. 


Bradford.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Incorporated 
Institution  for  the  Blind  (founded  1861)  was  held 
•on  February  26th.  During  1900  the  sales  in  the  brush  depart- 
ment, where  41  men  are  employed,  amounted  to  ;^9,io6,  and  in 
the  basket  department,  where  ten  are  employed,  to  £1,^^.16. 
Mat- weaving  is  now  established,  and  the  sales  increased  to  ;^2oo. 
In  the  knitting  and  chair-caning  department,  where  25  women 
are  employed,  the  sales  amounted  to  ;^i,o3o,  which  sum  exceeds, 
swith  one  exception,  the  sales  in  any  previous  year.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  sales  was  £  [2,908,  and  the  wages  paid  to  blind  work- 
people, including  £6()]  in  excess  of  value  of  work  done, 
amounted  to  ^4,317.  A  pension  fund  has  been  founded  by  a 
gift  of  ;^i,ooo  from  Mr.  Percy  R.  Waud,  and  two  of  the  oldest 
workers  at  the  Institution  have  been  elected  thereon  to  pensions, 
and  ;^5oo  have  been  raised  for  a  Mrs.  Lythall  Memorial,  which 
provides  one  pension — the  first  annuitant  being  a  blind  man,  who 
has  been  employed  at  the  Institution  for  38  years.  The  John 
Harrison  Fund  has  disbursed  ;^242  in  pensions  to  35  blind 
persons.  The  negociations  for  the  purchase  of  the  adjoining 
property  unfortunately  fell  through,  but  we  understand  that 
renewed  efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  a  site  for  the  further 
•extension  of  the  working  accommodation  of  the  Institution. 
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Brighton.  The  report  for  1900,  of  the  Barclay  Home  for 
blind  and  partially  blind  girls,  23  and  25, 
Wellington  Road  (founded  1893),  states  that  the  year  has  been  an 
eventful  one,  inasmuch  as  the  two  above-mentioned  houses  (free- 
hold properties)  have  been  purchased  for  ;^35oo,  as  the  future 
Home  for  blind  girls.  The  children  will  be  in  one  house,  and 
the  grown-up  girls  in  the  other;  whilst  kitchens,  workrooms,  &c., 
occupy  a  building  recently  erected,  which  connects  the  two 
houses.  After  school  age  every  girl  is  passed  into  the  workroom. 
Weaving  is  a  speciality  in  this  Institution.  There  are  fourjooms, 
and  dusters,  towels,  tea-cloths  and  coloured  linen  have  been 
woven  most  successfully.     The  sales  amounted  to  nearly  ;!^8o. 

Sristol.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Home 
Teaching  and  Industrial  Employment  of  the 
Blind,  65A,  Park  Street  (founded  1857),  was  held  on  March  22nd- 
The  report  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  its  history  since  its  foundation, 
and  shows  how  the  industrial  branch  was  started  in  1869,  and 
that  there  are  over  200  blind  persons  visited  by  three  blind 
teachers.  The  sales  amounted  to  ^779,  and  the  wages  paid  to 
the  workers,  who  are  all  women,  ^{i^zio.  Legacies  were  received 
amounting  to  ;^i45.     There  are  over  500  volumes  in  the  Library. 

Cardiff.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  GIossop  Road,  Newport  Road,  founded 
1865,  was  held  on  February  22nd.  The  Sales  during  iqoo, 
amounted  to  ^2,060,  being  ^161  more  than  last  year.  £s^3 
were  paid  in  wages  to  the  Blind,  an  increase  of  ^60.  There  are 
22  men  employed,  (18  at  basket  making  and  four  at  mat  making,) 
and  5  women  are  engaged  in  sewing,  knitting  and  chair  caning. 
The  loss  on  the  working  of  the  Institute  amounted  to  ^243, 
which  is  largely  accounted  for  "  by  the  abnormally  high  price  of 
cane,  the  staple  material  of  basket  making."  The  Shand 
Memorial  Aid  Fund,  connected  with  this  Institute,  granted 
;^3i    5s.  od.  in  annuities. 

Carlisle  &     Association  for  the  Blind,  6,  Fisher  Street,  Carlisle, 

Cumberland  founded  i^56.     In  the  report  for  the  year  ended 

November  30th,  1900,  which  was  presented  at  the 

annual  meeting  held  on  December  20th,  it  is  stated  that  there 
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are  232  blind  people  on  the  books.  Twenty-five  are  employed  in 
the  workshop,  and  the  Sales  amounted  to  £ioz(^,  the  highest  sum 
yet  realized.  The  loss  on  trading  amounted  to  £iio.  There  is 
a  house  attached  to  the  workshops  in  which  six  men  without 
homes  of  their  own  are  accommodated. 

Exeter.  The  6ist  report  of  the  West  of  England 
Institution  for  the  instruction  and  employment  of 
the  Blind,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter,  was  presented  at  a  meeting 
held  on  February  27th.  On  December  31st  there  were  22  male, 
and  14  female  pupils,  and  16  journeymen.  The  trade  sales, 
amounting  to  £'i2'j,  are  higher  than  any  year  since  1884.  The 
legacies  amounted  to  £1 16. 

Liverpool.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Workshops 
and  Home  I'eaching  Society  for  the  Out-door 
Blind,  Cornwallis  Street,  Liverpool,  was  held  on  March  5th, 
when  the  report  for  1900  was  adopted.  The  industrial  depart- 
ment shows  both  in  the  amount  of  sales  (^^19,750)  and  in  wages 
paid  to  the  Blind  (;^4,205),  an  increase  on  all  previous  years. 
122  blind  persons  (98  males  and  24  females)  have  been 
employed.  The  Sick  Club,  which  is  managed  by  the  work- 
people themselves,  has  paid  ^^59  to  its  members.  Thirteen 
persons  have  received  aid  from  the  annuity  fund,  amounting  in 
all  to  £\t)^.  The  average  on  the  visitors'  register  was  247,  and 
5,067  visits  were  paid.  Type-writing  and  the  Braille  shorthand 
system  have  been  introduced,  and  this  part  of  the  work  is  now 
being  considerably  developed. 

Liverpool.  The  iioth  annual  report  of  the  School  for  the 
Indigent  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  and 
of  the  Wavertree  Branch  School  for  Children,  gives  an  account 
of  the  formation  of  "The  Old  Pupils'  Fund,"  which  is  being 
formed,  to  enable  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the  "  Saxon " 
system.  Between  ^^"3,000  and  ^4,000  have  already  been  raised 
for  this  excellent  object  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  Mr.  H. 
Wade  Deacon  (the  President).  There  were  73  children  (38  boys, 
35  girls)  at  the  Wavertree  School.  Type- writing  and  shorthand 
have  been   introduced  at   Hardman   Street   School,  where  there 
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were  57  men  and  33  women  pupils.     The  sale  of   :      Is  realised 
;^i,i52.     Legacies  were  received  amounting  to  ^"    ;. 

London.       (a)  Ebury  Street  Class  for  the  Blind  —This  Class 

consists  of  70  blind  members,  whii  ■    a  as  founded 

in  1855,  and  is  held  on  Tuesday  afternoons  at  188      ,!  ury  Street, 

Pimlico,  S.W.     The  eight  teachers  besides  the  v    oerintendent 

are  all  blind. 

(3)  North  London  Homes  for  Aged  Christi  1  Blind  Men 
and  Women,  77,  Hanley  Road,  Crouch  Hill,  '—The  21st 
anniversary  was  celebrated  on  April  i8th.  An  a;):  ■;il  was  made 
for  ;;^8oo,  in  order  to  raise  the  sustentation  fund  '  ,3,000,  and 
about  ;^40o  have  already  been  paid  or  promisee!  The  Homes 
now  consist  of  six  houses  and  a  large  hall,  all  frt '  lid  property 
and  free  from  debt,  and  held  by  Trustees  in  pei|  .lity  for  the 
Blind.  There  is  also  a  branch  seaside  Home  ai  ^outhend-on- 
Sea,  where  there  is  accommodation  for  twelve  im  ates.  There 
are  103  in  the  London  Homes.  We  believe  this  ■  by  far  the 
largest  Home  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  Kingdo;  .  There  are 
manv  pmalUr  ones,  the  oldest  of  which  was  foun  ed  in  1805  at 
Norwich,  and  the  most  recent  was  opened  last  yt  a    ::t  Sheffield. 

(c)  London  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blii:  :o  Read,  10, 
Upper  Avenue  Road,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W..  found'  :  1838. — The 
annual  meeting  was  held  on  April  27th,  when  1:  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor  presided.  The  63rd  report  was  resented  for 
the  year  ended  December  31st,  1900,  and  shows  tl  ;  at  the  end 
of  the  year  there  were  67  pupils  (32  boys,  35  girls,  m  the  school. 
The  receipts  from  the  industrial  department  have  isen  to  ^^760 
against  ;<!'5  34  in  1899.  ^^562  were  received  in  1  gacies.  The 
five  candidates  for  election  to  the  School  were  admitted  last 
March  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a;-  election,  in 
recognition  of  H.I\L  King  Edward  VH.  having  j.  i/iously  con- 
sented to  become  Patron  of  the  Society. 

{d)  Royal  Blind  Pension  Society,  237,  Son  hwark  Bridge 
Road,  S.E.,  founded  1863. — The  report  for  tli.  year  ended 
March  31st  last,  states  that  ^^7,467  have  been  ;■  .1  during  the 
year  to  1,070  pensioners,  in  monthly  instalments,  vius  exceeding 
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by  more  than  i^ioo  the  amount  disbursed  in  any  previous  year. 
One  legacy  only  of  i^ioo  was  received.  The  pensions  are  paid 
through  800  honorary  almoners. 

(<r)  Society  for  Granting  Annuities  to  the  Poor  Adult  Blind, 
I,  London  Road,  Southwark,  S.E.,  founded  1858.— The  report 
for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1900,  shows  that  a  pension  of 
;^6  a  year  has  been  paid  to  sixty  blind  people,  and  states  that 
there  is  urgent  need  of  more  pensions  for  the  Blind,  which 
should  be  applied  only  "for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  and 
incapable,  or  for  those  plunged  into  heavy  misfortunes  (as  in  the 
case  of  persons  whose  sight  has  been  destroyed  by  accidents)  or 
as  an  aid  to  industry  or  self-help,  supplementing  and  not  super- 
seding industrial  effort." 

(/)  Workshop  for  the  Blind  of  Kent,  London  Street, 
Greenwich,  founded  1877,— The  report  for  1900  states  that  the 
sale  of  goods  amounted  to  ^1,290,  being  £iis  more  than  any 
previous  year.  A  legacy  of  i^soo  was  received.  ^611  were  paid 
to  workmen.  Only  men  resident  in  the  county  of  Kent  are 
admitted  to  this  workshop.  Pupils  are  admitted  between  15  and 
40  years  of  age. 

Norwich.  The  report  for  1900  of  the  Asylum  and  School  for 
the  Indigent  Blind,  Magdalen  Street,  established 
in  1805,  explains  the  reason  for  closing  the  children's  depart- 
ment, referred  to  in  paragraph  1 1  of  our  last  number.  The 
Board  of  Education  "required  the  Committee  to  erect  anew 
building  for  a  schoolroom,  and  to  provide  separate  departments 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  still  further  to  make  provision  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  out  of  school-hours,  and  to  keep  those 
under  1 6  years  of  age  from  associating  with  the  adult  inmates. 
The  cost  of  carrying  out  these  demands  was  estimated  at  some 
;^5,ooo,  besides  involving  a  considerable  increase  in  annual 
expenditure."  The  Institution  will  now  revert  to  its  former 
position  as  a  Technical  School  and  as  an  Asylum  for  the  Aged. 
There  were  29  in  the  Elementary,  and  22  in  the  Technical 
Schools,  1 3  in  the  Asylum,  and  8  journeymen,  making  a  total 
of  72.  The  sales  amounted  to  ^^542,  and  £\,oi-j  were  received 
in  legacies. 
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Sheffield.  The  report  of  the  Sheffield  Institution  for  the 
Blind  for  1900,  was  read  at  the  22nd  Annual 
Meeting,  held  on  March  i8th.  The  Institution  consists  of: 
(a)  The  School  in  Manchester  Road,  certified  for  35  boys  and 
35  girls.  Last  year  the  boys'  side  of  the  house  was  full,  and 
there  were  31  girls,  (b)  The  Outdoor  Workshops  and  Retail 
Shop.  The  employes  were  paid  £66-]  in  wages,  to  which  was 
added  ;i^88  in  bonuses.  The  sales  show  a  decrease  of  ;^69  com- 
pared with  the  sales  in  1899,  and  the  manufactory  shows  a  loss 
of  ;^28.  A  legacy  of  ;^5oo  was  received,  (c)  The  Home 
Mission  for  assisting  and  visiting  the  necessitous  blind  ;  1,193 
visits  have  been  paid,  exclusive  of  those  to  Workhouses. 
(d)  Overend  Cottages  in  Selbourne  Road,  Crosspool,  opened 
September  29th,  1900,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  ;i^i,9i5.  Five  of 
the  six  tenements  have  been  allotted  by  the  Committee,  who  pay 
all  rates,  taxes,  charges  for  gas  and  water,  &c.,  and  make  a  small 
weekly  allowance  to  each  tenant. 

Wolverhampton.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Society  for  the  Blind,  17,  Victoria  Street,  was 
held  on  May  loth,  when  the  26th  annual  report  was  presented 
for  the  year  1900.  There  are  95  blind  persons  in  the  district 
who  are  visited  by  a  blind  teacher,  and  there  are  17  men  and 
3  women  employed  at  the  workshop.  The  receipts  from  sales 
amounted  to  £i,5(>3,  and  ;^400  were  paid  in  wages  to  the  blind 
workpeople.  An  endowment  fund  of  nearly  ;^5oo  has  been 
founded  out  of  legacies,  and  also  a  fund  of  ;^40o  for  assisting, 
the  sick  and  aged.  The  purchase  of  the  adjoining  property  and 
the  cost  of  new  buildings  amounted  to  ^2,143,  of  which  thfe 
whole  sum  has  been  raised  with  the  exception  of  ^^25 6. 


PROPOSED     CONFERENCE. 


In  the  last  issue  of  "The  Blind,"  reference  is  made  to  "a 
general  feeling  that  the  time  has  nearly  arrived  when  another 
Conference  on  matters  connected  with  the  Blind  should  be  held 
in  England." 
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Although  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Conference- 
at  Birmingham  in  1894  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Blind,  and  much  thought  and  care  has  been  bestowed' 
upon  the  creation  of  new  activities  in  their  behalf,  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  a  National  Conference  of  those 
engaged  in  the  management  and  control  of  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  Workshops,  Institutions,  &c.,  should  be  held  at  an  early 
date,  for  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  several  subjects  of 
pressing  moment,  and  for  the  consolidation  of  public  opinion 
upon  measures  for  the  further  amelioration  of  the  Blind. 

The  operation  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1893, 
supported  by  the  solicitude  and  enthusiasm  of  many  School 
authorities  throughout  the  country,  has  placed  the  education  of 
blind  children  upon  an  assured  basis,  which  offers  great  promise 
for  the  future,  and  encourages  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years,  educational  methods,  already  much  more 
efficient  than  formerly,  will  etill  further  improve,  and  yield  yet 
higher  results  in  regard  to  the  intelligence,  capacity  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  young  blind. 

The   great    advance    which    has    thus    been    accomplished, 
renders  it  the  more  desirable  and  necessary  that  further  progress 
should  be  seriously   attempted  in  the  matter  of  "  Secondary  and 
Technical  Education,"  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  practical 
embodiment  of  the  following,  as  yet  unfulfilled,  recommendations 
of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  &c.,  1889 — 
"That   from    16  to   21    the   School  Authority  should  have 
the  power   and   duty  to   give  to  all  the  necessitous  Blind  a 
liberal   grant   to   maintain  themselves  whilst  learning  a  trade." 
"That  the  Adult  Blind  and  those  who  become  blind  from 
21    to    50    should    equally    receive    help    from    the    School' 
Authority  to   learn  a  trade — in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were 
under  21." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a  short  Conference  upon  the 
subject  of  these  recommendations,  took  place  in  London  in 
December  1896,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Association  for  the  Blind  ;   and,  that  subsequently  a  deputation,. 
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"headed  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  late  Lord  Playfair,  the  Right 
Hon,  the  late  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P..,  and  Dr.  Campbell  (Members 
of  the  Royal  Commission),  waited  upon  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  in  order  to  urge  upon  the  Education  Department 
the  desirability  of  further  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the 
Blind. 

His  Grace  whilst  expressing  much  personal  sympathy  with 
the  objects  sought,  unfortunately  took  up  the  position  that  other 
agencies  might  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the  necessary  relief,  and 
in  particular,  that  the  powers  already  conferred  upon  "  Boards  of 
Guardians"  were  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  duties  in  any 
■cases  which  might  be  brought  before  them. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  His  Grace  should  have 
-adopted  this  attitude,  since  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
■Commission  were  made  with  full  knowledge  of  the  powers 
referred  to,  as  will  be  seen  from  par.  241,  of  the  Report,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

"We  are  aware  that  the  guardians  are  empowered  to  send 
such  cases  to  an  institution,  even  though  the  parent  be  not  a 
pauper  in  receipt  of  relief,  but  we  have  nevertheless  had 
abundant  testimony  of  the  very  natural  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  poor  parents  to  apply  to  the  guardians  in  such  a  matter 
for  aid,  and  also  of  the  reluctance  ot  some  boards  of  guardians 
to  afford  such  aid.  There  appears  to  be  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  vesting  the  power  of  making  the  grant 
in  the  hands  of  the  School  authority  rather  than  leaving  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  poor  law  administration,  with  whom  it  would 
assume  the  form  of  a  charitable  concession  rather  than  an 
educational  duty." 

The  application  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  subsequently  confirmed  the  above  in  a  remarkable 
way,  and  demonstrated  not  only  the  immense  superiority  for 
administrative  purposes,  of  a  School  authority,  but  also  the 
total  inadequacy  of  the  provisions  previously  made  to  reach 
numbers  of  blind  children  all  over  the  country. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  state  of  things  still 
•exists  with  regard  to  many  of  those  above  the  age  of  16,  and 
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that  frequently  no  suitable  opportunities  are  afforded  them  for 
acquiring  the  knowledge  and  skill  in  handicrafts  which  would  fit 
them  to  become  efficient  workers,  capable  of  earning  their  own 
livelihood.  Though  many  Guardians  are  sincerely  solicitous  to 
help  the  blind  and  to  fulfil  their  duty  towards  such  as  are  brought 
under  their  notice,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  incumbent  upon  the 
Guardians  to  search  out  cases  themselves,  and  it  follows  that  in 
places  where  there  is  no  Home-teaching  or  other  agency  to  care 
for  the  Blind,  many  are  liable  to  suffer  neglect  and  to  drift  into 
helplessness  and  despair. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  further  recommended, 

"That  the  technical  instruction  in  industrial  handicrafts 
should  be  placed  under  the  Education  Department ;  an 
efficient  inspection  of  industrial  work,  by  a  Government 
inspector,  would  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  and  to 
produce  good  instead  of  indifferent  workmen,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  at  present." 

Another  subject  closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Blind,  and  of  equal  importance  with  the  foregoing,  is  that 
relating  to  the  care  of  blind  pupils  after  the  period  of  training  is 
over.  In  an  article  entitled  "Afterwards,"  by  Mr.  H.  W.  P. 
Pine,  of  Nottingham,  published  in  the  January  number  of  "The 
Blind,"  1899,  this  subject  is  most  ably  and  sympathetically 
treated. 

Mr.  Pine  insists  that  "it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
managers  of  every  Institution  to  awake  to  this  matter  and  to 
recognise  their  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  pupils  whom 
they  have  trained." 

The  advantages  of  the  "  Saxon  system  "  are  well  known  to 
those  who  have  given  thought  to  the  question,  and  a  few 
Institutions  have  attempted,  in  a  small  way,  to  adapt  the  system 
to  the  needs  of  their  pupils. 

If  the  work  is  to  be  done  effectively,  however,  much  more 
than  this  will  be  required,  and  measures  of  a  national  character, 
binding  upon  all,  and  subject  to  Government  control,  can  alone 
cope  with  the  enormous  difficulties  which  are  involved.     It  is, 
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therefore,  fully  time  that  some  concerted  action  should  be  set  on 
foot  to  render  the  advantages  of  the  "  Saxon  system,"  something 
more  than  a  pious  opinion,  and  it  should  not  be  beyond  the 
.powers  of  a  Conference  to  initiate  measures  which  shall  be 
reasonable,  effective,  and  acceptable  to  the  public  mind. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  under  this 
head  were  as  follows  : — 

"  We  think  that  the  adoption  of  the  "  Saxon  system  "  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  blind  of  this  Country,  in  the 
four  following  respects  : — 

1.  That  a  register  be  kept  of  all  pupils  leaving  the 
Institution. 

2.  That  they  should  be  assisted  in  carrying  on  a  trade, 
should  they  wish  to  set  up  for  themselves. 

3.  That  the  Institutions  should  endeavour  to  provide 
funds  to  supplement  the  workmen's  earnings,  grant  loans, 
or  afford  him  assistance  in  case  of  illness. 

4.  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  interest  some  influen- 
tial local  agency,  with  which  the  Institution  could  correspond 
on  behalf  of  the  Blind." 

Several  other  matters  might  be  named  in  connection  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Blind,  which  require  additional  study  and 
research,  as  "the  care  of  the  aged  and  indigent  Blind,"  "the 
administration  of  pensions,"  the  "  Census  returns,"  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  Blind,  the  question  of  the  "  M||srriage  of  Blind 
persons,"  upon  which  it  is  desirable  that  some  helpful  and 
authoritative  information  should  be  obtained,  "  Mental  and 
physical  ailments  of  the  Blind,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  foregoing  will  suffice  to  support  the  opinion  that  a 
Conference  is  eminently  desirable,  and  if  I  might  venture  to 
make  a  suggestion  thereon,  it  is  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind  should  kindly  undertake  the  steps 
necessary  to  inaugurate  the  movement. 

WILLIAM  H.  TATE. 
Bradford  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
June  i^th,  1 90 1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Blindr 

Nantwich, 

May  i%th,  1901. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.   lUingworth's  paper  "Blind 

teachers  for  the  blind,"  which  appeared  in  your  impression  for 

April    20th,    particularly   the    part    which    referred    to    music. 

Within  the  last  two   years   I  have  visited  three  of  the  principal 

provincial  Institutions  for  the  blind,  and  at  each  found  the  music 

•was  under  the  direction  of  a  sighted  teacher.     In  one  instance 

the  Professor  had  just  been  appointed.     He  went  fresh  from  his 

Mus.  Bac.  examination,  and  a  position  as  Assistant  at  a  Cathedral, 

and    doubtless   has    many   musical    qualifications,    but   not   the 

special  experience  required.     He  is  organist  and  choirmaster  at 

the  Institution   Church — a  sad  reflection  on  the  capabilities  of 

those  who  have  been  trained  there,  and  a  splendid  handle  for  at 

least  95   per  cent,   of  the  Clergy  who  are  under  the  impression 

that  blind  people  cannot  satisfactorily  discharge  the  duties  of 

Organist    and    Choirmaster.       Without   at    present   discussing 

whether  they  are  generally  speaking  correct  or  not,  or  whether 

the  blind  should   often  be  trained   for  this  work  in  face  of  the 

^reat  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  Church  music  during  the 

last  few  years,  I  may  safely  say  a  blind  teacher  is  more  competent 

to  train  others  similarly  afflicted  for  this  work  than  a  sighted 

person  could  possibly  be.     He  only  speaks  and  acts  as  a  seeing 

teacher  of  the  seeing,  and  does  not  know  the  special  methods  used 

by  the  blind  teacher.      What  would  be  thought  of  a  master  who 

professed  to  teach  the  Piano  or  any  other  instrument  who  did 

not  know  the  notation  used   in  the  copies,  and  yet  I  am  of 

opinion  that  at  some  of  the  Institutions  where  Braille  Musical 

notation  is  considered  indispensable,  the  one  who  is  at  the  head 

of  the   musical    department    does   not  understand    it.      I    can 

.anticipate  the  reply  to  this,  but  it  will  not  bear  examination. 

Hoping   this  letter   will  create   interest  in  the   subject    in   the 

proper  quarters. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  CORBETT,  Mus.  Doc.  Cantab  F.R.C.O.,  L.T.C.L. 
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To   the   Editor  of  "  The   Blind:' 

iG,  Blenheim  Mansions, 

Shroton  Street, 

Marylebone,  N.W. 

June  \']th,  1 90 1. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  hail  with  gratitude  and  delight  the  news  that  Miss  I.  C. 
Western,  of  Ravensbourne,  Shortlands,  Kent,  is  training  a  staff, 
which  she  hopes  to  augment,  of  writers  competent  to  assist  her 
in  executing  orders  for  transcribing  music  into  Braille. 

Miss  Western  began,  some  eight  years  ago,  by  copying 
music  as  it  was  wanted  for  former  pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  and  each  piece  was  retained  for  her  library  after  it  had 
served  the  purpose  of  a  particular  student  for  whom  it  had  been 
written. 

Ever  since,  a  large  number  of  students  and  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  (including  Australia)  have  been  helped  by  Miss 
Western  in  this  way. 

The  "  Music  Lending  Library "  now  consists  of  many 
hundreds  of  pieces — songs,  part-songs,  pifeces  for  organ,  piano, 
etc.,  etc.,  collected  in  the  manner  above  indicated. 

Miss  Western  has  been  more  than  generous  in  her  readiness 
to  help  in  times  of  need.  Many  can  testify  to  the  fact,  that  for 
years,  this  lady  has  promptly  copied  out  music  for  those  who 
wrote  to  her  saying  they  wanted  certam  work  done  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  would  be  glad  if  she  would  oblige  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  Still,  the  one  brain  and  one  pair  of  hands  could  not 
possibly  accomplish  what  was  constantly  being  required,  and 
besides,  we  could  not  continually  bring  our  ever-present  needs 
to  one  who  worked  always  gratuitously.  So  at  last,  many  whom 
she  had  helped,  begged  her  to  start  a  Braille  Music-copying 
Bureau,  for  which  she  might  (if  she  would)  train  a  sighted  staiF 
of  copyists,  who  would  thoroughly  learn  the  system  she  has 
found  so  entirely  satisfactory. 

Some  of  us  who  have  had  a  good  deal  of  sad  experience  in 
the  way  of  bad  copying  done  to  order,  pointed  out  the  grievous 
need  for  good  work  in  this  much  neglected  field,  and  Miss 
Western's  warm  heart  yielded  to  our  entreaties. 
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Miss  Western  has  been  working  for  the  Blind  tor  years,  and 
the  copying  generally  done  is  very  accurate;  and,  as  blind 
students,  performers,  and  perhaps  more  especially  as  teachers, 
we  dare  not  risk  inaccuracy,  as  this  is  the  surest  way  of  shaking 
the  confidence  of  sighted  pupils. 

It  is  not  only  a  knowledge  of  music  that  is  required  to  copy 
well,  but  an  accurate  mind  and  a  certain  amount  of  foresight,  in 
order  to  express  the  music  with  unmistakable  clearness,  but  at 
the  same  time,  to  save  as  much  space  and  unnecessary  repetition 
of  labour  as  possible. 

Miss  Western  revised  the  "Key  to  Braille  Music  "  (pub- 
lished by  the  B.F.B.A.),  by  comparing  various  methods,  and 
choosing  the  best.  She  still  follows  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
"Key,"  but  is  always  glad  to  know  what  is  preferred  by  good 
music  writers  and  learners  of  average  intelligence  and 
experience. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  Miss  Western  will  pardon  my  feebly 
expressed  praise  of  her  unbounded  kindness  and  noble  work, 
which  is  both  arduous  and  unremunerative ;  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  help  the  Blind  in  some  field  as 
yet  greatly  needing  workers,  will  come  forward,  and  endeavour 
to  master  the  art  of  transcribing  music,  as,  at  present,  I  know  of 
no  other  department  which  is  so  poorly  supplied. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

FANNY  E.  SAMUEL. 


RECENT     LITERATURE. 


During  the  past  three  months  the  following  works  have 
been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  ^^,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

s.  d. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Charles,  Plain  Cooking  Recipes,  vol.  ii.    . ,        34 

»  >•  „  „  vol.  iii.  .  .        ?     0 
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s.    d. 
Creighton,  Tl-ie  Rev.  M.,  M.A.  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.        4     3 

Doyle,  A.  Conan,  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  5  vols, 

(each  containing  2  complete  stories)  at  3/6  . .      17     6- 

Euclid  vol.  iii.  (containing  Books  2  and  3),         . .  .  .        28 

Hope  Anthony,  Rupert  of  Hentzau,  3.  (interpointed)    .  ,       30 
„  „  „         4.  „  (completion)  2     6 

Jerome,  Jerome  K.,  Three  Men  on  the  Bummel,  vol.  i.         3     0 
„  „  „  „         vol.  ii.         4     o 

Pililton  John,  Paradise  Regained,  books   3,2.3.  ^^^  +•  ij^ 

I  vol.      .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .        26' 

Shelley,    Percy     B.     Selections     from    the    Poeni'S    of 

(interpointed)    .  , 
„,  „  Prometheus  Unbound 

Kandegger  Albert,   Singing  (ISfovello's   Music    Primers) 
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EDITORIAL. 


I 


Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
■Gardner  Trust  for  the  Blind,  for  holding  in  April,  next  year,  a 
■conference  in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  the  Blind.  This  will 
be  welcome  news  to  many  who  are  anxious  that  several  important 
questions  should  be  carefully  discussed.  It  is  hoped  that 
representatives  from  all  the  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the 
Blind,  will  make  a  special  effort  to  attend  the  conference,  so  as 
to  ensure  its  success,  and  to  assist  in  making  it  one  of  real  and 
la.sting  benefit  to  the  Blind. 

it  will  be  a  good  opportunity  for  hearing  what  others  are 
■  doing  and  for  exchanging  ideas  on  various  questions.     There  is 
sometimes  a  danger  of  settling  down,  in  a  too  comfortable  groove, 
which  is  apt  to  create  a  too  limited  horizon. 

As  forms  of  application  for  Hetherington's  Charity  for  the 
Blind  are  issued  this  month  from  Christ's  Hospital,  special 
attention  is  called  to  the  recently  revised  rules,  which  are  given  in 
paragraph  No.  10. 

Intending  subscribers  to  this  quarterly  paper  for  the  year 

1902,  are  requested  to  forward  their  subscription  to  the  editor, 

on  or  before  December   14th  next.     The  payment  of    1/2  will 

ensure  the   regular   receipt  of  one  copy  of  the   four  quarterly 

mumbers,  postage  free,  as  soon  as  published. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


NOTES. 

I.  The  following  information  has  been  received  about 
four  former  students  at  the  Worcester  Blind  College  : — 

(a)  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Swayne,  who  took  his  M.A.  degree  at 
Oxford,  on  August  3rd.  has  been  appointed  Curate  at  St.  Peter's, 
Cranley  Gardens,  Kensington,  and  takes  up  his  new  duties  this 
month.     The  Vicar  of  the  parish  is  Mr.  .Swayne's  cousin. 

{5)  The  Rev.  J.  Swinnerton  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  Oxford 
on  August  3rd,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Llandafif,  on  September  22nd.  He  has  now  entered  on  his  duties 
as  a  Curate,  at  Major-with-Redwick. 

(c)  Mr.  G.  M.  Llewellyn,  B.A.,  has  recently  passed  the 
first  part  of  his  B.D.  degree  at  Trevecca  Theological  College. 

(d)  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Dexter,  B.A.,  was  ordained  priest  on 
September  29th,  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Saffron  Walden. 


2.  Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood  has  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind.  The  applicants  num- 
bered between  60  and  70.  Mr.  Norwood  is  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  graduated  third  in  the  2nd  Class. 
He  has  had  22  years'  experience  in  teaching,  and  has  latterly 
been  joint  Headmaster  at  St.  Olave's  School,  York.  He  is, 
therefore,  well  known  in  that  city.  We  wish  him  all  success  in 
the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  upon  which  he  is  so  soon  to 
enter.  The  new  buildings,  which  include  a  house  for  the  super- 
intendent, are  now  practically  completed. 


3.  We  much  regret  to  have  to  chronicle  the  death  of 
Alderman  John  Foster  Spence,  j.P.,  one  of  the  best  known  men 
on  Tyneside,  scion  of  a  famous  family  of  Quakers,  and  four 
times  Mayor  of  Tynemouth.  He  was  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Blind  Society,  and  we  can  bear  witness  to 
the  zeal  and  sympatiietic  earnestness  which  he  threw  into  the 
work,  and  how  wonderfully  it  has  increased  under  his  fostering 
care.     Many  visits  has  he  paid  us,  willingly  giving  and  eagerly 


seeking  information  about  the  Blind.  He  died  in  the  83rd  year 
of  his  age.,  full  of  vigour,  and  busy  in  all  manner  of  public 
aifairs,  and  as  active  and  as  energetic  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago. 
His  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new  workshops  for  the  Blind 
at  North  Shields,  last  year,  by  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
is  proof  of  his  warm  sympathy  with  the  Blind  and  his  desire  to 
aid  them  in  some  practical  form. 


4.  It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  learn  that  Miss 
Edith  M.  [.  Jones,  one  of  the  Teachers  of  the  General  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  has  recently  been  awarded  the 
Teachers'  Exhibition  of  /,  32  per  annum  for  two  years,  for  having 
taken  the  first  place  in  the  recent  examination  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  advanced  stage  of  Hygiene,  at  the  Midland 
Institute,  Birmingham.  She  also  obtained  First  Class  Certificates 
and  the  Roxburgh  Prizes,  in  English  Literature  and  English 
History,  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  same  Institute. 

Miss  Jones  being  totally  blind,  the  questions  had  to  be  taken 
down  by  her  in  Braille,  and  the  answers  written  on  a  Remington 
Typewriter.  Miss  Jones  received  her  training  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 


5.  The  supply  of  mats  and  other  articles  for  use  on  board 
H.M.S.  "  Ophir,"  during  its  present  voyage,  was  entrusted  to 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  258,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London,  W.,  and  the  order  was  carried  out  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Authorities  and  of  the  Orient  Steamship  Company, 
who  gave  the  order. 


6.  Referring  to  paragraph  33  in  No.  14,  and  to  I\Ir.  Tate's 
article  in  the  last  issue,  we  are  able  to  announce  that,  as  several 
requests  have  been  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner  Trust 
to  take  the  initiative  in  arranging  for  the  holding  of  a  Conference 
next  year  in  regard  to  questions  affecting  the  Blind,  they  have 
decided  to  take  steps  for  the  organisation  of  such  Conference, 
provided  that  the  authorities  of  the  various  institutions  and 
societies    will   co-operate.     Several   have   already   promised   to 
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take  an  active  part,  and  have  cordially  welcomed  the  decision  of 
the  Committee.  The  Conference  is  provisionally  fixed  for  April 
22nd  &  23rd  (and  possibly  24th),  1902,  and  will  be  held  in 
London.  The  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive  suggestions 
as  to  questions  that  may  be  deemed  deserving  of  discussion,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  considered  with  others  when  the  final 
list  of  subjects  is  being  made  out.  In  our  next  number  we  hope  to 
give  further  particulars. 


7.  A  verbatim  report  of  the  54th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Birmingham,  on 
July  23rd,  was  taken  by  the  blind  stenographer,  Mr.  Maurice 
Myers,  in  embossed  shorthand,  with  the  Stainsby-Wayne  em- 
bossed shorthand  machine,  and  afterwards  typed  by  him  upon  an 
ordinary  Remington  machine.  Mr.  Myers  can  write  at  the  rate 
of  from  100  to  120  words  a  minute,  and  we  heartily  congratulate 
him  on  having  probably  been  the  first  blind  person  who  has 
written  a  verbatim  report  of  a  public  meeting  in  shorthand,  and 
subsequently  transcribed  it  in  ordinary  type. 


8.  Mr.  Yoshimoto,  who  contributes  an  article  to  this 
number,  returned  to  Japan  on  July  26th,  after  collecting  much 
information  about  the  Blind  in  England.  We  had  several  inter- 
views with  him,  and  we  trust  that  his  earnest  efforts  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  Blind  in  Japan  may  meet  with  success. 


9.  Our  Parisian  contemporary,  "  Le  Valentin  Haiiy,"  for 
last  month  contains  a  long  article  on  the  Gardner  Trust.  There 
are  a  few  inaccuracies,  which  apparently  have  occurred  by  refer- 
ring to  papers  printed  several  years  ago.  It  is  interesting  "to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us."  The  strictures  on  the  rigid 
investigation  of  cases,  only  prove  the  care  exercised  by  the 
Committee  that  the  funds  shall  be  expended,  as  far  as  can 
possibly  be  ensured,  on  thoroughly  deserving  persons. 


10.     The  following  rules  are  now  in  force,  affecting  appli- 
•cants  for  Hetherington's  Charity  for  the  Blind,  Christ's  Hospital, 
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Newgate  Street,  London,  E.G.  The  recent  important  alterations 
in  the  rules  are  printed  in  italics.  The  Governors  are  now  able 
to  pay  Annuities  of  ;^io  each  to  upwards  of  750  Blind  Persons; 
and  during  the  month  of  October  in  every  year,  they  are  ready,  on 
personal  or  written  application,  to  issue  from  the  Counting  House 
of  the  Hospital  forms  of  Petition  for  Blind  Persons  qualified  as 
under : — 

Age. — Fifty-five  Years,  or  upwards. 

Total  Blindness  for  07ie  whole  year. 

Birth  and  Residence  in  England. — To  the  exclusion  of 
Wales  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Residence. — In  the  Parish  or  place  where  the  blind  person 
resides  at  the  time  of  petitioning,  for  the  two  years 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  petitioning. 

Income. — Any  Annuity,  Salary,  Pension,  or  Income  for  Life 
(if  any)  already  possessed  by  the  blind  person  must 
7iot  exceed  £^io  a  year. 

Parish  Relief  and  Position  in  Life. —  Those  who  have  never 
occupied  a  better  or  higher  position  in  life  than  day 
labourers  or  journeymen,  or  domestic  servants, — or, 
who  have  ever  been  common  beggars,  or  at  any  time 
during  their  lives  have  received  any  Parish  relief  as 
paupers,  are  deemed  ineligible. 

To  prevent  disappointment  to  many  otherwise  deserving 
applicants,  the  Governors  give  notice  that  unless  petitioners  can 
prove  themselves  strictly  qualified,  their  applications  will  be 
fruitless. 

N.B. — (i.)     The  single  mode  in  which  this  Charity  is  dis- 
pensed is  in  the  form  of  Annuities  of  ^10  each. 

(ii.)     Petitions  of  unsuccessful  but  qualified  Candi- 
dates are  to  be  renewed  annually  in  October. 


II.     A  model  organ  has  just  been  presented  to  the  General 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Bird,  of 


the  "  Strad  "  Organ  Works,  Latimer  S'reet,  Birmingham.  The 
instrument  is  so  built  that  every  part  can  be  easily  examined  by 
the  blind  students,  and  will  be  invaluable  as  a  means  of  instructing 
the  pupils  of  the  Institution  in  organ  construction,  especially  as 
a  number  of  them  are  preparing  for  the  forthcoming  examination 
of  the  College  of  Organists,  where  a  knowledge  of  this  subject 
is  necessary. 

It  is  interesting  to  mention  that  Mendelssohn  often  played 
on  the  keys  of  this  organ,  and  handled  its  stops. 


12.  IMiss  Millard,  of  the  American  Marathi  Mission  of 
Western  India,  has  written  us  an  interesting  letter  about  a  School 
for  Blind  Children  recently  started  by  her  in  Bombay.  There  are 
already  over  twenty  pupils,  and  many  waiting  for  admission. 
Miss  Millard's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  Blind  by  a  visit 
she  made  last  year  to  one  of  the  Government  famine  relief 
camps,  where  she  saw  many  children  suffering  from  ophthalmia. 


13.  The  Prize  Festival  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  at  Norwood  was  held  on  July  i  3th,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  congratulated  the  prize-winners 
and  spoke  of  "  the  noble  and  religious  work  of  a  wonderful  and 
patriotic  institution."  There  was  a  laro:e  gathering  in  the  beautiful 
grounds,  which  exceed  sixteen  acres  in  extent.  The  scholars 
number  170. 


14.  The  new  Branch  School  of  the  Liverpool  Catholic 
Blind  Asylum  was  opened  on  Sunday,  August  nth,  by  Cardinal 
Vaughan.  The  new  building  is  situated  in  Yew  Tree  Lane, 
West  Derby,  near  Liverpool,  on  a  site  of  about  25  acres  of  land. 
There  is  accommodation  for  65  children.  The  building  is  of 
ordinary  brick,  relieved  by  stone  dressings,  and  is  in  part  only 
one  storey  high. 


15.     The  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion,   33,    Cambridge    Square,    W.,    for   the   two    years    ending 
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December  31st,  1900,  is  published.  It  gives  a  list  of  appliances 
and  books  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Association.  The  sales 
of  maps,  books,  frames,  etc.,  in  1899  amounted  to  ;i^i,656,  and  in 
1900  to  £\,-jib,  and  the  blind  writers  and  stereotypers  received 
^"581  and  ;^688  in  the  respective  years.  The  purpose  of  this 
Association,  which  was  founded  in  1868,  by  the  late  Dr, 
Armitage,  is  to  minimise  the  many  drawbacks  which  are  imposed 
by  the  loss  of  sight,  and  to  it  the  blind  of  this  country  are 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Braille  System.  A  spon- 
taneous letter,  printed  in  the  report,  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Duke,  one 
of  the  copyists,  shows  what  the  Association  has  been  to  him. 
and  we  venture  to  think  many  others  would  willingly  endorse  his 
(remarks. 


16.  The  following  books  in  Braille  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  Oxford  Free  Library: — Addison's  Letters  on  Para- 
dise Lost,  Holland's  Jurisprudence  (vol.  iv.),  St.  Athanasius  on 
>the  Incarnation,  and  Patristic  Documents  on  the  Incarnation. 


X 


17.  The  fourth  Italian  Congress  for  the  Amelioration  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  Milan,  from  May  29th  to 
June  6th.  The  delegates  were  more  numerous  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  many  of  them  were  blind.  The  business  of  a 
miller,  which  appears  to  have  been  already  carried  on  with  a 
certain  degree  of  success,  was  highly  recommended  as  an  occu  • 
pation  for  some  of  the  Blind.  Among  the  most  interesting 
papers,  we  may  mention  that  of  Signer  Costa  on  the  Federation 
of  Italian  Blind  Schools  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater 
unity,  and  another  on  the  creation  of  a  National  Printing-house. 
The  next  Congress  will  take  place  at  Rome  in  1903. 


18.  Two  stained  glass  windows,  representing  the  German 
Emperor  as  a  mediaeval  armed  knight,  and  the  Empress  as  St. 
Elizabeth,  had  been  placed  in  the  Berlin  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
but  in  consequence  of  much  public  criticism  of  them,  the 
Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  removed. 
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19-  "The  International  Association  of  Blind  Students"' 
formed  last  January  consists  of  13  members.  Its  aims  are  the 
interchange  of  information  and  books.  The  subscription  is  4/- 
a  year,  and  the  Secretary  is  Herr  K.  Schmittbetz,  Elberfeld, 
Untergriinewalderstrasse,  27,  Germany. 


20.  Two  pupils  from  the  Nottingham  School  for  the  Blind 
entered  this  year  for  the  Senior  Division  Examination  in  Organ. 
Playing  at  Trinity  College,  London,  and  we .  are  pleased  to 
announce  that  both  have  passed.  One  of  them,  Bertie  James,, 
who  is  a  Gardner  scholar,  passed  with  honours. 


21.  H.R.H.  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein  has 
graciously  consented  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  at  Leatherhead,  on  Wednesday, 
November  1 3th,  at  3  p.m.  The  old  School,  which  has  been 
established  at  St.  George's  Circus  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  will  be  vacated  in  June  next,  as  the  land  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo  Railway  Company.  The  insti- 
tution will  retain  its  present  title,  viz.:  "  The  School  for  the 
Indisrent  Blind." 


22.  Mr.  J.  Moldenhawer,  the  well-known  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Copenhagen,  is  anxious 
to  secure  a  copy  of  No.  4  (1898),  of  this  quarterly  paper,  in  order 
to  complete  his  set.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  spare  a  copy, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  The 
King's  Manor  House,  York,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  it  and 
forward  it  to  Mr.  Moldenhawer. 


23.  A  blind  young  man,  who  has  just  completed  his  training, 
as  a  typist  and  shorthand  writer,  can  be  strongly  recommended 
for  a  situation  as  typist  in  an  Institution  office,  or  as  a  teacher  of 
shorthand  or  type-writing.  He  has  been  tested  on  strange 
matter  and  found  to  write  107  words  a  minute,  while  his  type- 
writing is  very  accurate  and  good.  Apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Institution  for  the  Blind, Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham^ 
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24-.  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Walford  has  informed  the  Mayor  and' 
Town  Council  of  Reading  that  last  month  a  deed  of  trust  was 
executed  that  secures  the  interest  derived  from  the  sum  of 
;^i53i,  to  be  paid  to  poor  blind  persons  of  either  sex,  born,  and 
to  be  born  in  Reading,  in  perpetuity,  by  the  trustees  now 
appointed  and  their  successors.  The  whole  of  the  amount  has 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Wal ford's  personal  efforts. 


25.  The  incorporated  National  Lending  Library  for  the 
Blind,  114,  Belsize  Road,  London,  N.W.,  has  now  in  circulation 
over  4,400  volumes.  Seventy-five  voluntary  writers  are  giving 
their  services  in  the  production  of  Braille  books,  and  eight  more 
blind  copyists  have  been  given  employment  during  the  past 
year.  The  Committee  hope  to  be  able,  if  funds  permit,  to 
employ  more  blind  copyists  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
books  for  circulation.  This  occupation  is  beneficial,  both  in 
giving  the  blind  an  object  and  interest  in  life,  as  well  as  in 
assisting  them  to  become  self-supporting. 


INSTITUTIONS     AND     SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham.  The  General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter 
Road,  Edgbaston,  held  its  54th  Annual  General 
Meeting  on  July  23rd,  when  the  report  for  the  year  ended 
March  31st  was  approved.  612  Blind  persons  (being  nine  more 
than  in  any  previous  year)  have  been  benefited,  viz.,  140  resident, 
and  4  day,  pupils,  11  teachers,  57  day-workers,  371  adults  and  29 
other  beneficiaries.  In  March,  1900,  twelve  students  entered  for 
the  Society  of  Arts  Examination,  and  four  passed  in  harmony, 
and  five  in  the  rudiments  of  music.  All  took  the  higher  certifi- 
cates and  sat  in  open  competition  with  the  sighted.  The 
necessity  for  the  proposed  new  Kindergarten  School  (for  which 
an  appeal  is  now  being  made  for  ^20,000)  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  during  twelve  months  no  less  than  64  children  were 
refused  admission  solely  for  lack  of  room.     Assistance  has  been. 
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given  to  the  amount  of /"91  to  23  blind  persons  to  start  them  in 
life.  The  sale  of  goods  amounted  to  ;^5,9oS,  and  the  wages  to 
-blind  workers/  1,499-  The  Committee  are  anxious  about  the 
deficit  on  the  working  of  the  Institution,  which  amounted  to 
_£"994  last  year.  There  was  a  legacy  of  £4-^3.  A  most  inte- 
resting table,  showing  the  growth  of  the  Institution  from  its 
foundation  in  1847,  is  circulated  with  the  report.  Mr.  Stainsby^ 
the  able,  active  and  enthusiastic  secretary,  completed  2 1  years 
service  in  February  last,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Committee  referred  to  him  as  one  "  who  not  only  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  directing  the  Trading  Department,  but 
has  invariably  given  the  greatest  assistance  in  forwarding  the 
objects  of  the  Institution." 

Xeicester.        The  Association  for  promoting  the  General  Welfare 

of  the  Blind,  50,  Granby  Street,  Leicester,  founded 

1858,  held  its  Annual   Meeting  on  June   6th,   when  the   42nd 

annual   report    for   the    year    1900    was   approved.     The    sales 

-amounted  to  ;£,4, 178,  and  the  blind  workers  received  £'](>g, 
including  ;^i30  by  way  of  supplement  to  their  earnings.  Thirty 
blind  persons   (17  men  and   13  women)   have  been  constantly 

•employed.  Legacies  amounted  to  ;^4, 050.  There  are  190  blind 
persons  visited  by  a  sighted  Bible  Woman,  appointed  by  the 
local  Home  Teaching  Society,  and  four  aged  blind  women  are 
cared  for  in  the  Cottage  Home.  The  mortgage  debt  of  ^z, 000 
on  the  Institution  premises  has  been  paid  off. 

.Liverpool.  The  Catholic  Blind  Asylum,  founded  1841,  59, 
Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  is  the  only  Asylum  for 
Blind  Roman  Catholics  in  England  or  Wales.  The  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  on  June  loth,  when  the  report  for  1900  was 
read  and  approved.  The  number  of  inmates  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  189,  viz.,  107  adults  and  82  children.  There  is  a 
mortgage  debt  of  £6,-joo  on  the  premises.  A  new  Branch 
School  (referred  to  in  paragraph  14)  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
^15,000,  at  West  Derby,  a  suburb  of  Liverpool.  The  debt  on 
the  new  building  fund  amounts  to  ^7,589.  The  work  of  the 
Institution  has  been  since  1871  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
•Charity. 


London,  {a)  The  Association  for  promoting  the  General  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  held  its  Annual  Meeting  on  July  i8th, 
at  258,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  when  the  4i.st  annual  report  was 
submitted  and  approved.  The  Association  was  founded  in  1854 
by  Miss  Gilbert.  Forty-two  men  and  nineteen  women  have  been 
employed,  and  nine  male  and  eight  female  pupils  have  been  under 
instruction.  The  amount  paid  to  the  Blind  as  wages,  including 
a  supplement,  was  ;;^2,I45.  and  the  sales  amounted  to  ;i^i 0,802. 
The  loss  in  working  in  the  Industrial  Department  was  /  748. 
;^3 2,387  were  received  in  legacies.  In  the  report  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  brush-making 
industry  now  renders  it  impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  earn  a 
livelihood  at  brush-making." 

{b)  The  Deptford  and  District  Society  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting 
Society,  has  issued  its  ninth  report,  which  shows  what  is  being 
•done  for  the  social,  intellectual  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Blind  in  that  part  of  London.  Much  relief  was  given  the  Blind 
last  winter  by  the  sale  of  coal  tickets  at  a  greatly  reduced  charge. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  attendances,  both 
at  the  classes  for  men  and  also  for  women. 

(c)  The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  held  its  Annual 
Meeting  on  June  21st,  at  34,  Cambridge  Square,  W.,  by  the 
kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  T.  R.  Armitage.  Mr.  T.  A.  Denny 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  John  Tennant  gave  a  sketch  of  the 
Society's  work  from  its  foundation.  The  other  speakers  were — 
the  Rev.  Canon  Barker  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Marston.  The 
66th  report,  which  was  taken  as  read,  shows  that  the  classes  of 
the  Society  are  held  in  six  different  centres.  Last  year  sixty 
members  were  employed  in  copying  Braille  books,  and  were  paid 
nearly  ;^550.  The  "  Samaritan  Fund,"  from  which  ;^i,49o  were 
distributed,  is  a  great  help  to  the  Blind  in  times  of  need, 
•especially  in  enabling  them  to  get  stock  for  their  business. 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1834,  and,  in  iqoo,  800  blind 
persons,  of  whom  504  attended  the  day  classes,  were  visited  by 
eleven  blind  men. 
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(d)  Kensington  Institute  for  the  Blind,  founded  1880^ 
60,  High  Street,  Netting  Hill  Gate,  London,  W.  The  iqth. 
Annual  Report  for  the  years,  1899  and  1900  has  been  circulated. 
The  following  paragraphs  refer  to  the  recent  troubles  at  the 
Institute  : — "  Most  of  our  sympathisers  are  probably  aware  of  the 
trouble  caused  to  the  Institute  last  year  by  the  action  of  ten  of 
the  men,  who  had  to  be  dismissed  in  August,  under  circum- 
stances which  are  probably  now  well  known.  One  man  volun- 
tarily expressed  regret  for  what  had  taken  place,  and  was 
re-instated.  The  other  men  were  allowed  to  return  to  work  at 
the  end  of  October,  1900,  on  condition  that  they  wrote  and 
signed  a  letter  which  they  had  been  called  upon  to  write  and 
sign  at  the  commencement  of  the  trouble.  This  they  eventually 
did.  Had  the  Committee  not  believed  that  the  men  had  been 
misled,  they  would  not  have  permitted  them  to  return  to  work." 
As  the  seven  years  of  the  lease  of  the  premises  expire  on  March 
25th  next,  the  Committee  are  anxious  to  raise/"  1,000  before  facing 
the  liabilities  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  lease  for  another  seven 
years.  We  earnestly  hope  this  sum  may  be  raised,  as  it  would 
be  little  short  of  a  calamity  if  the  Institute  were  closed.  More^ 
and  not  fewer,  workshops  are  needed  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  R.  Ellis 
Cunliffe,  the  chairman,  took  up  the  work  in  1894  ^.t  a  most 
critical  period  of  the  Institute's  existence,  and  has  ever  since 
devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  make  the  workshop  a  real 
benefit  to  the  Blind.  Under  his  careful  guidance,  the  number  of 
the  blind  workpeople  has  increased  from  14  to  42,  and  a  com- 
modious workshop  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ;^2oo,  in 
the  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  Institute  premises.  The  sales  last 
year  amounted  to  ;^  1,486,  and  the  loss  on  the  trading  account 
was  ;£, 303.  A  legacy  of  ^100  was  received,  being  only  the 
fourth  legacy  during  the  Institute's  existence,  and  making  the 
total  sum  received  from  wills  only  ^,440  during  the  twenty  years. 
The  Institute  is  without  any  endowment.  Employment  is  given 
to  17  basket-makers,  9  wood-choppers,  13  chair-caners,  knitters 
and  brush-makers,  and  3  semi-blind  porters. 

(t)  The  South  London  Association  for  assisting  the  Blind, 
155,    Brixton  Road,    S.W.,   has  issued  its    38th    report   for  the 
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year  ended  January  31st,  1901.  Its  object  is  to  improve  the  social 
and  religious  condition  of  the  indigent  Blind  living  in  South 
London.  Classes  are  held  at  Walworth,  Brixton  and  Kenning- 
ton,  where  the  members  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  music, 
knitting,  etc.  Pensions  are  allowed  in  urgent  cases,  and  loans 
are  granted  free  of  interest.  Ninety-one  loans,  amounting  to 
£■]()  IDS.,  were  advanced  in  sums  varying  from  5s.  to  ^3,  and 
repaid  by  small  weekly  instalments.  A  legacy  of  ^,270  was 
received.     There  are  144  members. 

{/)  The  Surrey  Association  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Blind,  established  1857,  go,  Peckham  Road,  London,  S.E.,  has 
issued  its  report  for  the  year  ended  April  30th,  igoi.  The 
Association  provides  employment  for,  and  teaches  trades  to,  the 
the  Blind.  ^570  were  paid  in  wages.  The  sales  amounted  to 
;^i,38o.  The  loss  on  the  trading  was  ;^402.  The  freehold 
property  has  been  bought  for  ^3,200,  of  which  sum  /  1,300 
remain  on  mortgage.  Pupils  are  received  at  a  charge  of  los.  a 
week,  which  includes  tuition,  food,  etc.,  but  not  lodging ;  and 
when  they  become  wage-earning  employes,  "the  Committee 
make  it  an  inflexible  rule  to  provide  them  with  work  perma- 
nently, and  never  to  discharge  a  single  employe  through  slack- 
ness of  orders." 

Uorth  Shields.  The  Northern  Counties  Blind  Society,  4  and  5, 
Howard  Street,  North  Shields,  has  issued  its 
report  for  1900.  The  death  of  Mr.  Spence,  to  whom  we  refer  in 
paragraph  3  and  whose  earnest  speech  at  the  annual  meeting 
forms  the  first  part  of  the  annual  report,  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Society.  The  number  of  Blind  on  the  Society's  list  is  427.  There 
are  3707  volumes  in  the  Library.  In  the  new  workshop,  w-hich  was 
opened  on  July  30th,  1900,  four  men  are  employed  in  mat-making 
and  basket-making,  and  there  are  besides  men  and  women 
working  at  their  own  homes,  who  send  their  goods  for  sale  in 
the  shop.  The  Society  has  agencies  atTynemouth  and  Durham, 
and  is  about  to  start  others  at  Alnwick  and  West  Hartlepool. 
The  sales  amounted  to  ;^3o,  and  £z\  were  paid  in  wages. 
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MASSAGE    BY    THE    BLIND    IN    JAPAN, 

By  Mr.  TADASU   YOSHIMOTO. 


The  Blind  in  Japan  have  been  trained  from  time 
immemorial,  in  Massage,  Acupuncture  and  Music,  and  up  to  very 
recently  none  but  the  Blind,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  engaged  in 
the  above  occupations.  Of  late,  however,  seeing  people  have 
entered  into  the  same  arena  as  the  Blind,  and  the  competition  is 
in  consequence  becoming  a  keen  one. 

To  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of 
Massage,  pupils  spend  from  three  to  five  years  at  the  schools 
for  the  Blind.  It  is,  however,  imperative  for  each  such  pupil 
to  have  received,  prior  to  his  taking  up  Massage,  a  good  general 
education.  When  found  efficient  in  Massage,  the  blind  student 
either  accepts  a  post  in  one  of  the  Blind  Schools  or  starts 
business  on  his  ovv'n  account.  His  vocation  then,  if  betakes  the 
latter,  becomes  like  that  of  a  doctor,  daily  receiving  or  visiting 
patients  as  the  case  may  be.  So  instead  of  being  a  burden  to 
society,  he  is  well  able  to  support  himself  Massage  is  also 
taught  by  private  masters  who  take  apprentices,  the  years  of 
apprenticeship  ranging  from  three  to  seven  according  to  their 
ages.  They  receive  no  education  there,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
get  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  their  condition  is  no  better  than  that 
of  a  day  labourer.  These  poor  apprentices  are  sent  out  each 
evening  by  their  masters  to  shout  in  the  streets  for  patients.  It 
is,  indeed,  heartrending  to  hear  their  melancholy  cries  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  particularly  on  a  cold  winter  night. 

In  Yokohama,  for  example,  with  a  population  of  close  on 
half  a  million,  there  are  about  looo  men  and  women  engaged  in 
Massage,  400  of  them  belonging  to  a  guild,  500  working  on  their 
own  account,  the  other  100  being  sighted  people 

Here  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  and  fitting  as  a 
conclusion  to  this  subject  to  give  a  short  resume  of  the  steps 
taken  in  former  times  respecting  the  welfare  of  the  Japanese 
Blind. 

In  the  year  800  A.D.  blind  officers  were  appointed  as 
attendants  to  the  blind  members  of  the  Royal  family. 
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After  this,  many  officers  were  appointed  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  The  chief  officer  called  "Sokengyo  "  was 
appointed  in  Kyoto,  then  the  capital  of  Japan,  whilst  the  others 
named  "Kengyo"  were  allotted  a  province  each.  There  was 
also  a  poor  rate  levied  throughout  the  country  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  Blind  were  only  to  pay  a  small  fee  to  the  Guild  of  their  own 
locality.  We  may  say  that  the  Blind  were  very  well  cared  for,. 
so  much  so  that  we  read  of  blind  people  in  those  days  carrying  on 
the  trade  of  money  lenders. 

In  the  year  1870  a  great  change  was  made,  the  Government 
abolishing  the  posts  of  officers  for  the  Blind  and  doing  away 
altogether  with  the  poor  rate  for  them.  This,  cruel  as  it  may 
appear,  has  been  a  great  blessing  in  disguise,  for  under  the  old 
regime  the  Blind  were  always  objects  of  pity,  and  in  fact  were  in 
the  long  run  killed  with  kindness.  Under  present  conditions 
however,  they  are  sympathized  with  and  helped  to  help  them- 
selves, much  to  their  improvement  as  useful  members  of  society. 

The  year  1878  saw  the  erection  of  the  first  Blind  and  Dumb 
School  in  Kyoto,  and  the  opening  of  a  Blind  and  Dumb  School 
in  Tokyo  soon  followed.  To-day  Japan  boasts  of  four  Blind 
Schools  and  seven  Blind  and  Dumb  Schools. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  print  here  the  translation  of  a  song 
composed  by  a  blind  boy  named  Akika  Nakamura,  a  pupil  of  the 
Tokyo  Blind  and  Dumb  School. 

Happy     Age. 

1  Happy  is  this  age, 

A  life  not  inferior  to  others  we  lead, 
Forsaken  though  we  were  before. 

2  Noble  is  this  age, 

We  hear  though  deaf,  we  see  though  blind. 

No  less  than  others  we  work  in  the  garden  of  knowledge. 

3  We  walk  in  the  bustling  turmoil  of  life  like  others. 
And  work  day  by  day  in  the  garden  of  knowledge, 
Happy  indeed  we  are  by  the  great  favour  of  our  age. 


2q+ 
RECENT     LITERATURE. 


During  the   past  three  months  the   following    works  have 

"teen   stereotyped   in   Braille  by  the   British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  33,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

Brooke,  Stopford  A.,  M.A.  g    ^ 

Primer  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. .  .          . .          . .  33 

„                  „                  „            vol.  ii.             .  .          . .  3     9 

(probably  complete  in  3  vols.) 

Creighton,  The  Rev.  M.,  M.A.,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  4     6 

Doyle,  Conan,  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  vol.  vi.  4     o 

(two  complete  stories). 
Euclid,  vol.  iv.  (containing  Theorems  and  Examples  on 

Books  3  and  4)             . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  26 

Eyffe,  C.  A.,  M.A.,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i 33 

»                 »                 „             „         vol.  ii 30 

(probably  complete  in  3  vols.) 
Pattison,  Mark,  English  Sonnets  of  Milton,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  (interpointec^     ..          ..          ..  3    10 


•Canticles   and    Hymns    of    the    Church,     Pointed     for 

Chanting           . .          .  .          .  .          .  .          . .          .  .  16 

Selections  from  Elijah,  Nos.  20,  21,  25,  29  and  35,  each  o     5 

Nos.  27,  32,  36,  37  and  39,      „  03 
„                 „              Nos.  30  and  31,  and  41  continued 

Quartettes,     . .          . .     each  o     4 

„                 „              Nos.  40  and  41  and  42   . .        „  06 

No.  22      . .          . .          . .        „  08 


In   Moon's  type  by  Moon's  Society,    104,   Queen's   Road, 


Brig-hton  :- 


s.    d. 


Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  vol.  v.       .  .  . .  . .  30 

John  Halifax  Gentleman  (second  edition),  vol.  ii.  . .  46 

Life  of  Christ,  by  Dr.  Stalker,  in  4  vols,  each     . .  .  .  46 

Daniel  Quorm,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pease,  in  4  vols,  each  3     o 

Marmion,  vol.  i.       . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  46 

Large  size  type,  St.  John,  Chap,  xvi         . .  . .  . .  010 

St.  John  in  Ningpo,  2  vols.  . .  . .  . .  . .  54 

One  hundred  Texts  in  Ningpo      . .  . .  . .  . .  i    10 

Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  2qs,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
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EDITORIAL. 


On  page  304  are  set  forth  the  preliminary  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  for  the  Conference  on  April  22nd,  23rd 
and  24th,  which  is  being  organised  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Gardner  Trust.  The  subjects  selected  for  discussion  and  the 
names  of  the  experts  who  have  undertaken  to  write  Papers 
form  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Conference  will  be  of  a  most 
interesting  character. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  friendly  discussion  may  be  the 
means  of  arriving  at  a  practical  solution  of  some  of  the  perplexing 
problems,  and  that  the  result  of  holding  the  Conference  may  be 
of  real  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  Blind. 

Intending  subscribers  to  "  The  Blind  "  are  reminded  that 
their  subscriptions  (is.  2d.)  for  the  current  year  are  now  due,  as 
payments  should  be  made  in  advance. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


NOTES. 

I.  It  is  with  the  greatest  possible  regret  that  we  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  T.  R.  Armitage,  which  took  place  in 
her  75th  year,  on  Sunday,  November  3rd,  at  32,  Cambridge 
Square,  Hyde  Park,  W.  The  first  part  of  the  funeral  service  was 
held  at  St.  John's  Church,  Paddington,  at  3  p.m.,  on  November 
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6th,  and  there  were  many  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends  present, 
including   several  blind  persons,    whose    sincere   affection   and 
respect     she    had    won.       A    short    appropriate    address    was 
given,  and  the  hymns  sung  were,   "  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee," 
which  was  a   very    favourite  one  of  Dr.  Armitage's,  and  "  For 
ever  with  the  Lord."     The  hymns  and  chants  were  most  impres- 
sively rendered  by  the  choir  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  accompanied  on  the  organ  with  much  feeling  by  Miss 
Lucas,  a   blind   instructress   at  the   College,   who   also   played 
the   Dead  March   in  Saul  at  the  end  of  the  service,  after  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  had  been  sung.      In  the  evening  the  body    was 
taken   across   to    Ireland    for   interment   there.      In  the    death 
of  Mrs.  Armitage,  the  Blind  have  lost  not  only  a  great  benefac- 
tress, but  a  true  friend.     She  worthily  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  her  late  husband.  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  who  was  called  "  The 
Friend  of  the  Blind,"  and  she  always  had  a  warm,  sympathetic  and 
responsive  heart  for  them   in    their  many  and  complex  trials. 
She  was  never  weary  in  aiding  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability 
with   her   valuable   advice   and    large-hearted    liberality.      The 
world  knew   little   or    nothing  of  her    generosity,    because    her 
gifts  were  always  made  with  quiet  Christian  unostentatiousness. 
She  continued  the  work  of  the    "  British    and    Foreign    Blind 
Association,"  inaugurated  by,  and  so  dear  to  the  heart  of,  her 
husband,  with  intense  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  with  large  bene- 
factions, knowing  of  what  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Blind  this 
Society  has  been.     We  earnestly  hope  that  many  may  be  stirred 
by  her  noble  example  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  which 
she  served  so  well. 


2.  Mr.  H.  F.  Lane,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  took 
his  degree  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  is  now  in  a  solicitor's 
office  in  Bradford. 


3.  At  the  Government  Examination,  held  in  July  last,  the 
following  students  passed  at  the  Smith  Training  College  for  the 
Blind. 

Teachers'  Certificates  : — Second  year.     The  Misses  Louisa 
Robertson,  and    Lily    Steele  ;    Messrs.    John    Wright,  and  Geo. 
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Whittleton.      First  year.    The  Misses  Edith  Ascoli,  Kate  Green- 
slade,  Eleanor  Harris,  Phoebe  Schofieid,  and  Louisa  Marston. 

Miss  Ellen  Wiley,  Acting  Teacher  at  the  Newcastle  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  Miss  Margaret  Morrison,  Teacher  at  the 
Liverpool  School,  also  passed  their  second  year's  Examination. 


4.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  at  Leatherhead,  was  laid  on 
November  13th,  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Christian.  There  was  a 
large  and  influential  gathering,  and,  owing  to  the  excellent 
arrangements,  all  passed  off  very  well,  notwithstanding  the 
threatening  weather.  There  was  a  special  train  from  Waterloo 
Station  for  the  invited  guests.  The  Princess  on  arrival  was 
received  by  the  Building  Committee,  and  conducted  to  the 
reception  tent,  where  several  presentations  were  made,  and  then 
to  the  large  marquee  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place. 
Major-General  J.  E.  D.  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  read 
an  address  to  the  Princess,  in  which  he  said  that  "  in  rearing  this 
building,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  include   every   known 

excellence   in   the   education    of  the   blind The 

School  will  accommodate  200  pupils,  and  the  building  is  so 
designed  that  it  will  readily  lend  itself  to  enlargement  as  the 
demand  becomes  felt."  After  the  address,  a  song  of  welcome, 
composed  and  set  to  music  by  pupils,  and  a  hymn,  were  sung  by 
the  school  choir ;  and  then,  after  a  prayer  had  been  offered  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the 
Princess.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  proposed,  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Utterton,  who  has  been  Vicar  of  Leatherhead  for  25  years, 
seconded  the  following  resolution,  which  was  duly  carried : 
"  That  this  meeting  earnestly  prays  that  every  blessing  may  rest 
upon  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  in  its  new  home  at 
Leatherhead,  and  all  present  will  use  every  endeavour  to  promote 
its  success  and  prosperity."  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Her  Royal 
Highness  was  proposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Savory,  Bart.,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Causton,  M.P.,  and  carried  amid  great  applause.  The 
following  is  the  inscription  on  the  foundation  stone  :  "  This 
stone  was  laid  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VII. 


by  H.R.H.  Princess  Helena  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria,  who  was  for  64  years  patron  of  this  Institution. 
Nov.  13th,  1 90 1."  The  buildings  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
erection,  and  are  of  red  brick  with  stone  facings. 


5.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Raison  were  appointed  in 
November,  master  and  matron  respectively,  at  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum. 


6.  Mr.  Gilbert  Hardabeck,  of  Belfast,  has  again  been 
successful  in  the  competitions  of  the  "  Feis  Cecil,"  at  Dublin. 
His  Cantata,  the  "  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,"  was  awarded  the  First 
Prize  by  Dr.  E.  Prout. 

7.  Miss  Olga  Kuntze,  who  received  her  training  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  was  one  of  26  candidates 
examined  on  September  30th  for  the  Mendelssohn  prize  of  1,500 
marks,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  at  Berlin.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a  blind  person  has  competed  at  the  Academy,  and 
though  she  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  first  prize,  her  organ 
playing  was  so  good  that  she  was  awarded  one  of  the  three  smaller 
prizes  of  200  marks,  and  was  warmly  complimented  on  her  per- 
formances by  Professor  Joachim  and  the  other  professors  who 
conducted  the  examinations.  We  heartily  congratulate  Miss 
Kuntze  on  her  success. 


8.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  announce 
that  Miss  Edith  G.  Wood,  who  has  been  trained  as  a  Gardner 
Scholar,  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  at  the  Birmingham  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  has  obtained  a  situation  as  a  typist,  with  the 
Remington  Typewriting  Company.  We  believe  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  blind  person  has  worked  in  this  capacity  amongst, 
and  on  the  same  conditions  as,  sighted  people.  Miss  Wood 
has  our  heartiest  good  wishes  for  her  success. 


9.  A  tablet  has  recently  been  placed  in  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  by  the  widow  of  the  late  W.  F. 
Schweir,  Mus.  Bac,  F.C.O.,  L.R.A.M. 
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Mr.  Schweir  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  of  the  College,  and 
also  the  first  to  play  with  an  orchestra ;  the  concert  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Hans  von  Bulow,  at  St.  James'  Hall.  When 
Schweir  left  the  College  in  1882,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Organist  and  Choirmaster  at  Christ  Church,  High  Barnet. 
He  gained  a  large  teaching  connection,  and  formed  a  Choral 
Society.  During  his  residence  in  Barnet,  he  was  the  leader  in 
musical  matters,  and  many  excellent  concerts  were  given  under 
his  baton.  After  thirteen  years  hard  work,  a  serious  illness 
compelled  him  to  give  up,  and  he  died  of  phthisis,  April  1901, 
aged  37. 


10.  The  Commitiee  of  the  Gardner  Trust  have  issued  a 
succinct  account  of  the  assistance  given  by  them  to  the  Blind 
during  igoi.  This  account  appeared  in  the  limes,  Morning 
Post,  Daily  Telegraph,  and  Standard  of  January  iith,  and  is 
preceded  by  a  reference  to  the  Conference  now  being  organised 
by  the  Committee,  and  to  be  held  in  April  next. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  disbursements  sanctioned 
during  1901  :  — 

(i.)  £\,oii  towards  the  board  and  tuition  of  106  scholars  at 
various  Colleges  and  Institutions,  including  three 
Scholarships  at  Oxford  and  one  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versities, of  the  value  of  ;^6o  each. 

(2.)  ^2,860  to  225  pensioners.  There  are  27  pensioners  at 
/  20,  68  at  ^15,  and  130  at  ^10  a  year. 

{.l-^  ^i>9io  to  29  Institutions  and  Societies  for  building 
purposes,  general  expenses,  &c. 

(4.)  ;^776  towards  the  fees  for  the  instruction  of  62  pupils 
above  the  age  of  16  years  at  various  schools  and 
workshops. 

(5.)  £  429  to  67  individuals  for  assistance  in  starting,  or 
carrying  on,  their  trades  as  pianoforte  tuners,  basket 
makers,  mat  makers,  chair  caners,  &c. 

Leaflets  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  can  be  obtained  gratis 
on  application  at  the  Office,  53,  Victoria  Street.  London,  S.W. 
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1 1 .  The  work  of  the  National  Lending  Library  for  the 
Blind,  114,  Belsize  Road,  N.W.,  has  increased  so  much  lately, 
that  an  Assistant  Secretary  was  appointed  last  month.  A  special 
"  Blind  Writers'  Fund "  has  also  been  formed,  chiefly  by  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Dow,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  more  blind 
writers  of  books  for  the  Library. 


12.  The  Committee  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
Bradford,  have  decided  to  extend  their  present  premises  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  ;^i,5oo.  The  new  building  will  be  five  stories 
high,  and  will  provide  accommodation  for  20  additional  blind 
workers.  The  Scheme  was  warmly  taken  up  at  the  "  Founders' 
Meeting,"  in  November  last.  At  that  meeting,  Mr.  Stainsby 
gave  an  address  on  type-writing,  and  the  new  shorthand  Braille 
system,  and  Mr.  Myers  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  its 
utility. 


13.  A  revised  draft  of  the  new  scheme  for  the  management 
of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  was  issued  last  month  from  the 
Office  of  the  Charity  Commission.  When  the  scheme  comes 
into  operation — but  we  understand  that  probably  further  amend- 
ments will  be  made  in  it — the  Trustees  will  have  a  much  more 
extended  sphere  for  benefiting  the  Blind  of  all  ages  and  in 
various  ways. 


14.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  a  Public  Meeting  was  held 
in  Stoke-on-Trent,  on  October  28th,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
workshops  for  the  Blind,  and  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  :  "That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  scheme  for 
providing  classes  and  workshops  to  enable  the  Blind  of  North 
Staffordshire  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  trade,  and  so  after- 
wards be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  ;  and  that  this  meeting  pledges 
itself  to  support  such  scheme."  The  opening  of  the  proposed 
workshops  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  pupils,  who  have  to 
leave  the  Institution  under  the  North  Staffordshire  Joint  School 
Authority  at  the  age  of  16.  The  initial  expenses  are  estimated 
at  ;^ioo,  and  this  sum  was  practically  raised  at  the  meeting.     The 
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cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  workshop  is  estimated  at  ;^300  to  £3$'^ 
a  year,  and  we  understand  that  a  large  portion  of  this  amount 
has  already  been  promised  for  tlie  first  two  years.  It  is  intended 
to  rent  a  building  at  Hanley  for  two  years,  where  12  children  can 
be  trained  and  employed  in  basket  and  brush  making. 


15.  A  large  meeting  was  held  last  November  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Wakefield,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress,  in 
support  of  the  workshops  for  the  Blind,  recently  opened  at  158, 
Westgate.  There  are  about  60  blind  people  in  the  district. 
A  Sub-committee  was  formed  to  manage  the  workshops  and  to 
raise  for  that  object  about  ;^ioo  a  year.  These  workshops  are  a 
development  of  the  Wakefield  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  by  Miss  E. 
Fennell. 


1 6.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Huddersfield  Blind  Society 
was  held  in  October,  and  special  reference  was  made  to  a  work- 
shop recently  opened  for  men.  It  was  hoped  that  before  long 
a  suitable  room  would  be  found  where  blind  women  could  be 
employed. 

17.  At  the  Birmingham  Institution,  a  potter's  wheel  has 
been  recently  constructed,  and  we  can  bear  witness  to  the  eager 
enjoyment  with  which  the  children  receive  their  lessons  on  the 
wheel,  and  the  fascination  it  has  for  them  when  moulding  the  clay 
into  various  shapes.  The  introduction  of  this  wheel  is  likely  to 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  children,  by  giving  them  accurate 
ideas  of  form. 


18.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  one  of  our  readers  for  kindly 
sparing  a  copy  of  No.  4  of  "  The  Blind  "  to  send  Mr.  Molden- 
hauer,  as  requested  in  paragraph  No.  22  of  last  number.  We 
are  now  asked  by  Mr.  S.  Corbett,  Mus.  Doc,  Malbank  Grove, 
Nantwich,  to  enquire  whether  he  can  purchase  a  copy  of  No.  i, 
in  order  to  complete  his  set.  No.  t  has  been  out  of  print  for  a 
long  time,  but  if  anyone  can  spare  a  copy,  please  write  direct  to 
Dr.  Corbett. 
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19-  On  November  22nd,  new  dining  and  recreation  rooms, 
built  at  a  cost  of  ;^i,9oo,  were  opened  in  connection  with  the 
Belfast  Workshops  for  the  Blind.  The  workshops  were  started 
just  30  years  ago  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  with  ten  blind 
persons,  of  whom  three  are  still  alive  and  at  work  at  the  Institu- 
tion. Now  1 10  are  given  constant  employment,  and,  as  many  of 
them  live  at  some  distance  from  the  workshops,  the  new  buildings 
will  be  convenient  for  dining  in.  During  the  past  30  years 
;^4o,ooo  have  been  paid  in  wages  to  the  Blind.  Almost  all  the 
Irish  contract  for  the  large  baskets  used  by  the  Post  Office  for 
carrying  the  Parcel  Post,  has  been  given  to  the  Institution. 


20.  An  excellent  appeal,  in  a  booklet  most  artistically 
illustrated  by  A.  C.  S.  Bloxham,  is  being  circulated  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Birmingham,  in 
order  to  raise  ;^2o,ooo  for  a  new  Kindergarten  School. 


21.  The  following  books  in  Braille  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  Free  Library  at  Oxford  : — Bagehot's  "  Physics  and 
Politics."  Bosanquet's  "Essentials  of  Logic."  Stubbs' "Coming 
of  the  Friars."  Adam  Smith's  "Colonies."  Lock's  "St.  Paul, 
the  Master-builder."  Pullen's  "Christian  Doctrine."  Greenidge's 
"  Constitutional  History  of  Greece,"  first  three  vols.  Goldsmith's 
"Citizen  of  the  World,"  first  two  vols.  Holland's  "Elements  of 
Jurisprudence,"  vol  v.,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  Greek. 


22.  The  16th  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  School  for 
the  Blind  at  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  has  been  kindly 
sent  us,  and  is  very  interesting.  Over  ;i{^2o,ooo  have  been  paid 
to  the  Blind  during  the  16  years.  The  sales  during  the  last  year 
amounted  to  ^'4,947,  and  the  57  blind  workers  received  ^2,405. 
Most  encouraging  reports  are  given  of  old  pupils,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  maintaining  themselves,  and  in  many  cases  supporting 
families  as  well. 

A  Department  for  publishing  Books  and  a  Monthly  Magazine 
in  Braille  type  has  been  started  in  connection  with  the  School, 
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The  labour  of  setting  type,  machining  and  binding  of  books 
will  be  done  by  blind  operatives.  The  new  Magazine,  entitled 
"  Morning,"  will  consist  of  60  pages,  and  the  subscription  is 
I2S.  a  year,  post  free.  The  first  number  will  appear  this  month, 
and  will  contain,  as  a  serial,  the  Australian  Bush  Story,  "Paving 
the  Way."  We  congratulate  Mr.  Hendry,  the  Manager  of  the 
School,  for  having  introduced  Braille  printing  into  Australia. 
Hitherto  books  have  been  transcribed  bv  hand  onlv. 


23.  An  International  Congress  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Blind,  under  the  distinguished  patronage  of  H.M.  Leopold  II., 
King  of  Belgium,  will  be  held  from  August  6th  to  loth,  in  the 
"  Palais  des  Academies,"  Brussels.  Visits  to  Schools  for  the 
Blind  will  take  place  during  the  Congress,  and  articles  used  in 
in  the  intellectual,  musical  and  professional  teaching  of  the 
Blind  will  be  exhibited.  A  contribution  of  8s.  is  fixed  for 
members,  to  each  of  whom  a  printed  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  will  be  sent. 


24.  Dr.  Dussard  has  invented  a  new  instrument  for  writing 
Braille,  and  it  is  thought  very  highly  of  in  Paris.  Dr.  Laborde 
says  it  constitutes  "  a  revolution  in  the  processes  of  writing." 
The  chief  advantage,  which  is  admittedly  a  very  great  one,  is  that 
by  the  machine  one  writes  from  left  to  right,  and  therefore  the 
Blind  can  read  and  correct  immediately  what  they  have  written 
without  taking  the  paper  off  the  writing  board.  In  fact  the 
Braille  dots  are  formed  from  underneath  the  paper,  instead  of 
from  above.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
of  the  boards,  and  only  give  the  information  about  them  which 
has  appeared  in  various  newspapers. 


25.  Jules  Verne,  who  has  given  so  much  enjoyment  by  his 
well-known  novels  to  ver)'  many  of  his  readers,  has  become 
blind.  And  the  same  affliction  has  fallen  on  the  Baroness  de 
Rhaden,  the  famous  circus-rider  in  days  gone  by,  who  is  now 
living  at  Boulogne  with  her  father,  in  very  straitened  circum- 
stances. Her  husband,  who  was  of  an  intensely  jealous 
disposition,  fought  several  duels,  and  died  suddenly  in  1897. 
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THE     APRIL     CONFERENCE. 


The  arrangements  for  the  Conference,  now  being 
organised  by  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner  Trust,  in  regard  to 
matters  relating  to  the  BUnd,  are  well  advanced. 

The  Conference  will  be  held  on  April  22nd,  23rd  and  24th, 
in  the  Hoare  Memorial  Hall,  at  the  Church  House,  West- 
minster. This  is  a  central  and  convenient  position.  The 
entrance  to  the  Church  House  is  from  Great  Smith  Street, 
which  leads  off  Victoria  Street,  just  opposite  the  Westminster 
Pala  ;e  Hotel.  There  is  a  constant  stream  of  omnibuses  passing 
up  and  down  Victoria  Street  from  all  parts  of  London,  and 
St.  James  Park  and  Westminster  Bridge  Stations  on  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  are  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the 
Church  House. 

The  Conference  will  be  preceded  on  Monday,  April  21st,  at 
8  p.m.,  by  a  Service  at  Belgrave  Chapel  (Church  of  England), 
Halkin  Street,  off  Belgrave  Square,  on  the  kind  invitation  of 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  M.A.,  the  Incumbent.  The  Service 
will  be  conducted  entirely  by  those  who  are  blind — the  officiating 
clergy  and  the  members  of  the  choir  all  lieing  blind. 

The  Committee  of  the  Gardner  Trust  have  appointed  a 
Consultative  Committee  of  eleven  members  outside  their  own 
number  to  assist  in  arranging  details  in  connection  with  the 
Conference,  and  the  result  is  that  the  following  arrangements 
(liable  to  slight  alterations)  have  been  decided  on  : — 

The  Six  Meetings  will  be  held  as  follows  : — 

Tuesday,  April  22nd,  10  a.m.  to  i  p.m.  Chairman  :  The  Ri2^ht 
Hon.  The  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton,  late 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c. 
Education. — "The  higher  education  of  the  Blind,"  jy  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Reader  in  English  Literature  of 
the  University  of  Durham. 
„  "  Provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  Blind  on 

attaining  1 6  years  of  age,  and  of  those  going 
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blind  after  that  age,  having  regard   to  the 

Act  of  1893,"  ^y  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe, 

C.B.,  late  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools. 
2  to  5  p.m.     Chairman  :    Mr.  Alfred  C.  Cronin, 

F.S.A.,  Master  of  the  Clothworkers  Company, 

1899  and  1900. 
„  "  Provision  for  "  defective  "  blind  children,"  by 

Mr.  C.   S.  Loch,   Secretary  of  the  Charity 

Organisation  Society. 
„  "  Physical  training  of  the  Blind,"  by  Dr.  F.  J. 

Campbell,  Principal  of  the   Royal   Normal 

College  for  the  Blind. 

Wednesday,  April  23rd,  10  a.m.  to  i  p.m.  Chairman  :  Mr. 
W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Chairman  of  the  Gardner 
Trust  for  the  Blind. 

Professions  and  Trades.—"  Professions  and  Trades  best 
adapted  for  the  Blind,  including  those  not 
usually  practised,  and  the  best  means  of 
helping  the  Blind  to  carry  on  the  trades  for 
which  they  have  been  trained,"  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stainsby,  General  Superintendent 
and  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 
„  "  Most  approved  methods  of  conducting  work- 

shops, including  the  question  of  wages,  and 
of  providing  lodging  accommodation  for  the 
workers,"  by  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  Princi- 
pal of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind, 
South  wark. 
2  to  5  p.m.  Chairman :  The  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Kinnaird,  a  Trustee,  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  of  the  Gardner  Trust  for  the 
Blind. 

Literature. — "  The  need  of  more  and  cheaper  Literature  for 
the  Blind,"  in  Braille  type,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Hirst,  of  Whitby ;  and  in  Moon's  type,  by 
Miss  Moon,  the  daughter  of  the  inventor  of 
the  type. 
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"Uniform  Braille  System,"  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Illingworth,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West  Craigmillar, 
Edinburgh. 

Thursday,  April  24th,  10  a.m.  to  i  p.m.     Chairman  : 

The  Aged  Blind. — "  Provision  for  the  aged  by  means  of 
pensions,  homes,  or  otherwise,"  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Gardner  Trust. 

"Statistics  concerning  Blindness,"  by  Mr.  Regi- 
nald MacLeod,  C.B.,  Registrar-General. 

"  Home  Teaching  Societies,"  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Bainbrigge,  Secretary  to  the  London  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind. 
2  to  5  p.m.     Chairman  : 

General. — "  Greater  solidarity  and  interchange  of  opinion 
among  Institutions,  the  need  of  a  Central 
Bureau,  and  uniform  plan  of  keeping  ac- 
counts," by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Bradford  Institution  for 
the  BHnd. 

"Prevention  of  Blindness,"  by  Mr.  R.  Brudenell 
Carter,  F.R  C.S.,  Consulting  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 

"  Intermarriage  of  blind  persons,"  by  Mr.  R.  N. 
Hartley,  M.B.,  B.S.  (London),  Hon.  Surgeon 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  to  the  Schools  for  the  Blind,  at 
Leeds. 

On  Friday,  April  25th,  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
visits  to  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  and  near  London. 

The  readers  of  papers  will  be  allowed  twenty  minutes,  and 
speakers  will  be  limited  to  ten  minutes,  but  this  period  may  be 
extended  ^in  special  cases  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
meeting. 
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No  formal  resolutions  will  be  moved,  but  papers  will  be 
read  and  discussions  thereon  will  follow. 

Mr.  Maurice  Myers,  the  blind  stenographer,  has  been 
engaged  to  make  a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings,  which 
will  subsequently  be  printed. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  arrangements  made  so  far,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner  Trust  are  using 
every  endeavour  to  make  the  Conference  a  success.  To  ensure 
this,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  full  discussion 
on  each  paper,  and  the  Committee,  therefore,  hope  that  the 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  will  be  adequately  represented.  When 
everything  is  finally  settled,  a  circular  giving  full  information 
will  be  issued.     Admission  will  be  by  card  of  invitation  only. 


INSTITUTIONS     AND     SOCIETIES. 


Leeds.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Leeds  United  Institution 

for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  held  on 
October  28th,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and  the  25th 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended  June  30th  last  was  adopted. 
Fifty  blind  workers  and  five  deaf  mutes  have  been  employed,  and 
the  sales  amounted  to  ;^6,86i.  There  was  a  loss  on  the  working 
of  the  basket,  caning,  and  mat  departments,  amounting  in  all  to 
£1 19,  and  a  profit  on  the  brush  department  of  £iSS-  The  total 
deficiency  for  the  year  was  ;^40o.  The  wages  paid  to  the  blind 
and  deaf  during  the  year  amounted  to  ^1,282,  and  £^1^  in 
addition  were  dispersed  by  way  of  pensions,  (&c.  There  are  the 
names  of  407  blind  people  on  the  register  of  the  Visiting  and 
Relief  Society.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  a  Sick  Society  managed 
by  the  blind  workers  themselves,  with  a  balance  of  ;^i5i  in  hand. 
A  sub-committee  visited  several  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
and  have  issued  a  valuable  report  in  regard  to  the  difficult  question 
of  finding  suitable  employment  for  the  Blind  on  leaving  school. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed  at  the  Conference 
to  be  held  in  April,  we  hope  that  the  Leeds  Institution  will  be 
largely  represented. 
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London.  The   North    London    Homes  for  blind   men   and 

women,  77,  Hanley  Road,  Crouch  Hill,  London,  N., 
founded  in  1880,  held  its  21st  Annual  Meeting  in  its  own  Jubilee 
Hall,  on  the  5th  of  June  last.  In  the  Annual  Report  which  was 
then  adopted,  it  is  stated  that  during  the  21  years,  zqz  blind  men 
and  women  have  found  shelter  in  the  Homes,  including  loi  who 
are  now  there,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  had  outlived  all 
their  relatives  and  friends.  The  Homes  consist  of  six  freehold 
houses  and  a  Jubilee  Hall,  held  by  trustees  in  perpetuity  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Blind,  and  cost  nearly/^i  2,000.  There  is  a  Branch 
Home  at  Southend-on-Sea,  where  the  Blind,  the  partially  Blind, 
and  their  guides  are  received. 

Nottingham.  The  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Chaucer 
Street,  Nottingham,  instituted  in  1843,  has  issued 
its  57th  Report  for  the  year  ended  March  31st  last.  The  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  on  June  26th,  when  the  report  was  read  and 
adopted.  On  March  31st  there  were  56  indoor  and  27  outdoor 
pupils,  and  35  adult  pupils  and  workers.  The  sales  in  the  indus- 
trial department  amounted  to  ^4,713,  being  nearly  ;^6oo  more 
than  the  preceding  year,  and  it  is  certainly  very  satisfactory  to 
hear  "  that  a  slight  profit  has  been  made  in  every  department." 
This  result  must  be  most  gratifying  to  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Pine,  who,  as  the  committee  say,  "  has  been  as  successful  in  his 
efforts  for  the  progress  of  the  Institution  as  he  has  been  unweary- 
ing." The  Inspector  in  his  report  also  states,  "  Mr.  Pine,  as 
usual,  exercises  an  excellent  control  over  this  most  serviceable 
institution."  We  hope  that  at  the  Conference  to  be  held  in  April 
next,  Mr.  Pine  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  valuable  hints  as  to 
the  best  way  of  carrying  on  a  workshop  for  the  Blind  without 
monetary  loss.  The  educational  work  of  this  institution  has  now 
been  discontinued,  and  henceforth  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
will  be  directed  to  the  technical  training  and  the  industrial 
employment  of  the  Blind  above  16  years  of  age.  The  sum  of 
£%t>  1  was  paid  to  blind  workers  and  the  profit  on  trading  amounted 
to  £\'2.'].  Grants  of  wool,  willows,  &c.,  at  a  cost  of  £b(i  were 
made  to  old  pupils.     A  legacy  of  ;^ioo  was  received.     The  report 
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is  nicely  illustrated  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  very  practical 
suggestions  to  the  parents  of  blind  children,  especially  in  regard 
to  purulent  ophthalmia. 

York.  The    Annual    Meeting   of  the    Governors    of    the 

Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  (instituted  1833), 
was  held  on  October  25th,  when  the  Dean  of  York  j- resided. 
The  Report  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1900,  was 
adopted,  and  the  following  important  resolution  was  also  passed : 
"  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  offer  the  friends  of  the 
Blind  in  any  town  in  Yorkshire  not  containing  any  workshop  for 
the  Blind,  and  in  which  may  be  established  to  their  satisfaction 
a  workshop  for  the  Blind,  a  percentage  on  each  or  all  of  the 
following  sums  of  money  : — (./)  The  first  cost  of  such  establish- 
ment ;  (3)  The  annual  subscriptions  ;  and  (c)  The  gross  earnings 
of  such  a  workshop."  In  the  report  is  given  a  resolution,  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Managing  Committee,  in  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle's  devoted  services  at  the  Institution. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood  has  been  appointed  in  his  room,  as  superin- 
tendent. The  number  of  children  in  the  school  on  Dec.  31st 
was  67  (42  boys  and  25  girls),  and  23  outmates,  viz.,  14  basket- 
makers,  8  brush-makers,  and  i  mat-maker.  The  legacies 
amounted  to  ;^2,578  ;  and  the  trade  receipts  to  £z,()()6,  exclusive 
of  ;^474  from  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  at  Scar- 
borough, which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Institution  and  has  eight 
inmates.  ^^828  were  paid  to  blind  workers,  and  ^173  to  blind 
teachers  and  assistants;  ^116  were  granted  to  former  pupils. 
The  Committee  founded  a  workshop  at  Middlesborough  in  i8q8, 
where  four  men  and  one  woman  are  employed,  and  have  also 
assisted  in  the  initial  expenses  in  workshops  recently  started  at 
Wakefield  and  at  Huddersfield.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  in  the 
report  suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  of  infants,  and  also  practical  hints  to  parents  of  blind 
children. 
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RECENT     LITERATURE. 


During  the  past  few  months  the  following  works  have 
been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  33,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 


Brooke,  Stopford  A.,  M.A. 

Primer  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. .  . 
„  „  „  vol.  ii. 

»  „  „  vol.  iii. 

„  „  „  vol.  iv.  (completion) 

Carroll    Lewis,    Alice  in  Wonderland  (interpointed), 

2  vols.     .  . 
Fouque,  La  Motte,  Undine,  in  z  vols. 
Hall  &  Stevens'  Euclid,  vol.  iv.      . . 

vol.  v 

Fyffe,  C.  A.,  M.A.,  History  of  Greece,  in  3  vols. 
Table  of  Weights  and  Measures     . . 
Guide  to  Map  of  Africa 


s.  d. 
3  3 
9 

3 
o 


o 
o 
6 

2  3 
9  6 
0  9 
0   10 


Chopin  Studies,  op.  10  (Selections  Nos.  i,  3,  4,  6  &  10)  i     9 
„        op.  25             „     Nos.  4,  5,  6, 8,  10  &  11)  I    10 
Watson,  Edward,  A.R.C.O.,  The  Braille  Musical  Nota- 
tion.    A  Text  Book,  complete  in  2  vols.      . .          . .  50 


In  Moon's  type  by  Moon's  Society,    104,   Queen's  Road, 

Brighton:—  g_    ^_ 

John  Gilpin  . .  , .  . .  . .  . .  , .  07^ 

John  Halifax  Gentleman  (2nd  edition),  vol.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  each  4     6 

Marmion,  vol.  i.  &  ii.  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  „  46 

Ningpo,  Primer        . .  . .  , .  . .  . .  ..26 

Other  books  are  in  preparation. 


Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  2q=    Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
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APRIL  19th,   1902. 

All  communications  for  the  next  number  must  be  sent  on  or  before 
June  24th,  to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Hon.  Editor,  53,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

The  Editor  does  not  of  necessity  identify  himself  with  opinions  which 
may  be  expressed  in  the  signed  articles  or  in  letters  of  correspondents,  and 
the  right  is  reserved  of  not  printing  any  letter  which  may  seem  not  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  a  discussion  likely  to  be  profitable.  Letters  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Copies  of  this  Paper,  price  3d.  each,  or  3jd.  post  free,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Editor. 


EDITORIAL. 


This  number  is  being  issued  on  the  eve  of  the  Conference, 
which  promises  to  be  well  attended  and  to  be  of  an  interesting 
nature.  Three  papers  will  be  read  by  blind  experts,  and 
representative  blind  men  and  women  will  be  present.  Extracts 
from  the  full  prospectus  are  given  in  this  number,  which,  on 
account  of  the  Conference,  is  issued  a  week  before  its  usual 
time,  and  it  is  well  to  note,  in  order  that  no  one  may  be 
disappointed,  that  admission  to  the  meetings  is  by  card  only, 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner's  Trust,  with  the  holder's 
name  written  on  it.  Anyone  who  has  not  yet  received  his  card 
should  write  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  Gardner's  Trust,  53, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  A  special  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  Conference  will  be  the  Concert  on  Friday 
Afternoon,  April  25th,  at  Queen's  Hall,  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at  which  T.R.H.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have  graciously  consented  to  be 
present. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  several  communications  have 
been  crowded  out  of  this  number,  especially  one  in  connection 
with  the  Brussels  Congress  in  August. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 
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NOTES. 

I.  We  much  regret  to  have  to  record  the  deaths,  in 
January  last,  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  S.  Sotheby,  K.C.B.,  at  the 
age  of  88,  and  Miss  Emma  F.  Newbery,  both  of  whom  took 
much  interest  in  the  blind  and  an  active  part  in  their  welfare. 
The  latter  was  lady  superintendent  of  the  Home  for  Blind 
Children  at  Kilburn,  which  has  now  been  closed  some  years.  It 
was  open  for  about  23  years,  and  there  was  accomodation  for  30 
children.  Sir  Edward  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.,  on  January  20th, 
1886,  and  was  for  many  years.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Association  for  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Berners 
Street,  and  subsequently  in  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


2.  Mr.  C.  E.  Cole,  M.A.,  formerly  a  master  at  the  Blind 
College,  Powyke,  has  been  appointed  organist  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Oxford. 


3.  Mr.  Godfrey  H.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  Secre- 
tary to  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  He  was 
selected  out  of  41  applicants,  and  we  wish  him  all  success  in  the 
work  he  has  undertaken.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been 
connected  with  Hospital  work,  the  last  appointment  being 
organising  secretary  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society,  Greenwich. 


4.     Mr.  W.  Woolstenholme,  B.Mus.,  has  been  appointed 
organist  of  Weigh  House  Congregational  Chapel,  Duke  Street,  W. 


5.  Mrs.  MacNicol,  64,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  has  been 
appointed  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Institute  for  Massage  by  the 
Blind,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Chater,  who  has  resigned.  The 
Committee  have  recently  issued  appeals  for  funds,  as  they  have 
decided  not  to  start  the  work  of  the  Institute  until  a  certain 
amount  of  support  is  assured. 


6.  Mr.  J.  J.  Plater,  who  was  educated  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Edgbaston,  and  who  now  has  a  large  basket  manu- 
factory in  Birmingham,  is  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Yardley 
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Charity  Estates,  and  is  an  active  Member  of  the  Finance  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  and  of  the  School  Committee. 
Councillor  Plater  takes  great  interest  in  all  local  matters,  and  in 
February  last  presided  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sparkhill 
and  District  Amateur  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Plater's  success 
in  business  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled  by  any  blind  man. 


7.  Miss  Isabel  C.  Western,  who  has  done  so  much  in 
transcribing  music  in  Braille,  and  to  whose  work  we  referred  in 
paragraph  12,  No.  15,  is  shortly  to  be  married,  and  is  therefore 
unable  to  undertake  orders  at  present,  but  she  hopes  to  resume 
the  work  in  the  summer.  We  wish  her  all  happiness  in  her  new 
life. 


8.  The  Annual  Festival  Dinneron  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the 
Royal  Blind  Pension  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole,  on  Thursday,  May  ist.  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  Egerton 
of  Tatton  will  preside. 

9.  Mr.  George  H.  Russell,  who  has  recently  lost  his  sight, 
and  is  the  author  of  "  Under  the  Sjambok,"  has  published 
another  novel  called  "  On  Commando,"  which  gives  a  good 
insight  into  Boer  and  Native  life  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Russell 
served  in  the  Zulu  war  in  1879,  and  since  then  has  seen  a  good 
deal  of  fighting  in  South  Africa. 


10.  When  Dr.  Eraser,  of  the  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  School 
for  the  Blind,  was  in  England  last  year,  he  told  us  how  successful 
some  of  his  pupils  had  been  in  the  art  of  shampooing  the  hair, 
and  he  considered  it  an  occupation  well  adapted  for  the  blind. 
The  experiment  will  soon  be  tried  in  London.  A  blind  young 
woman  has  been  carefully  trained,  and  by  means  of  a  grant  from 
the  Gardner's  Trust  for  initial  expenses,  will  shortly  begin  work. 
She  will  attend  at  private  houses,  and  already  has  been  promised 
employment  from  seventeen  ladies.  We  heartily  wish  success  to 
this  venture,  which  is  being  tried  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
as  it  opens  a  new  field  of  labour  for  blind  women. 
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1 1.  Mr.  Alvaro  Coelho,  the  Editor  of  "  Jornal  dos  Cegos," 
a  monthly  paper  on  matters  referring  to  the  bUnd,  printed  in 
Portugese,  is  very  anxious  to  buy  Nos.  i,  2,  4,  6,  and  8  of  "The 
Blind,"  in  order  to  complete  his  set.  All  these  numbers  are  out 
of  print,  but  if  any  of  our  readers  can  kindly  spare  some,  or  all 
of  them,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  purchase  them  for  Mr.  Coelho, 
and  forward  them  to  him. 


12.  The  London  County  Council  have  under  consideration 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  taking  steps  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  Municipal  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 


13.  In  the  notice,  in  our  last  number,  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Nottingham,  we  omitte  :  to  mention  the  Sick 
Club  in  connection  therewith.  It  seems  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  on  the  31st  of  December  last  there  was  a  sum  of 
/^86  4s.  3d.  in  hand.     It  has  been  in  existence  twelve  years. 


14.  The  Christmas  Tree  Festival  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  January  20th, 
at  the  College.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  James 
A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  and  an  excellent  programme  was  performed, 
which  all  the  pupils  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  actors  and 
actresses  were  well  versed  in  their  parts,  which  were  evidently 
as  much  a  pleasure  to  them  as  to  the  audience.  Lady  Stirling 
Maxwell  kindly  unveiled  the  Christmas  Tree,  and  presents  were 
duly  distributed. 


15.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  at  158,  Westgate,  Wakefield,  which  were  started  January, 
I  go  I,  are  now  securely  established  with  a  permanent  teacher  and 
manager.  There  are  in  Wakefield  and  the  district  round,  about 
60  blind  people,  of  whom  six  men  are  basket-making,  and  three 
women  chair-cahing  at  the  workshops.  To  Miss  Edith  Wright 
is  due  the  inception  of  the  workshop  scheme,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Crampton,  with  his  twelve  years'  experience  at  the  Yorkshire 
School  for  the  Blind,  started  the  workshops  on  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  businesslike  footing. 
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1 6.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  workshop,  which  the 
North  Staffordshire  Joint  School  Authority  found  to  be  a 
necessity,  will  probably  be  started  before  these  lines  appear.  It 
is  also  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  will  not  be  amalgamated,  as 
suggested,  with  the  Cripples  Guild,  but  will  be  worked  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind  only. 


17.  The  following  books  have  been  added  to  the  Free 
Library,  Oxford  :  Gardner,  "  Students'  History  of  England," 
from  1689  to  the  present  time.  Gardner,  "  Introduction  to 
English  History,"  vol.  i.  Seth,  "Scottish  Philosophy." 
Greenidge,   "  Constitutional  History  of  Greece,"  vols.  iv.  and  v. 


18.  The  following  important  French  works  have  been 
printed  by  the  "National  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind," 
Paris  : — Corneille,  "  Horace  "  and  "  Cinna."  Racine,  "Mithri- 
date."  A  selection  from  "  Les  Caracteres  (La  Bruyere). 
Lavisse,  "  Histoire  Moderne "  and  "  Histoire  Contemporaine." 
Daudet,  "  Contes  Choisis." 


19.  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Secretary  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  has  kindly 
sent  us  a  copy  of  the  70th  Annual  Report  of  that  Institution.  It 
forms  quite  a  large  volume,  and  is  very  interesting,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  wonderful  success  attained  at  this  Institution  in 
the  education  of  blind  deaf-mutes  from  the  time  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  who  was  the  first  blind  deaf-mute  who  was  ever 
taught  the  use  of  language  down  to  the  present  time,  when 
there  are  no  less  than  five  promising  pupils  being  trained  to  take 
their  stand  "  on  the  same  plane  as  their  seeing,  hearing 
companions,  accepting  their  own  responsibilities,  exercising 
foresight  and  enjoying  common  interests  with  their  fellows." 


20.     The  following  extracts  from  the  Census  (1901)  of  the 
County  of  London  are  interesting : — 

"The  number  of  persons  returned  as  "Blind"  is  3,556, 
and  of  these,  1 1 3  suffer  from  some  other  infirmity.  The  former 
figure  compares  with  3,573  in  1891. 
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Of  the  3,556  persons  returned  as  blind,  140  were  under 
10  years  of  age,  and  2,558  were  retired  or  unoccupied,  leaving 
858  or  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole,  engaged  in  work.  Of 
these  673  were  males,  and  185  females;  of  the  females,  no 
were  unmarried  and  75  married  or  widowed.  Those  described 
as  Blind  from  childhood,  included  88  occupied  males  and  42 
occupied  females. 

Of  the  blind,  122   persons  were  workers  in  willow,  cane, 
or  rush  ;    qo  were  musicians  ;    76  costermongers  ;  49  brush  or 
broom  makers,  and  45  musical  instrument  makers  and  tuners.'' 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  population  has  in- 
creased in  the  ten  years  by  308,224,  the  number  of  blind  persons 
has  actually  decreased  by   17.     The   number  however  of  those 
blind  from  childhood  has  risen  from  467  to   49 1 .     The  males 
numbered  1685,  and  the  females   1871.       Of  the   Metropolitan 
Boroughs,  Southwark,  heads  the  list  with   303  blind  persons  ; 
Islington   next   with   287,   then    St.   Pancras    with   247,    closely 
followed  by  Stepney  with  246. 

The  occupations  are  presumably  those  in  which  the  blind 
were  then  engaged  as  those  without  occupation  are  classified 
separately,  and  therefore  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  various 
occupations,  as  for  instance  10  commercial  travellers,  28  (11 
males  and  17  females)  at  laundry  work,  1 1  boot  and  shoemakers, 
5  carmen,  i  watchmaker,  i  railway  engine  driver  or  stoker,  &c.> 
there  are  5  barristers  or  solicitors,  but  only  2  clergj^men. 


21.  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  by  a  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper  to  a  discussion  which  took  place  on  a  certain  School 
Board  in  regard  to  the  education  of  blind  i  hildren.  Apparently 
the  subject  had  been  brought  forward  six  months  previously,  but 
nothing  had  been  done !  At  this  subsequent  meeting,  one 
member  asked  if  the  Board  had  any  authority  to  compel  blind 
children  to  attend  school,  another  member  questioned  whether 
the  Board  had,  another  thought  they  had,  and  finally  the  matter 
■was  left  over  '•'■  for  the  Clerk  to  make  enquiries" !  Meanwhile  the 
blind  children  are  apparently  at  home,  and  not  at  school  as  they 
are  legally  bound  to  be.     It  seems  as  if  the  members  of  the 
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Board  have  never  heard  of  the  Elementary  Education,  (Blind  and 
Deaf  Children,)  Act  1893,  nor  of  Circular  347  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  But  why  has  not  the  Clerk  heard  of  them  ? 
For  the  sake  of  the  blind  children  we  trust  this  enquiry  has  not 
proved  so  difficult  and  troublesome  as  to  consume  another  six 
months. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  District  Council  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  the  cost  of  blind  children 
to  the  parish,  and  it  was  stated  that  their  present  cost  was  equal 
to  a  3d.  rate. 


22.  We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  the  Concert 
to  be  held  on  Friday  Afternoon,  April  25th,  at  Queen's  Hall,  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  and  it  is 
one  that  will  ensure  music  lovers  a  great  treat. 

The  Choir  of  the  College  will  be  assisted  by  past 
pupils  and  a  select  orchestra.  The  programme  will  include  : — 
"  Saviour  of  Sinners,"  Mendelssohn  :  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E 
flat,  Beethoven  :  Ode  "  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens,"  Sir  Hubert  Parry : 
Symphony  for  Organ  and  Orchestra,  Guilmant :  Concertstiick 
for  four  solo  voices,  chorus,  orchestra  and  piano,  Gade  :  Rondo 
in  C  for  two  pianos,  Chopin  :  Madrigal  "  The  Silver  Swan," 
Gibbons  .  Part  song  "  The  Gnomes,"  Rubinstein :  Chorus  of 
Reapers,  Liszt.  Mr.  August  Manns  will  be  the  conductor, 
except  when  Sir  Hubert  Parry  conducts  his  own  composition. 


23.  A  comfortable  home  in  a  lovely  part  of  Monmouthshire 
has  recently  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  any  blind  person 
needing  change  of  air.  Application  for  admission  should  be 
made  to  the  Rev.  J.  Swinnerton,  Llandevaud  Vicarage,  Caerleon 
Monmouthshire.  The  Home  is  started  in  connection  with  the 
Newport  Blind  Aid  Society.  Any  blind  person  can  be  admitted 
free  from  the  Newport  district  on  the  nomination  of  the  secretary, 
or  from  another  district  on  payment  of  10/-  a  week  for  board, 
lodging  and  attendance. 


24.     A  very  successful   dinner  was  given  at  Brighton,  on 
February  ist,  in  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  Barclay  Home  for 
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blind  girls.  Lord  Hampden,  the  brother  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Champion  who  is  the  indefatigable  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Home, 
presided  at  the  dinner,  and  was  supf)orted  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  K.C.B.,  and  others.  We  understand  that  the 
proceeds  have  enabled  the  committee  to  pay  off  the  whole  of 
the  debt  of  the  Building  Fund. 


25.  Last  year,  one  of  the  blind  inmates  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton Union  died.  He  was  born  a  slave  in  Soulh  America 
and  escaping,  came  to  England  as  a  lion  tamer  :  some  years  ago, 
the  circus  to  which  he  was  attached  passed  through  that 
neighbourhood,  and  he  decided  to  give  up  his  post,  and  eventually, 
he  obtained  work,  but  his  employment  injured  his  sight  and  he 
was  eventually  admitted  to  the  Union. 


INSTITUTIONS     AND     SOCIETIES. 


Bradford.  The  Bradford  Incorporated  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  founded  1861.  The  41st  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  on  February  i8th,  when  the  Mayor  presided, 
and  the  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  for  1901  approved.  Attention 
is  drawn  to  the  serious  decrease  of  subscriptions,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  only  j^igs  in  Bradford.  Forty  men  have  been 
employed  in  brush-making,  10  in  basket  making,  2  in  mat- 
weaving,  2  in  pianoforte  tuning,  and  23  women  in  knitting  and 
re-caning  chairs.  There  are  about  150  blind  persons  resident 
in  the  City,  and  of  the  aged  there  are  35  annuitants,  receiving 
£28-]  in  the  aggregate.  The  present  workrooms  are  to  be 
extended,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ;^i,5oo  (to  which  reference 
was  made  in  our  last  number),  which  will  give  additional  room 
for  the  basket  department,  a  basket  showroom,  women's  work- 
room, dining-room  for  men,  and  a  room  for  brush  drawing. 
The  sales  amounted  to  £1 2,745,  and  the  wages  earned  to  ^3,466, 
to  which  was  added  in  bonus  ;^544-  The  deficiency  on  the  year 
amounted  to  ;^304. 
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Exeter.  The  West  of  England   Institution  for  the   Blind, 

St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter.  The  Sixty-second  Annual 
Report  was  submitted  to  the  governors  at  a  meeting  held  on 
February  26th,  at  the  Institution.  On  December  31st  there 
were  55  pupils  on  the  books,  23  males,  16  females,  and  16 
journeymen.  The  sales  increased  to  ;^9i6,  being  the  highest 
amount  ever  realized  at  the  Institution.  The  wages  to  blind 
workmen  amounted  to  ;^3Sj.  £z,^<^%  were  received  in  legacies. 
The  superintendent,  in  his  report,  draws  "  special  atteniion  to  a 
somewhat  unique  incident  in  the  annals  of  Blind  Institution 
work,  viz. :  the  fact  that  one  of  our  pupils  (Fredk.  Coaker), 
recently  obtained  a  certificate  of  competency  as  a  pianoforte 
tuner,  before  attaining  the  age  of  16." 

Isle  of  Wig-ht.  The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  Blind,  for 
the  year  1901,  has  been  issued.  This  Society  provides  a 
teacher  for  teaching  the  Blind  to  read  and  write  at  their  own 
homes,  and  also  gives  instruction  in  basket  and  cane  work  and 
provides  tools  and  materials.  Those  suflfering  from  defective 
sight  are  also  assisted.  There  are  8i  blind  persons  in  the 
Island,  of  whom  10  are  of  independent  means,  23  partly  able  to 
support  themselves,  and  48  dependent  on  parents,  friends  or 
parish  relief.  There  are  1 6  local  secretaries  in  various  parts  of 
the  Island. 

London.  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  53,  Victoria 

Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  The  Forty-sixth  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Dean's  Yard,  on 
March  1 2th,  when  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Midleton  presided. 
The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney. 
There  are  1,830  blind  persons  on  the  register,  of  whom  433  are 
in  workhouses.  There  were  35,535  visits  made  during  the  year, 
and  32,451  books  in  Braille  and  Moon's  types  were  lent.  The 
Society  sends  visitors  to  Windsor,  Hertford,  Ware,  Rochester, 
and  Chatham,  and  last  year  started  a  new  branch  at  Aldershot. 
There  are  14  blind  teachers  on  the  staff.  This  is  the  central 
Home   Teaching    Society,    and    there    are    besides    about    60 
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provincial  Associations,  many  of  which  were  started  by  this 
Society.  The  financial  position  of  the  Society  would  have  been 
very  bad  last  year  but  for  legacies  amounting  to  ^235  ;  even 
then  there  was  a  loss  of  nearly  /  50  on  the  working. 

London.  The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music 

for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,  held  its 
Annual  Meeting,  on  March  20th,  at  Stafford  House,  St.  James, 
S.W.,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  presided  in  the  regrettable  absence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  speakers  included  Mr.  Choate 
(the  United  States  Ambassador),  Lord  Stalbridge,  Canons 
Barker  and  Fleming,  and  others,  and  the  meeting,  during  which 
a  select  choir  from  the  College  sang  at  intervals,  was  very  well 
attended.  The  Report  for  1901  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
as  extracts  are  given  from  letters  of  past  students,  and  also  from 
clergymen,  pianoforte  firms,  &c.,  all  telling  the  same  story,  that 
when  carefully  and  thoroughly  trained,  the  majority  of  the  blind 
are  able  not  only  to  earn  their  own  living,  but  support  their 
families,  and  to  compete  with  the  sighted.  The  College  was 
founded  in  1872,  and  includes  five  departments: — A  Preparatory 
School,  a  Secondary  School,  a  Training  College,  a  Technical 
School,  and  an  Academy  of  Music.  It  is  stated  in  the  report 
that  "  It  is  a  remarkable  result  that,  of  the  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted their  training  at  the  College,  no  fewer  than  89  per  cent, 
are  now  earning  their  own  living."  During  1901  there  was  an 
average  of  150  pupils.  The  success  of  the  College  and  the  warm 
testimony  of  the  old  pupils  to  their  training,  must  be  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  Dr.  Campbell,  who  is  the  only  one  now 
remaining  of  the  original  founders  of  the  College.  He  has,  as 
stated  in  the  report,  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
College  "with  unabated  zeal  and  with  singular  ability,"  and  has 
lived  to  see  the  time  when  many  of  his  old  pupils  have  risen  up 
to  bless  the  results  of  the  education  given  them  at  the  College, 
and  to  thank  him  for  the  principles  of  self-help  and  of  dogged 
perseverance  which  were  inculcated  during  the  period  of  their 
tuition. 
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Manchester.  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum.  The  Sixt\-second 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors was  held  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deansgate,  Man- 
chester, on  February  5th,  when  the  Report  for  igoi,  together 
with  the  accounts,  was  adopted.  There  were  181  blind  persons, 
of  whom  bo  were  children,  in  the  Asylum  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Thirteen  pupils  sat  for  examination  under  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians,  and  all  passed,  three  taking  honours. 
The  Board  grant  an  adequate  supply  of  tools  to  those  who,  on 
leaving  the  Institution,  have  a  good  record  as  to  character  and 
proficiency,  but  sometimes,  in  spite  of  entreaties,  pupils  leave 
before  they  are  proficient.  The  legacies  last  year  amounted  to 
£3>^3S-  ^^'^  ^re  pleased  to  see  a  large  increase  in  the  grants  to 
ex-pupils  and  outside  blind,  amounting  in  all  tO;i^i.2o6,  and  that 
153  receive  weekly  payments.  Reference  is  made  to  the  new 
scheme,  but  apparently  negociations  are  still  going  on  with  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  although  it  is  expected  that  the  final 
scheme  will  be  published  very  soon.  In  the  outdoor  workshops 
there  are  39  men  and  nine  women  employed,  and  the  average 
weekly  earning  of  the  men  was  14s.  sid.  Six  men  earn  over 
£1  each,  and  nine  over  15s.  per  week.  The  sales  amounted 
to  £$,321,  and  the  loss  on  working  was  £s'^'\-  -^  leaflet  on 
Prevention  of  Blindness  is  issued  in  the  report. 

Manchester.  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society  has 
issued  its  Report  for  1901,  which  was  approved  at 
the  Second  Annual  Meeting,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Manchester.  The  Society  is  divided  into  various  branches, 
and  was  about  to  start  a  workshop,  but  this  scheme  is  apparently 
in  abeyance,  pending  the  result  of  the  application  from  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  The  Central 
Rooms  at  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  St.  John  Street,  Deansgate, 
were  opened  on  January  21st,  1901,  and  is  now  a  daily  scene  of 
busy  life.  The  Sick  and  Benefit  Branch  has  1 70  members,  and  the 
Home  of  Rest  at  St.  Anne's-on-the-Sea  has  had  85  visitors, 
besides  the  three  regular  inmates.  The  Home  for  Women,  at  i, 
Hulme  Place,  has  nine  regular  residents.  The  blind  are  visited 
by  a  blind  man,  and  temporary  assistance  has  been  given  to  36 
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blind  persons  and  special  grants  to  25.  The  Braille  Library  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  ;^ioi  were  paid  last  year  to  24  writers, 
one  corrector,  and  13  home  teachers,  all  blind.  The  Society  is 
making  a  most  praiseworthy  effort  to  alleviate  the  poverty  and 
misery  amongst  the  blind  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  and,  when 
possible,  to  help  them  to  be  self-supporting.  Much  of  the 
Society's  success  is  due  to  the  untiring  energy  and  devotion  of 
Miss  Isabel  M.  Heywood,  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Reading.  The  Reading  Blind  Aid  Society,  established  in 
1893,  of  which  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Walford,  Pattingham, 
London  Road,  Reading,  is  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  has 
issued  its  Ninth  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  ended  January  31st, 
1902.  This  Society  has  assisted  by  pensions  during  the  past 
year,  35  blind  persons  who  were  born  in,  or  have  been  resident 
for  seven  years  within,  the  Borough  of  Reading.  All  those  who 
are  blind  are  well  looked  after  by  the  Society,  and  there  is  only 
one  blind  beggar  in  the  town.  The  endowment  fund  now 
reaches  ;i^i,534. 

Sheffield.  The  Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  subscribers 

to  the  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held 
on  February  1 3th,  when  the  report  and  accounts  for  the  year 
ended  December  31st,  1901,  were  approved.  There  are  four 
departments  of  work : — (a)  The  school  certified  for  35  boys  and 
35  girls,  {b)  The  outdoor  workshops  and  retail  shop  for  the 
employment  of  men  and  women,  (c)  The  Home  Mission  for 
teaching  the  aged  Blind  to  read,  and  for  relieving  the  necessitous 
ones  ;  and  {d)  Cottage  Homes.  The  school  has  been  quite  full 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  workshops  29  men,  7  women  and 
one  learner  have  been  employed.  The  sales  amounted  to 
;^2,9o6,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  £  300  over  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  wages  paid  to  the  Blind  amounted  to  £']ii>, 
to  which  was  added  in  bonus  £()b.  The  school  received  a 
legacy  of/'30o  and  the  workshop  of  ;^20o.  There  was  a  profit 
of /"33  at  the  workshop,  and  £zb  at  the  retail  shop.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  Cottage  Homes,  including  pensions  to  the 
six  tenants,  was  ^  161.  The  Report  contams  useful  suggestions 
on  prevention  of  blindness,  and  also  to  the  parents  and  friends 
of  blind  children. 
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Wolverhampton.  The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  for 
iQoi  of  the  Wolverhampton  Society  for 
the  Blind,  17,  Victoria  Street,  Wolverhampton,  was  approved  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  on  March  21st.  There  are  106  names  on 
the  register  of  the  Home  Teaching  Branch,  and  every  blind 
person  is  visited  once  a  fortnight  by  a  blind  lady.  There  is  a 
Sick  Benefit  Society,  with  a  <  redit  balance  of /^i3i.  In  the 
workshops  there  are  18  men  and  four  women  employed,  and  the 
sales  amounted  to  ;^i,665,  being  an  increase  of  £100  over  those 
of  last  year.  The  wages  paid  to  workpeople  amounted  to  ;^474. 
Two  legacies,  of  ;^ioo  and  ;^5o  respectively,  were  received  and 
added  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  which  now  amounts  to  £6qz  los. 
The  debt  of  ;^256  on  the  New  Buildings  Fund,  which  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  /'2,i43,  ^'^s  been  paid  off.  The  Horsman 
Fund,  consisting  of  ^,400  invested  at  four  per  cent.,  has  been 
the  means  of  giving  relief  in  cases  of  aged  blind  people  and 
of  sickness. 


THE     APRIL     CONFERENCE. 


The  following  arrangements  and  regulations  in  connection 
with  the  Conference,  now  being  organised  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Gardner  Trust,  in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  the  Blind, 
have  been  made. 

The  Conference  will  be  held  on  April  22nd,  23rd  and  24th, 
in  the  Hoare  Memorial  Hall,  at  the  Church  House,  West- 
minster. This  is  a  central  and  convenient  position.  The 
entrance  to  the  Church  House  is  from  Great  Smith  Street, 
which  leads  off  Victoria  Street,  just  opposite  the  Westminster 
Pala:e  Hotel.  There  is  a  constant  stream  of  omnibuses  passing 
up  and  down  Victoria  Street  from  all  parts  of  London,  and 
St.  James  Park  and  Westminster  Bridge  Stations  on  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  are  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the 
Church  House. 

Monday,  April  21st.  During  the  afternoon  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  (by  the  kind  invitation  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell) 
to  all  members  of  the  Conference  to  visit  the  Royal  Normal 
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College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood,  and  to  see  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  work  that  is  carried  on  there. 

At  8  p.m.  a  Service  will  be  held,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Incumbent,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  M.A.,  in  Belgrave  Chapel, 
(Church  of  England),  Halkin  Street,  off  Belgrave  Square.  The 
service  will  be  conducted  by  those  who  are  blind.  The  sermon 
will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  N.  F.  McNeile,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Brafferton,  and  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  will 
provide  the  choir.  Belgrave  Chapel  is  close  to  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  where  a  great  many  omnibuses  pass  from  all  parts  of 
London. 

Tuesday,  April  22nd,  10  a.m.  to  i  p.m.  Chairman  :  The  Right 
Hon.  The  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton,  late 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c. 

Education. — "  The  higher  education  of  the  Blind,"  by  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Reader  in  English  Literature  of 
the  University  of  Durham. 

„  "  Provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  Blind  on 

attaining  1 6  years  of  age,  and  of  those  going 
blind  after  that  age,  having  regard  to  the 
Act  of  1893,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe, 
C.B.,  late  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools. 
2  to  5  p.m.  Chairman  :  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Cronin, 
F.S.A.,  Master  of  the  Clothworkers  Company, 
(1899-1900.) 

„  "  Provision  for  "  defective"  blind  children,"  by 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society. 

„  "  Physical  training  of  the  Blind,"  by  Dr.  F.  J. 

Campbell,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind. 

Wednesday,  April  23rd,  10  a.m.  to  i  p.m.  Chairman:  Mr. 
W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Chairman  of  the  Gardner 
Trust  for  the  Blind. 
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Frofessioas  and  Trades. — "  Professions  and  Trades  best 
adapted  for  the  Blind,  including  those  not 
usually  practised,  and  the  best  means  of 
helping  the  Blind  to  carry  on  the  trades  for 
which  they  have  been  trained,"  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stainsby,  General  Superintendent 
and  Secretary  of  the  General  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Birmingham. 
„  "  Most  approved  methods  of  conducting  work- 

shops, including  the  question  of  wages,  and 
of  providing  lodging  accommodation  for  the 
workers,"  by  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind,  Southwark. 
2  to  5  p.m.  Chairman :  The  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Kinnaird,  a  Trustee,  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  of  the  Gardner  Trust  for  the 
Blind. 

Literature. — "  The  need  of  more  and  cheaper  Literature  for 
the  BUnd,"  in  Braille  type,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Hirst,  of  Whitby ;  and  in  Moon's  type,  by 
Miss  Moon,  the  daughter  of  the  inventor  of 
the  type. 
"Uniform  Braille  System,"  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Illingworth,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West  Craigmillar, 
Edinburgh. 

Thursday,  April  24th,  10  a.m.  to  i  p.m.     Chairman  : 

The  Aged   Blind. — "  Provision  for  the  aged  by  means  of 
pensions,    homes,    or   otherwise,"    by   Mr. 
W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Gardner  Trust. 
"Statistics  concerning  Blindness,"  by  Mr.  Regi- 
nald MacLeod,  C.B.,  Registrar-General. 
"  Home  Teaching  Societies,"  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Bainbrigge,  Secretary  to  the  London  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind. 
2  to  5  p.m.     Chairman  :  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett. 
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General. — "  Greater  solidarity  and  interchange  of  opinion 
among  Institutions,  the  need  of  a  Central 
Bureau,  and  uniform  plan  of  keeping  ac- 
counts," by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Bradford  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

"Prevention  of  Blindness,"  by  Mr.  R.  Brudenell 
Carter,  F.R  C.S.,  Consulting  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 

"  Intermarriage  of  blind  persons,"  by  Mr.  R.  N. 
Hartley,  M.B.,  B.S  (London),  Hon.  Surgeon 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  to  the  Schools  for  the  Blind,  at 
Leeds. 

On  Friday,  April  25th,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  visits  in  the  morning  to  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  in  Upper  Avenue  Road,  (St.  John's 
Wood),  and  at  Greenwich. 

3  p.m. — An  Orchestral  Concert,  at  which  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have  graciously  intimated 
their  intention  of  being  present,  will  be  given  at  Queen's  Hall, 
Langham  Place,  W.,  the  north  end  of  Regent  Street.  The  Choir 
and  Artistes  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  will 
undertake  the  vocal  works  and  solos.  All  the  soloists,  except 
two,  are  present  or  past  Gardner  Trust  Scholars.  Queen's 
Hall  is  close  to  Oxford  Circus,  where  very  many  omnibuses 
converge  :  Oxford  Circus  Station,  Central  London  Railway  (tube) 
is  near  the  Hall. 

Regulations. 

(a) — That  no  person  be  admitted  to  the  Conference  Hall 
without  a  card  of  invitation,  with  his  or  her  name  written  on  it, 
or  other  evidence  of  having  been  invited.  All  cards  are 
numbered  and  non-transferable. 

(b) — That  the  selected  Readers  of  Papers  be  strictly  limited  to 
twenty  minutes. 

[c) — That  each  paper,  as  soon  as  read,  be  followed  by  a 
discussion,  and  that  the  length  of  the  discussion  be  determined 
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by  the  Chairmen  of  the  respective  meetings,  it  being  understood 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  time  of  the  several  sessions  shall  be 
divided  equally  amongst  the  subjects  then  to  be  discussed. 

{d) — That  any  member  of  the  Conference  desirous  of  speaking 
on  any  subject  in  a  session,  shall  send,  during  the  meeting,  his 
card,  stating  his  connection  with  the  Institution  he  represents, 
to  the  Chairman  and  await  his  call. 

{e) — That  speakers  be  limited  to  ten  minutes,  but  that  this 
period  may  be  extended  in  special  cases  at  the  discretion  of  the 
presiding  chairman. 

(  f) — That  all  questions  in  regard  to  limiting,  if  necessary,  the 
length  of  the  speeches  and  the  selection  of  those  whose  cards 
have  been  sent  up,  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  presiding  chairman, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

ig) — That  speakers  shall  address  the  chairman,  antl  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

{h) — That  no  one  be  permitted  to  speak  twice  in  the  same 
discussion. 

(2) — That  no  formal  resolution  be  moved  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Conference. 

NOTE. — The  Secretary's  bell  will  give  warning  two  minutes 
before  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time  and  will  sonnd  again  at 
its  conclusion. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  the  OflBcial  Report,  which 
will  contain  the  papers  in  full,  and  a  report  of  all  the  speeches, 
are  requested  to  fill  in  at  once  one  of  the  order  forms  for  that 
purpose  enclosed  herewith.  The  cost  of  the  report  will  largely 
depend  on  the  number  purchased,  but  the  price  of  each  copy 
will  not  exceed  2/6. 

Railway  Facilities. 
By  favour  of  the  London  and  North  Western,  and  Midland, 
Railway  Companies,  delegates  attending  the  Conference  will  be 
able  to  obtain  return  tickets  to  London  at  a  single  fare  and  a 
quarter  from  any  station  on  the  respective  lines  on  production  of 
a  special  certificate,  which  can  be  obtained  by  applying  at  once 
to  the  Secretary  of  Gardner's  Trust,  stating  class  required  and 
station. 
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THE     DUSSAUD     WRITING     FRAME. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  article  by  Mr.  G. 
Delarue  on  the  Dussaud  Writing  Frame,  which  appeared  in  "  Le 
Valentin  Haiiy"  for  January  last. 

After  referring  to  the  numerous  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers — articles  apparently  written  by  those  who 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  Blind — in  which  reference  was 
made  to  the  frame  as  a  revolution  in  the  methods  of  educating 
the  Blind,  the  system  of  writing  Braille  was  described  with 
ludicrous  mistakes,  and  it  was  even  asserted  that  under  the  old 
system  it  took  five  or  si.x  years  for  a  blind  person  to  read  and 
write  Braille,  Mr.  Delarue  says  : — 

"This  frame,  the  price  of  which  will  be  less  than  ten  francs, 
is  not  yet  on  sale.  The  inventor  is  only  in  possession  of  models 
which  he  is  labouring  to  bring  to  perfection  ;  he  makes  judicious 
use  of  every  hint  which  comes  in  his  way,  and  of  every  remark 
made  to  him.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  copper  or  aluminium 
frame,  on  which  the  paper  is  fixed  at  the  top  end,  and,  of  a 
movable  brass  in  two  parts,  the  one  above,  and  the  other  below 
the  paper  (joined  by  a  hinge),  the  brass  can  be  moved  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  lifted  or  set  down  at  will.  The  frame  is  jointed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket, 
and  has  on  every  line  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  which  serves  as  an 
index.  For  the  use  of  schools,  the  apparatus  should  be  fixed  on 
a  table  to  keep  it  firm.  The  brass,  which  has  only  one  row  of 
rectangles,  bears  on  its  lower  part  a  series  of  blunt  points,  form- 
ing as  many  sets  of  six  dots  as  there  are  rectangles  in  the  guide 
of  the  brass,  that  is  to  say  twenty.  We  must  now  explain  the 
second  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  ruler  ;  it  consists  of  a  guide 
pierced  by  rectangles,  like  those  of  the  guide  of  the  ordmary 
Braille  frame,  and  a  second  plate  fixed  just  beneath  the  first  in 
which  glide  very  short  sockets,  hollowed  out  in  the  lower  part  to 
receive  the  point  of  the  style,  and  at  the  upper  part  to  receive 
the  relief  of  the  dot  obtained  on  the  paper.  These  sockets  are 
a  little  extended  on  the  upper  part  in  order  that  the  point  of  the 
style  may  fall  easily  and  are,  be  it  understood,  to  the  number  of 
six  per  rectangle.     The  lower  pit  of  each  socket  corresponds  to 
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a  point  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ruler ;  it  will,  therefore,  be 
understood,  that  if  a  sheet  of  paper  be  placed  beiween  the 
sockets  and  the  points,  which  is  done  by  lifting  or  letting  fall  the 
guide  of  the  ruler  on  the  paper,  it  only  remains  to  press  one  of 
the  sockets  in  one  of  the  rectangles  of  the  guide  to  produce  a 
dot.  The  sockets  fall  back  into  place  by  the  mere  elasticity  of 
the  metal. 

This  apparatus,  which  it  will  be  seen,  constitutes  quite  a 
small  machine,  is  very  ingenious  and  interesting.  Without  dis- 
placing the  paper  (as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  frame  with  a 
single  sashj  without  raising  the  sash  (which  must  be  done  with 
a  frame  with  a  double  sash)  the  blind  will  be  able  to  read  what 
they  have  written — a  very  great  advantage.  In  order  to  read  a 
line  which  is  being  written,  and  even  the  preceding  line,  it  will 
always  be  necessary  to  raise  the  upper  part  of  the  ruler,  which  is, 
however,  easily  done.  Finally,  calculations  done  in  Braille, 
which,  with  the  ordinary  frame  were  not  impossible,  but  which 
presented    serious   difficulties,    will,    without    doubt,    be   greatly 

facilitated All   the   same,  as  perfection    can    exist 

nowhere,  and  there  is  no  advantage  without  its  inconveniences, 
it  may  for  instance  be  asked  whether  this  apparatus  will  not  be 
somewhat  fragile  in  the  hands  of  awkward  school  children  ; 
whether  writing  will  be  really  as  rapid  as  with  the  ordinary 
frame  ;  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  write  on  both  sides  of  the 
sheet,  either  by  interlining  or  interpoiiiting,  or  whether,  without 
a  great  increase  of  price,  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  make  this 
apparatus  fit  to  write  small  characters.  But  of  this  we  can  be 
certain  that,  as  far  as  possible,  every  real  defect  will  be  avoided. 
Too  often  inventors,  when  working  for  the  blind,  have  not 
sufficiently  considered  that  the  first  condition  of  success  is  the 
control  of  the  finger ;  others  carefully  avoid  this  control  because 
it  upsets  their  preconceived  ideas.  It  thus  comes  about  that, 
not  being  in  touch  with  those  interested,  too  many  inventors 
succeed  in  creating  systems  which  may  be  ingenious,  but  turn 
out  to  be  impracticable,  and  are  soon  forgotten.  M.  Dussaud 
has  acted  quite  otherwise.  To  begin  with,  he  has  seriously 
considered  the  Pablasek  frame,  he  has  then  consulted  a  number 
of  blind  experts,  has  invited  their  criticism,  and  carefully  con- 
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sidered  it,  setting  aside  all  the  pride  of  an  inventor,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  displaying  a  very  legitimate  pride  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  truly  practicable  apparatus :  let  us  hope  that  he 
will  attain  his  end." 

[Since  this  article  appeared,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  sample 
Dussaud  frames  will  be  on  view  at  the  office  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association,  33,  Cambridge  Square,  W.,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
ten  days.] 


RECENT     LITERATURE. 


During  the  past  few  months  the  following  works  have 
been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  23,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

s.   d. 
Carroll  Lewis,  Through  the  Looking  Glass  (interpointed), 

complete  in  2  vols.       . .  . .  . .  each  3/-       6     o 

Hall  &  Stevens,  Euclid,  vol.  vi.  (Theorems  and  Exs.  on 

Books  5  and  6)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..30 

St.  Pierre,  Barnardin,  Paul  and  Virginia  (interpointed), 

complete  in  2  vols.       .  .  . .  .  .  each  3/-       6     o 

Shakespeare.  Othello  (interpointed),  complete  in  i  vol.       4     6 
Yonge,  Charlotte  M.,  History  of  France  (interpointed), 

complete  in  i  vol.         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •        +3 

Mendelssohn,     Songs    without     Words,     New     Edition 

(Klindvvorth),  in  2  vols.  .  .  .  .  each  2/3 

Second  Reader  in  Urdu 
In  German,  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  vol.    i. 

„     li- 
st. Mark's 
St.  Luke's  „       vo' 


St.  John's 


In   Aloon's  type  by  Moon's   Society,    104,   Queen 
Brighton  : — 
John   Ploughman's   Talk,    by   Rev.   C.   H.   Spurgeon,  in 

3  vols.     .  .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .     each 

John  Halifa.x  Gentleman,  vol.  iv.     . . 
Paradise  Lost,  vol.  ii.  in  preparation. 

Farmer  &  Sons,  Printers,  295,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  April  Conference  has  pas.sed,  and  we  much  hope  that 
great  benefit  will  accrue  from  it  to  the  Blind.  Judging  from 
many  kind  letters  that  have  been  received,  it  has  presumably  been 
a  .success.  The  papers  were  distinctly  good  and  the  discussions 
very  helpful.  We  asked  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  M.A.,  to  write  an 
account  of  the  Conference,  and  we  think  that  in  his  article, 
which  appears  in  these  pages,  he  has  summarised  and  criticised 
the  chief  points  in  a  very  concise  and  lucid  manner.  It  is  well 
to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  but,  as  the  note  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  points  out,  we  do  not  of  necessity  identify  ourselves 
with  opinions  exj)ressed  in  signed  articles,  and  we  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  aL;ree  with  all  the  remarks  in  the  present  one  !  We 
are,  however,  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Dixson  for  undertaking,  and 
so  well  carrying  out,  a  rather  difficult  task.  We  should  like  to 
endorse  especially  what  he  .says  about  the  presence  of  so  many  blind 
experts  and  blind  teachers,  as  they  certainly  gave  great  weight  to  the 
proceedings.  The  programme  of  the  Conference  was  carried  out  in 
its  entirety,  with  the  exception  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Hartley,  who, 
we  regret  to  say,  was  taken  seriously  ill,  but  his  place  was  kindly 
taken  by  Dr.  Kockcliffe  at  very  short  notice.  Two  of  the  Com- 
mittees appointed,  viz.,  the  one  on  "  Uniform  Braille  Sy.stem," 
and  the  other  on  "  Provision  for  '  defective'  blind  children,"  are 
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now  hard  at  work,  and  we  look  for  good  results.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference  were  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  Mr. 
Myers,  and  transcribed  by  him  with  great  precision,  in  ordinary 
type,  by  means  of  a  typewriting  machine.  All  papers  and  tran-' 
script?  of  speeches  have  been  submitted  for  correction  to  the 
respective  writers  and  speakers.  The  official  report  will  probably 
be  published  early  next  month,  and  copies  will  be  sent  to  all 
those  who  have  filled  in  an  order  form. 

We  know  our  readers  will  appreciate  the  Dean  of  York's 
eloquent  panegyric  (v.  pagi-  336)  on  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  whose 
matured  judgment  and  weighty  counsel  were  much  missed  at  the 
recent  Conference. 

We  much  regret  that  many  questions  of  interest  have  been 
unavoidably  crowded  out  of  this  number. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 


NOTES. 


I .  Our  heartiest  congratulations  are  offered  to  Mr.  J  L. 
Gardner,  of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  on  being  bracketed 
32nd  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  last  month.  Mr.  Gardner  was 
a  Gardner  Trust  scholar  at  the  Worcester  Blind  College,  where 
he  received  his  early  training,  and  also  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Gardner  intends  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and  is  now  going  to  the 
Leeds  Clergy  School  for  special  ])reparation. 


2.  We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  G.  T.  M.  Barker,  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  obtaining  last  month  a  first  class  in 
the  Honours  School  of  English  Language  and  Literature.  Mr. 
Barker  was  educated  at  Worcester  Biind  College,  where  he  was  a 
Gardner  scholar,  and  also  at  Oxford. 


3.  We  also  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  John  F.  Warden,  of 
Keble  College,  Oxford,  on  obtaining  znd  Class  in  Honour  Mode- 
rations last  April.  Mr.  Warden  is  an  old  Scholar  of  the  Worcester 
Blind  College. 
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4-  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the 
Conference,  took  his  M.A.  degree  at  Oxford  on  May  17th.  Mr. 
Dixson  took  2nd  Class  Honours  in  Modern  History,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Worcester  Blind  College. 


5.     The  Rev.  T.  Barnard  has  left  his  curacy  at  Plymouth 
and  gone  to  one  at  Paignton. 


6.     The   Rev.   R.  C.  Swayne  has'  left  St.  Peter's,  Cranley 
Gardens,  London,  and  accepted  a  curacy  at  Swanley,  in  Kent. 


7.  A  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet,  "Information  with 
regard  to  Institutions,  Societies  and  Classes  for  the  Blind  in 
England  and  Wales,"  by  Mr.  Wilson,  will  be  published  at  the 
end  of  this  year  or  early  next  }ear.  The  last  edition  is  now  out 
of  print.  In  the  two  editions,  6,500  copies  of  the  pamphlet  have 
been  circulated. 


8.  In  the  middle  of  August  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  removes  from  33,  Cambridge  Square,  to  206,  Great 
Portland  Street.  W.  There  is  a  Dussaud's  writing  frame  on  view 
at  No.  ^^,  and  also  some  for  sale.     The  price  is  12/6  each. 


9.  The  International  Congress  for  the  Amelioration  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Blind  takes  place  at  Brussels,  from  August  6th 
to  loth.  The  contribution  of  delegates  is  8/-  each.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  Mons.  L.  Van  Schelle, 
General  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Justice,  Brussels. 


10.  On  Midsummer  Day  an  old-established  School  for  the 
Blind — St.  George's,  Southwark— closed  its  doors,  as  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  and  now  the  pupils  have  been  removed  to 
the  new  premises  at  Leatherhead. 


1 1 .  Several  blind  pianoforte  tuners  in  London  have  orga- 
nised themselves  into  a  Corporate  Federation  with  a  fixed 
centre,   to  enable    the    public    to    secure    competent  tuners,  all 
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of  whom  hold  certificates  of  efficiency  from  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind.  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  "  The  Blind 
Tuners  Federation"  is  Mr.  Arthur  Robinson,  loo,  Gaisford 
Street,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 


12.  A  sighted  lady  or  gentleman  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Braille  is  required  at  once  to  arrange  and  catalogue  a  large 
mass  of  unbound  Braille  MS,  and  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of  an 
extensive  library  for  the  Blind.  There  is  about  three  months' 
work.  Applications  stating  remuneration  required  and  full  par- 
ticulars should  be  addressed  to  B.,  c/o  H.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  53, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


13.  "Morning,"  the  new  Braille  magazine  published  in 
Adelaide,  contains  a  highly  laudatory  review  of  "  Maiden  Verses" 
by  Miss  Matilda  Aston,  the  only  blind  woman  who  has  passed  an 
University  examination,  and  the  only  blind  person  who  has  done 
so  in  Australia. 


14.  The  Committee  of  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum  have 
decided  to  close  the  Elementary  Education  Department,  and  in 
future  to  receive  only  those  above  i  6  years  of  age. 


15.  The  extension  of  the  buildings  of  the  Bradford  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  ;^i.5oo,  has  com- 
menced. The  present  buildings  were  erected  in  1868  and  there 
arc  75  blind  men  and  women  now  employed. 


16.  The  following  books  have  been  recently  added  to  the 
Oxford  free  library  :  St.  Mark  in  Gothic,  etc.,  Glossary  to  Beowulf, 
Old  English  Grammar,  Old  English  Glossary,  Middle  English 
Glossary,  Specimens  of  Middle  English,  The  Romance  of  Syre 
Gawain,  Havelok  the  Dane,  Piers  Plowman,  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Taks,  Humphrey  Ward's  Stdection  of  Poets  after  Chaucer, 
vVoidswurth's  Excursion,  books  IV  and  IX,  Anson's  Parliament 
(select  chapters),  Tacitus'  Annals,  books  H  and  HI,  Cicero's  Pro 
Cestio  and  De  Oratione,    McClvmont's  New  Testament  and  its 
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writers,  T.  H.Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  first  five  volumes, 
Dicey's  Law  of  the  Constitution,  first  three  volumes,  Gardiner's 
Introduction  to  English  History,  volume  H,  Stubbs'  English 
Constitution  in  14th  century,  first  six  volumes. 


17.  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Edward  Watson,  A.R.C.O.,  late 
music  master  at  the  Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind,  for  a  copy  of 
his  "  Braille  "  music-notation  for  the  Blind.  It  is  printed  in 
Novello's  Music  Primers  and  Educational  Series,  and  is  a  course 
of  "  lessons  "  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  "  sighted "  teachers  of 
blind  music  students.  The  price  is  7/6.  A  specialedition  in  two 
volumes,  embossed  in  Braille  for  the  use  of  the  Blind,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  price  2/6 
each  vol.  The  two  editions  correspond,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
the  order  of  lessons,  so  that  the  sighted  teacher  and  blind  pupil 
may  use  their  respective  copies  together  at  the  lesson.  The  well- 
known  publishers  are  a  guarantee  that  the  book  is  thoroughly 
well  got  up,  and  Mr.  Watson  has  spared  himself  no  trouble  to 
make  the  work  of  real  practical  use  both  to  sighted  and  blind 
persons.  There  are  very  many  examples  of  ordinary  music 
transcribed  into  Braille. 


18.  Requests  have  been  made  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association  to  emboss  in  Braille  the  provisional  recommen- 
dations of  the  new  contractions  committee.  This  will  be  done 
for  4/-  each  copy,  post  free,  if  100  copies  are  ordered.  Intending 
purchasers  should  write  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 


19.  Mr.  Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  who  kindly  contributed  to 
these  pages  an  article  on  "  Massage  in  Japan  "  in  October  last, 
and  who  returned  to- Japan  last  year,  has  published  a  book 
in  Japanese,  called  "Shin  Yei  Koku"  (the  real  England). 
Amongst  the  contents  are  "  The  Education  and  Employment  of 
the  Blind  in  England."  Mr.  Yoshimoto  has  kindly  sent  us  a 
copy  of  his  book,  and,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  us,  he  says,  "  I 
am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  have  lately  received  not  a  little 
encouragement  on  my  proposal  re  the  higher  Education  of  the 
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Blind,  and  that  my  little  hook  on  the  superiority  of  the  Blind  in 
England  is  now  beginning  to  move  some  of  our  higher  class 
Blind."  We  wish  I\Ir.  Yoshimoto  all  success  in  his  philanthropic 
work  in  Japan,  and  shall  gladly  welcome  him  on  his  return  to 
England  next  year,  when  he  is  coming  to  make  further  enquiries 
about  the  English  system  of  educating  the  Blind. 


20.  The  new  Government  recently  formed  in  Melbourne  is 
remarkable,  as  it  contains  the  first  blind  minister  since  Mr.  Henry 
Fawcett.  Mr.  McKenzie  is  a  keen  debater  and  full  of  informa- 
tion. He  has  a  most  remarkable  memory,  and  no  one,  hearing 
him  speak  for  the  first  time,  would  imagine  that  he  was  blind. 


2 1 .  The  new  Australian  Braille  Monthly  Magazine,  called 
"  Morning,"  has  issued  its  first  two  numbers,  and  complimentary 
copies  have  been  sent  us.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Hendry,  the  blind 
Manager  of  the  Industrial  School  for  the  Blind,  North  Adelaide, 
and  the  final  sheet  of  the  first  number  was  printed  by  Lord 
Tennyson,  who  attended  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  Magazine.  The  subscription  is  12/- yearly. 
It  consists  of  sixty  pages,  and  is  not  interpointed.  We  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  write  Mr.  Hendry  and  order  the  Magazine. 
It  is  full  of  interesting  subjects. 


THE    LATE    MR.    A.    BUCKLE. 


On  May  iith  a  memorial  brass,  erected  to  the  late  Mr. 
Buckle,  in  York  Minster,  was  unveiled  by  the  Dean  of  York,  who 
uttered  the  following  most  eloquent  panegyric,  as  reported  by 
the  Yorkshire  Herald  : — 

"  No  memorial  can  reproduce  to  those  who  come  after,  the 
actual  personality  intended  to  be  commemorated  ;  they  are  but 
tokens  of  those  who  have  lived  and  died,  beloved  and  honoured 
by  men  of  their  own  generation,  in  their  estimation  bright 
examples  of  what  human  life  should  be,  and  benefactors,  in  some 
degree,  to  those  among  whom  they  lived,  or  whom  they  professed 
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to  love.     As  such  we  feel  that  a  tablet  to  Anthony  Buckle  is  not 
out  of  place  in  York   Minster.     Judged,  even  according  to  the 
noisy  and  somewhat  incoherent  clamour  of  the  present  day,  he 
was  a  man  whom  all  should  delight  to  honour.      For,  if  any,  he 
was  an  ideal,   and  a  true  ideal  of  one  who  alike  acquired  and 
imparted  true  education.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,   what- 
ever the  measure  of  his  intellect,  it  was  soundlv  cultured.      His 
knowledge  was  no  mere  superficial   smattering  of  anything   or 
everything,  propounded  with  reckless  assertion  and  leavened  with 
acrimony   and    conceit.       Whatever   he    had    taken    up    he    had 
mastered,   so  far  as  his  ability  permitted,  and  never  ceased  in  his 
efforts  to  mature.     His  poetry  was  no  mere  slipshod  combination 
of  jangling  rhymes,  but  the  carefully  expressed  utterance  of  real 
poetic  feeling  and  graceful  and  reverent  thought.     His   illustra- 
tions,  whether  the  outcome    of  his  ready  brush   and  pencil  on 
paper,  or  the  production  of  his  graving  tool  on  metal,  showed 
that  he  had  indeed  acquired  '  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye,'  and 
appreciated  the  mysteries  of  form,  and  shadow,  and  tincture  in 
the  world  around  him.     His  work,  as  a  man   of  business,  was 
correct  and  methodical,   testifying  to  the  same  thoroughness  of 
grasp  and  execution  in  all  which  he  undertook,  and  all  this  was 
welded   together,  preserved  from  abuse,  and  rendered  beneficent 
to  those  around  'him  by  the  quiet  unobtrusive  faith  and  reverence 
which   gave  the  tone  to  his  character,  and  which  he  maintained 
to  the  end.      And  the  secret  of  his  success  in  educating  and  in 
dealing  with  others  was  the  simple  outcome  of  his  success  in 
educating  and  dealing  with  himself.      Having  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  as  a  teacher  in  the  school  of  this  world  and 
the  school  of  Christ,   he  was  able  to  sympathise  with  those  who, 
perhaps,  under  what  seemed  to  be  special  disadvantages,  were 
striving  to  tread  the  hard  and  exhausting  pathway  of  knowledge, 
and  the  narrow  pathway  of  life.     Having  raised  himself  into  the 
higher  ground  of  true  and  sound  education,  his  ambition  was  to 
lift  up  others  to  the  same  platform,  where  they  might  enjoy  the 
same  benefits  for  body,  soul,  and  spirit.     He  was  no  hard  master, 
no  uncompromising  pedagogue,  manipulating  the  institution  over 
which  he  presided  as  a  mere  factory,  and  treating  the  inmates  as 
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mere  '  hands '  whose  value  was  to  be  assessed  by  the  amount  of 
grist  which  they  brought  to  the  mill.  In  his  estimation  they 
were,  each  of  them,  what  he  was  himself  in  his  own  frail  human 
nature — gifted  in  some  measure  by  a  gracious  God,  and,  as 
adopted  children,  brought  into  that  close  fellowship  with  Him 
which  it  \\as  their  highest  interest  to  realise  and  enjoy.  The 
divine  and  the  human,  the  temporal  and  eternal,  were  not  in  his 
sight  subjects  alien  from  each  other  to  be  cultivated  apart  and 
used  apart,  but  essential  components  of  one  great  whole  which 
was  the  joy  of  his  own  existence,  and  which  he  would  fain  make 
the  joy  of  others.  For  as  such  it  made  his  life,  as  far  as  human 
life  can  be  in  spite  of  the  many  cares  and  anxieties  appointed  for 
him,  a  happy  life.  '  A  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  towards  man '  was  the  tone  of  his  personal  life  ;  '  not  slothful 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,'  the  tone  of  his 
public  life.  The  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  really  knew  him 
leavened  his  social  and  domestic  life,  and  when  the  Master  called 
He  found  him  ready.  '  His  body  is  buried  in  peace,'  but  his 
name  liveth  if  not  for  evermore,  yet  nevertheless  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  his  fellows  and  companions  who  survive  him,  who 
testify  here  their  grateful  recognition  of  his  life  and  work,  place 
this  memorial  on  the  second  anniversary  of  his  death,  close  to 
that  of  his  respected  patron  and  fellow  labourer,  with  whom  he 
is  now  in  the  paradise  of  God,  and  pray  that  God  will  raise  up 
many  like  him  to  be  the  example  and  the  solace  of  His  people  in 
the  days  which  are  yet  to  come." 

The  brass  was  then  unveiled  by  the  Dean,  who  read  the 
inscription  as  follows  : — "  In  loving  memory  of  Anthony  Buckle, 
B.A.,  for  thirty  years  superintendent  of  the  Wilberforce  School 
for  the  Blind  in  this  town.  A  graceful  poet,  an  accomplished 
artist,  a  devout  Christian,  a  sincere  philanthropist,  especially  of 
those  committed  to  his  charge,  for  he  was  truly  eyes  to  the  blind, 
this  tablet  is  erected  by  those  who  appreciate  his  work  and 
cherish  his  memory. — June,  Anno  Domini,  1900." 

The  pupils  of  the  Blind  School  sang,  with  great  expression, 
William's  anthem  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,"  and 
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the    Dean    having    pronounced   the    Benediction    the   ceremony 
concluded. 


« 


INSTITUTIONS     AND     SOCIETIES. 


Bangor.  The   Nineteenth    Annual    Report  of    the   Bangor 

Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  (Mrs.  E.  A. 
Young,  Tan  y  Bryn,  Bangor,  Hon.  Sec.)  shows  that  on  July  ist 
last  there  were  on  the  books  249  blind  persons,  who  were  visited 
by  two  sighted  teachers,  the  number  of  visits  being  953.  There 
are  648  volumes  in  Welsh  in  the  library,  some  in  Braille  and 
some  in  Moon's  type. 

Birkenhead.  The  Birkenhead  Society  for  providing  Home 
Teaching  for  the  Blind  has  been  in  existence  three 
years.  The  report  for  1901  shows  distinct  growth  in  the  Society. 
The  blind  teacher  has  paid  1995  visits,  and  on  December  21st 
premises  were  taken  at  2 A,  Ridley  Street,  with  the  object  of 
starting  a  workshop.  At  first,  work  has  been  started  with  two 
looms  for  matmaking,  but  it  is  also  intended  to  employ  blind 
basketmakers  and  chaircaners.  There  are  139  blind  persons  on 
the  books. 

Bristol.  The     General    Annual     Meeting    of     the     Bristol 

Asylum,  instituted  1793,  was  held  at  the  Asylum, 
Queen's  Road,  on  May  7th,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  was  in  the 
chair,  and  the  report  for  1901  was  adopted.  On  December  31st 
there  were  2 1  male,  8  female  pupils  above  1 6  years  of  age,  and 
below  that  age  23  male  and  18  female,  making  a  total  of  70.  It 
has  been  decided  to  no  longer  undertake  the  education  of  blind 
children  under  the  age  of  16,  but  those  now  in  the  Asylum  will 
be  retained  until  December  31st,  1903.  There  are  18  out- 
workers to  whom  ;i^507  were  paid  in  wages.  The  legacies 
amounted  to  £<)<^i,  and  the  sales  to  £1,111.  The  Kempe  Trust 
provides  four  pensions  of  £,z  los.  a  year,  and  six  of  £\  los. 
The  endowment  of  the  Asylum  produced  an  income  of  ;;^  1,508 
last  vear. 
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Bristol.  The  Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Association 

for  Home  Teaching  and  Industrial  Employment  of 
the  Blind  was  read  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Institution,  65A, 
Park  Street,  on  February  25th,  when  the  High  Sheriff  (Admiral 
Close)  presided.  In  the  Home  Teaching  Branch  three  blind 
teachers  are  employed,  who  pay  on  an  average  3,000  visits,  and 
give  about  400  lessons  during  the  year.  In  the  Industrial  Branch 
only  girls  are  employed,  and  the  work  is  disposed  of  in  a  shop,  at 
an  annual  sale,  and  by  means  of  two  saleswomen  who  go  from 
place  to  place  with  baskets  of  work.  The  sales  during  1901 
amounted  to  £^\z  and  £,^l'i  were  paid  in  Avages  to  the  Blind. 
There  was  a  legacy  of /J^  100.  Attention  is  drawn,  in  the  report, 
to  blindness  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  newborn 
infants. 

Cardiff.  The  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Cardiff 

Institute  for  the  Blind  was  presented  at  a  meeting 
held  on  February  13th.  The  sales  during  igoi  amounted  to 
£z,\z\  and  ^886  were  paid  in  wages.  There  are  22  men 
employed  ( 1 8  basketmaking  and  4  matmaking)  and  5  women  who 
are  engaged  in  sewing,  knitting  and  chaircaning.  The  Institute 
has  no  endowment  of  any  kind.  The  Shand  Memorial  Aid  Fund 
provides  annuities  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  ^37  los.  The 
report  is  well  illustrated  and  gives  most  necessary  precautions  in 
regard  to  prevention  of  blindness. 

Liverpool.  The  Report  for  1901  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind,  Hardman  Street,  and  the  Wavertree  Branch 
School  has  been  issued.  This  Institution,  founded  in  1 791,  is 
the  oldest  school  for  the  Blind  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  in  Paris.  The  school  at  Wavertree  is  solely  for  those 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  had  an  average  of  73  pupils,  42  boys 
and  31  girls.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a  sum  of  ;^3,468  and 
several  annual  subscriptions  have  been  received  for  "  The  Old 
Pupils'  Fund,"  started  by  the  President,  Mr.  Wade  Deacon. 
Would  that  a  similar  fund  were  started  in  connection  with  all 
schools !  Fifteen  pupils  attended  the  examination  of  the 
Incorporated    Society    of   Musicians,    and    all    passed,    six    with 
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honours.  The  sales  amounted  to  ;:^i,i04.  and  there  were  ^200 
in  legacies.  Twenty-five  pupils  were  admitted  last  year  into  the 
Hardman  Street  School,  and  there  was  a  total  of  92  (56  males 
and  36  females). 

Liverpool.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Blind  Asylum, 
59,  Brunswick  Road,  Liverpool,  established  in  1841, 
was  held  on  May  26th.  Reference  is  made  in  the  Report  for 
1 90 1  to  the  opening  of  the  new  branch  School  at  West  Derby, 
Liverpool,  in  August  last,  by  Cardinal  Vaughan.  There  is  a 
mortgage  debt  on  it  of  ;!^8,700.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  188  inmates,  of  whom  70  were  children.  The  Institution  is 
in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  N'incent  de  Paul. 
;^2  75  were  received  in  legacies  towards  the  new  building  Fund, 
and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  annual  bazaar  amounted  to  /  697. 

London.  The  Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare 

of  the  Blind,  258,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London, 
W.,  has  published  its  Report  for  1901.  The  Association  was 
founded  in  1856  by  Miss  Gilbert,  the  blind  daughter  of  the  then 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  trades  to,  and 
employing,  the  adult  blind.  Pupils  must  pay  6/-  a  week  for 
instruction  in  basket-making,  and  4/-  a  week  in  other  trades. 
There  are  18  pensioners,  37  brushmakers,  29  basketmakers,  10 
chaircaners,  one  matmaker,  one  carpenter,  and  five  firewood- 
makers,  thus  making  10 1  men  and  women  benefited  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  amount  paid  in  wages  was  ^'1,924,  and  in  pensions 
^322.  The  brushmakers  earn  from  5/-  to  22/-;  basketmakers 
10/- to  35/-,  chaircaners  4/- to  1 1/-,  woodchoppers  9/-  to  19/6, 
and  the  matmaker  17/6  per  week.  There  is  a  Sick  Club 
managed  by  the  blind  workers.  The  loss  on  the  trading  account 
was  ;^i,074,  the  sales  amount  to  ^11,529,  the  legacies  to  ;^  1,482 
and  the  grants  to  supplement  wages  to  £3S'^- 

London.  The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  8,  Red  Lion 

Square,  London,  W.C.,  instituted  1834,  has  issued 
its  Report  for  the  year  ended  March  31st.  There  are  614  cases 
on  the  books,  who  are  visited  by  i  i  blind  men.  ("lasses  are 
held  in  six  centres.     ;!^8i4  were  received  in  legacies.     A   great 
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many  teas,  entertainments  and  excursions  were  provided  for  the 
Blind  by  kind  friends  of  the  Society. 

London.  The  London  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read 

and  for  Training  them  in  Industrial  Occupations, 
10,  Upper  Avenue  Road,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.,  instituted  1838, 
held  its  Annual  Meeting  on  April  26th.  In  the  Report  for 
1 90 1  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
Institution  up  to  the  present  time.  During  the  last  year  there 
Avere  67  pupils  (35  girls  and  32  boys)  on  the  books.  The 
Report  is  illustrated  with  photographs,  which  are  very  clearly 
reproduced.  The  Legacies  amounted  to  ;/J^  1436.  In  the  printing 
department,  "  The  British  Empire,"  by  Professor  Meiklejohn,  has 
been  embossed  in  Braille. 

London.  The  report  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  BUnd, 

St.  George's  Circus,  Soutliwark,  S.E.,  for  the  year 
1 90 1  is  published.  The  school  was  instituted  in  1799.  A  short 
account  is  given  of  the  new  schools  now  being  built  at  Highlands, 
Leatherhead,  Surrey,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  surrender  of 
the  lease  of  Linden  Lodge,  where  the  Junior  School  was  held. 
In  the  Industrial  Department  there  were  44  males  learning  basket 
making  and  chair-caning,  15  mat-making,  23  brush-making,  and 
10  pianoforte-tuning,  and  16  females  learning  automatic  knitting, 
18  brush-drawing,  31  chair-caning.  12  sewing  machine,  and  ii 
sash-line  making.  Thirty-five  adults  were  employed  in  the 
workshop  and  the  wages  amounted  to  ;^i,  126.  The  sales  realized 
;^3,344.  Twenty-two  persons  receive  annuities  from  funds 
bequeathed  to  the  School  for  such  purpose.  The  legacies  last 
year  amounted  to  _;^4,2i2.  The  report  is  illustrated  with  several 
photographs  and  gives  full  information  about  the  election  of 
pupils,  who  are  now  admitted  up  to  26  years  of  age,  free  of  all 
cost. 

Northampton.  The  Report  for  1901  of  the  Northampton  and 
County  Association  for  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Blind,  32,  Newland,  Northampton,  states  that 
there  are  13  blind  workmen  employed  in  the  workshops,  and  that 
the  sales  amounted  to  ;^982,  as  against  ^654  in  1900.     The  loss 
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was  £i},q,  against  £2^^'^  in  1900.  The  wages  amounted  to  ^477. 
The  Society  received  a  legacy  of  £10,  and  has  been  in  existence 
three  years. 

Norwicli.  The  Report  for  1901  of  the  Asylum  and  School  for 
the  Indigent  Blind,  Magdalen  Street,  Norwich,  is 
published.  The  Institution  was  established  in  1805,  and  rebuilt 
in  1889.  The  elementary  school  was  closed  on  March  31st,  1901, 
and  now  no  children  under  1 6  years  of  age  are  admitted  to  the 
Institution.       In   the    technical    school   there   are   9    male   and 

8  females.     In  the  Asylum  5  males  and  9  females      There  are 

9  non-resident  journeymen.  Total,  40.  There  are  several 
vacancies.  The  legacies  during  1901  amounted  to  ;^  1,3 68,  the 
sales  to  ;^5S5,  and  wages  paid  to  the  Blind  to  £i$2. 

Plymouth.  The  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  South 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution  for  the  instruction 
and  employment  of  the  Blind,  North  Hill,  Plymouth,  founded 
i860,  was  held  on  April  2nd,  when  Mr.  Duke,  K.C.,  M.P. 
presided.  On  December  31st,  1901,  there  were  68  blind  persons 
on  the  books  (44  males  and  24  females)  of  whom  47  reside  in  the 
Institution  and  21  with  their  families.  The  sales  amounted  to 
;^i,457,  and  ^^433  were  paid  to  blind  workmen.  Legacies 
amounted  to  ;!^384.     There  are  20  children  in  the  school. 


THE     RECENT     CONGRESS. 


The  Congress  which  met  at  the  Church  House,  Westminster, 
in  April  last,  is  one  which  will  be  long  remembered,  not  only  by 
those  who  took  part  in  it,  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  generality 
of  the  Blind.  Though  but  the  last  of  some  half-dozen  gatherings 
of  the  kind,  it  is  perhaps  the  first  in  which  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  convened,  have  been  so  largely  represented.  Probably  no 
blind  person  whose  opinion  was  worth  having  was  refused  an 
invitation,  and  the  committee  and  secretary  of  the  Gardner's 
Trust  demonstrated  thus  clearly  their  grasp  of  the  principle  that 
much  of  the  work  done  for  the  Blind  must  be  done  by  the  Blind. 
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Not  that  we  ought  to  minimise  the  help  which  "  Sighted"  people 
give  and  have  given.  The  average  blind  man  is  not  blest  with  a 
large  share  of  the  world's  business  capacity,  and  the  seeing 
members  of  the  Congress  were  able  to  bring  their  experience  as 
managers  and  organisers  to  bear  upon  many  who  would  have  left 
its  deliberations  in  the  clouds.  But  no  one  knows  where  the  shoe 
pinches  so  well  as  he  who  wears  it,  and  much  money  has  been 
wasted  in  some  fields,  whilst  others  have  been  sadly  overlooked, 
simply  from  a  neglect  of  this  one  trite  fact.  The  representative 
character  of  the  Congress  was  doubtless  largely  due  to  its  having 
been  summoned,  not  by  an  individual  or  an  interest,  but  by  an 
organisation,  one  of  whose  chief  functions  is  to  obtain  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Blind.  Had  such  an  assembly  been  brought 
together  by  a  blind  man,  there  would  perhaps  have  been  an 
insufficiency  of  "  sighted  "  members  ;  had  it  been  called  by  the 
committee  of  a  local  Institution,  the  Blind  would  not  have  been 
amply  represented. 

So  much  for  the  composition  of  the  Congress  ;  we  now  come 
to  its  proceedings. 

It  opened  on  April  21st  with  a  service  in  Belgrave  Chapel,. 
Belgrave  Square,  in  which  prayers  were  recited  by  the  Revs.  H. 
J.  R.  Marston  and  A.  J.  Young,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Swayne  read  the 
second  lesson,  and  the  Rev.  N.  F.  McNeile  preached  a  thought- 
ful sermon,  which  struck  the  right  note  by  insisting  that  each  of 
us  had  his  work  to  do.  The  Organist  and  Choir,  all  Students, 
past  or  present,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  rendered  the  music 
in  a  manner  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  actual  business  of  the  Convention  began  on  the  mornings 
of  April  22nd,  with  Earl  Egerton,  of  Tatton,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Blind,  in  the  chair.  After  welcoming  the  Congress  in  suitable 
terms,  he  called  upon  the  Rev.  H.J.  R.  M^irston  to  read  his 
paper  on  the  "  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind."  Mr.  Marston 
dealt  in  an  interesting  manner  with  the  great  work  done  in  this 
cause  by  the  Blind  College,  Worcester,  eight  of  whose  students 
made  up  their  minds  thirty  years  since  to  go  to  the  university. 
He  dwelt  on  the  scarcity  of  Higher  Literature  for  the  Blind  in 
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1872,  but  somewhat  overshot  the  mark  when  he  declared  that 
there  were  no  historical  books  at  that  date.  When  the  writer  of 
this  article  was  a  boy,  he  held  in  his  hands  "  A  brief  outline  of 
English  History,"  by  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Johns,  which  had  been 
embossed  in  the  sixties  bv  the  St.  George's  Blind  School.  This 
was  not  an  important  contribution  to  literature,  but  we  ought  to 
beware  of  belittling  the  work  of  our  educational  ancestors.  Mr. 
Marston  was  unable  to  find  many  to  agree  with  him  when  he 
declared  that  a  blind  scholar  who  is  reading  Greek  should  know  the 
original  shape  of  the  Greek  letters.  The  opinion  is  interesting,  as 
coming  from  a  blind  scholar.  The  reader  of  the  paper  proved  that 
the  Blind  are  qualified  for  almost  ail  the  higher  professions.  His 
remarks  on  their  fitness  for  positions  in  the  Church  were  especially 
interesting,  and  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  his  confreres  if  he 
would  enlarge  them  into  a  pamphlet  for  circulation  among  the 
Bishops,  pointing  out,  inter  alia,  why  he  thinks  they  should 
undergo  a  two  years'  Diaconate.  But  he  was  on  somewhat  con- 
troversial ground  when  he  declared  that  a  blind  teacher  could 
conduct  a  class  of  "  sighted  "  boys.  If  however,  this  opinion  is 
the  result  of  personal  experience,  it  should  not  be  overlooked. 
A  discussion  followed,  of  which  some  of  the  points  have  been 
already  referred  to.  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  "  Gardner's  Trust  "  struck 
a  warning  note.  He  expressed  a  fear  lest  blind  men  should  seek 
Holy  Orders  because  they  knew  of  no  other  means  of  earning  a 
living,  and  said  that  during  the  last  few  years  he  had  been  applied 
to  by  more  than  one  man  who  had  obtained  honours  at  a  univer- 
sity, for  funds  with  a  view  to  a  theological  education.  But  is  not 
Mr.  Wilson  unduly  pessimistic  .^  Of  nine  blind  persons  who  have 
left  Oxford  with  honours  during  the  last  seven  years,  five  are 
actually  earning  a  living,  one  is  articled  to  a  solicitor,  one  is 
training  for  the  Dissenting  Ministry,  with  an  assured  prospect  of 
success,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  other  two  could  maintain 
themselves  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Sharpe's  paper  on  "  the  education  of  persons  going 
blind  after  the  age  of  16,"  was  sensible  and  sympathetic.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  give  such 
persons    courage.       The    discussion    rambled    considerably,    for 
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none  could  disagree  with  Mr.  Sharpe's  opinions.  But  it  is 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  were  not  taking  part  in  the 
disputations  of  a  Debating  Society,  but  attempting  rather  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  by  the  co-operative  distribution  of  informa- 
tion. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Cronin. 
Dr.  Campbell  set  forth  his  well-known  and  admirable  views  on 
the  physical  training  of  the  Blind.  By  the  way,  would  it  not  be 
possible  for  those  who  adjudge  the  Fawcett  Scholarship  to  take 
account  of  proficiency  in  some  form  of  sport  ? 

The  subject  of  the  second  paper  was  "  the  treatment  of  the 
'  defective '  Blind,"  and  was  handled  by  Mr.  Loch  in  such  a  v/ay 
as  to  arouse  the  interest  of  all.  The  number  of  these  unfor- 
tunates is  greater  than  many  would  suppose.  Whether  they 
should  be  taught  in  special  Institutions  appears  to  be  widely 
questioned,  and  those  who  convoked  the  Conference  may  be 
congratulated  upon  their  tact  with  regard  to  this  and  all  the 
other  subjects  submitted  for  discussion.  No  resolutions  were 
allowed  to  be  put,  for  it  was  felt  that,  though  the  members  were 
mostly  experts,  it  was  best  that  they  should  simply  find  out  what 
really  were  the  burning  questions.  We  may  therefore  hope  for 
something  from  the  Committee  chosen  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  '  defective  '  Blind. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  April  23rd,  Mr.  Stainsby,  of 
Birmingham,  read  a  paper  on  "  Occupations  for  the  Blind,"  and 
after  hearing  his  fine  organ  of  a  voice,  one  could  hardly  wonder 
that  Birmingham  people  were  musical.  The  question  raised 
was,  not  whether  blind  persons  could  be  taught  this  or  that  trade, 
but  what  trades  were  likely  to  be  suited  to  the  mass  of  such 
persons.  This  was  made  the  more  clear  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  wherein  great  difference  of  opinion  was  manifest  with 
reference  to  mat-making,  regarded  by  some  as  the  most,  and  by 
others  as  the  least,  remunerative  of  occupations  carried  on  in 
Institutions.  It  was  gratifying  to  find  all  agreed  that  the  best 
machinery  must  be  used  in  a  workshop.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  experts  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the  use  of  moulds  in 
■basket-making,  it  would   be  absurd  for  a  mere  student  to  discuss 
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the  point.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  any  contrivance  which 
would  enable  the  Blind  successfully  to  compete  with  other 
people,  has  a /r/way^^/f  claim  to  consideration.  One  speaker, 
himself  blind,  told  how  successful  he  had  been,  as  a  middleman, 
in  the  basket  trade,  and  the  assembly  was  made  to  feel  that,  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Blind,  business  capacity  was  absolutely 
requisite.  Such  a  reminder  was  shown  to  be  well-timed  when 
Dr.  Power  rose  to  advocate  the  claims  of  an  establishment  for 
training  and  employing  the  Blind  as  masseurs.  If  "  sighted  " 
people  are  convinced  that  they  can  be  treated  in  this  way  as 
well,  or  better,  by  the  Blind  than  by  others,  they  will  employ  the 
Blind  ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  before  prejudices  are  broken  down. 
The  experience  of  tuners  has  been  of  a  similar  kind.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  blind  certificated  tuners  are  more  efficient  than 
most  others  sent  out  from  music  warehouses,  because  the  latter 
have  not  been  properly  trained,  but  the  public  are  only  now 
beginning  to  find  this  out. 

Mr.  Stainsby  pleaded  for  some  form  of  remunerative  labour 
for  women  deprived  of  sight.  He  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  some  years  ago  the  question  of  their  making  cardboard 
boxes  was  mooted  in  Adelaide,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
actually  tried.  Mr.  Stainsby's  own  contribution  to  the  means  of 
employment  for  the  Blind  is  no  mean  one.  Mr.  INIyers  took  a 
verbatim  shorthand  report  of  the  Conference,  and  the  ticking  of 
his  Braille-writer  could  not  have  disturbed  the  deliberations  of  a 
"  Cabal." 

The  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  of  St.  George's  Blind  School,  in 
his  paper  on  "  The  Management  of  Workshops,"  laid  it  down  as 
an  axiom  that  the  relations  between  a  Manager  and  the  blind 
employes  of  a  workshop  must  be  of  a  strictly  business  character, 
and  denounced  any  addition  by  way  of  charitable  supplement  to 
the  wages  of  the  workers.  He  admitted  that  many  blind  persons 
would  be  unable  to  live  on  their  earnings,  but  urged  that  the 
deficiency  should  be  supplied,  not  by  the  Manager,  but  by  an 
outside  Society.  He  spoke  from  the  experience  of  an  Institution 
which  had  formerly  tried  an  opposite  plan,  and  had  found  that  it 
tended   to   pauperise   the   workers  ;    but,   in  the  course  of  the 


discussion,  some  speakers  showed  that  they  had  failed  fully  to 
grasp  Mr.  Hill's  position,  and  imagined  that  he  wished  to  see  all 
aid  denied  to  blind  persons  except  the  bare  wage,  which  was 
paid    by  the    Manager.      In    other   words,    the  question    to  be 
decided   was  the   channel   from   whence  monetary  help  should 
come,   not  the  amount   of  that   help.      It  is  possible  that  many 
would   eventually   find  themselves   more   in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Hill's  views  than  they  had  at  first  supposed.     The  time  was  too 
short  for  all  who  wished  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  to  speak. 
In  the  afternoon  Lord  Kinnaird  presided,  and  the  first  business 
was  the  reading  of  Mr.  Hirst's  paper  on  "  the  need  of  more,  and 
cheaper  literature  for  the  Blind."      We  have  heard  of  a  certain 
book  called,    "  Sesame   and   Lilies,"  which  has  nothing  to  say 
either  about  Sesame  or  Lilies  ;  but  we  have  never  before  heard 
of  an  essay  whose  matter  was  opposed  to  its  title.     We  thought 
that  Mr.  Hirst  was  about  to  demonstrate  "The  Need  of  more  and 
Cheaper  Literature  in  the   Braille  type,"  but   we    were   treated 
instead  to  a  Psalm  of  thanksgiving  for  the  copious  and  cheap 
literature  already  existing  in  that  type.     In  other  words,  those 
interested  heard   nothing  which  they  did  not  know  before,  nor 
any  opinions  which  they  could  either  accept  or  controvert.     It 
is,  however,. only   fair  to   say  that  Mr.    Hirst  was  prevented  by 
illness   from  being  personally   present,   so  that  he  was  unable 
to  throw  any  light  upon  the  discussion  which  followed. 

Miss  Moon's  paper,  on  "  The  Need  of  more  and  Cheaper 
Literature  in  Moon's  Type,"  was  a  powerful  appeal  for  funds  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  Moon's  Society.  It  is 
at  least  time  that  the  relative  positions  of  Braille  and  Moon  were 
defined  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  recognised.  The 
members  of  the  Congress  appeared  to  be  divided  on  this  point. 
Some  declared  that  Braille  was  the  only  system,  and  that  it 
could  be  learned  by  anybody.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Campbell. 
The  attitude  taken  up  by  Moon's  Scciety  seems  to  be  that  the 
system  which  they  advocate  is  the  onl}^  one,  and  that  all  others 
are  heterodox.  But  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  what  is  the  opinion 
of  home  teachers  and  visitors  o(  the  indigent  Blind  ? — that  is  to 
say,  of  those  who,  being  blind  themselves,  have  had  to  do  with 
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the  least  intelligent  of  their  fellows.  They  say  that  we  must 
not  base  our  opinion  upon  the  judgment  either  of  a  man  whose 
chief  occupation  has  been  the  education  of  the  young,  or  of  a 
Society  which  has  inherited  its  traditions  from  the  inventor  of  a 
system  ;  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  blind  persons  can 
learn,  but  what  they  will  learn  ;  that  if,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  said  the 
day  before,  persons  who  become  blind  in  later  life  need  in  the 
first  place  encouragement,  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  them  face  to 
face  with  a  system  containing  letters  which  bear  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  those  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  read, 
and  contractions  difficult  to  remember  ;  and  that  when  people 
of  this  calibre  have  mastered  the  Moon  System,  they  are  often, 
though  not  always,  induced  to  lake  up  Braille.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  point  out  that  there  must  always  be  vastly  more 
literature  in  Braille  than  in  Moon,  on  account  of  the  greater 
cheapness  of  printing  and  the  existence  of  the  writing-frame,  as 
well  as  of  contractions  which  save  space  ;  and  that  a  blind 
person,  when  well  practised,  enjoys  the  reading  of  literature  with 
abbreviations,  for  he  can  actually  read  it  more  quickly,  as  a 
greater  number  of  words  pass  from  the  finger  to  the  brain,  and 
a  power  of  reading  largely  by  context  is  acquired. 

The  discussion  made  it  thus  evident  that  each  system  has 
its  place,  and  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Blind, 
and  of  Moon's  Society,  if  the  latter  were  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  so  as  to  bring  the 
claims  of  both  more  prominently  before  the  eye  of  the  general 
public,  and  put  the  allied  Societies  into  possession  of  larger 
funds. 

Could  not  the  Committee  which  has  been  appointed  to 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  a  uniform  Braille  system  consider  this 
suggestion,  and  attempt  to  unite  the  parties  concerned  ? 

The  best  paper,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  was  read  by 
Mr.  Illingworth,  who  set  forth  the  need  of  a  uniform  Braille 
system.  But,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  his  matter  was  of  a 
somewhat  ephemeral  description ;  yet  he  has  done  a  great 
service  to  the  Blind  by  ventilating  the  subject.  An  attempt  was 
made  some  years  ago  to  introduce  changes  by  means  of  what 
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was  called  the  "  Hora  Jucunda  Union,"  to  effect  reforms  in  the 
English  Braille  System,  but  it  failed  to  gain  the  co-operation  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  which  represented,  in 
theory,  the  Blind  in  general,  and  objected  "  to  a  full-grown 
man  being  adopted  by  a  child,"  particularly  as  it  suspected  that 
the  movement  was  an  attack  upon  itself.  The  formation  of  the 
"  Hora  Jucunda  Union "  was  an  honest  attempt  to  obtain  a 
consensus  of  opinion  concerning  Braille,  but  a  local  Institution 
can  rarely  do  anything  in  this  way,  because  the  average  man  is 
so  apt  to  scent  self-advertisement  even  where  it  does  not  exist. 
Even  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  has  failed  to- 
accomplish  anything  through  its  Contractions  Committee,  owing 
to  internal  dissensions  among  its  members.  The  offer  of  the 
Bible  House  for  the  deliberations  of  a  brand-new  Committee, 
which  should  thresh  out  the  whole  subject,  has  been  welcomed 
with  demonstrations  of  gratitude  by  the  Congress,  and,  as  this 
Committee  will  represent  the  generality  of  the  Blind,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  consist  of  experts,  we  may  hope  that  English 
Braille  will  be  settled  "  upon  the  best  and  surest  foundations." 

It  was  interesting,  during  the  debate  on  this  subject,  to  hear 
Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Knowles  discourse  on  the  manner  in  which 
Braille  had  been  adapted  to  the  Chinese  and  Indian  languages. 
As  Mr.  Knowles  seeks  to  unify  Braille  for  the  purpose  of  Oriental 
languages,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  beware  of  revolutionising 
English  Braille  before  consulting  experts  in  those  continental 
countries  where  the  letters  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  English. 

On  Thursday,  April  24th,  Mr.  W.  S.  Seton-Karr  expounded 
the  policy  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  relative  to  pensions  and 
Homes  for  the  Blind,  with  which  those  assembled  found  nothing 
to  disagree.  Mr.  Wilson  asked  the  important  question,  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  some  of  the  pension  societies  to  relax 
the  rule  that  their  beneficiaries  must  not  have  received  poor  relief, 
particularly  as,  owing  to  recent  statutes,  that  relief  may  often  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  maintenance  grant  to  a  blind  child  while  at 
school.  The  Registrar-General's  paper  on  "statistics  concerning 
blindness"  was  not  so  full  of  figures  as  to  confuse  the  listener  ; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  number  of  blind  persons 
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per  million  has  probably  decreased  from  879  to  788.  Although 
this  decrease  must  be  largely  attributed  to  the  increase  of  medical 
skill,  it  is  doubtless  also  due  to  the  growth  of  cleanliness  among 
the  poor. 

The  Registrar-General  was  subjected  to  a  minute  cross-ex- 
amination as  to  what  was  meant  by  "  Blind"  in  the  census  returns, 
his  reply  being  that  he  meant  "  totally  Blind."  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  the  word  "  blind  "  is  to  be  found  on  the  census 
paper,  and  there  could  be  no  question  that  some  persons  who  are 
virtually  blind  are  not  included  in  the  returns.  The  Registrar- 
General  promised  to  give  the  question  of  the  classification  of  the 
Blind  his  serious  attention,  but  warned  his  hearers  that  the 
accuracy  of  a  census  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  minuteness, 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  some,  and  the  unfitness  of  others, 
to  answer  the  questions. 

Much  interest  is  sometimes  aroused  by  the  list  of  the  occu- 
pations of  the  Blind  as  stated  in  census  returns,  but  Dr.  Armitage 
long  ago  pointed  out  that  those  who  filled  them  up  often  failed 
to  distinguish  between  the  business  carried  on  by  a  blind  person 
at  the  present  moment  and  that  in  which  he  was  associated  before 
loss  of  sight.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  surprise  should  be 
caused  by  blind  men  being  returned  as  painters  and  photographers. 

Of  Miss  Bainbrigge's  paper  on  "Home  Teaching  Societies," 
full  of  sound  common  sense,  little  need  be  s  lid,  as  much  of  its 
matter  concerns  the  "  Battle  of  Types."  which  had  been  fought 
the  day  before.  But  it  was  fortunate  that  she  laid  so  much  stress 
on  the  necessity  for  employing  blind  teachers,  and  specially 
those  who  have  lost  their  sight  rather  late  in  life. 

After  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  pity  is  not 
sympathy,  nor  is  all  sympathy  pity,  and  this  fact  is  just  what  the 
well-intentioned  sighted  man  often  fails  to  see. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning's  meeting  an  Irish  delegate 
pointed  out,  most  assuredly  to  the  astonishment  of  most  English- 
men present,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  dealing 
with  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  had  not  been  extended  to  Ireland. 
Could  not  a  deputation  of  the  Congress  approach  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  having  this  shocking  state  of  things 
remedied  f 
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After  the  arljournment  for  lunch  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Confer^-nce  took  place.  The  circumstance  -  of  this  Convention 
were  such  as  to  make  it  fitting  that  Mrs.  Fawcett  should  preside 
at  one  of  its  meetings,  but  the  embarrassment  of  some  Avho  were 
not  used  to  a  lady  in  the  chair  was  amusing  enough. 

Mr.  Tate,  in  a  clear  and  concise  paper,  set  forth  the  scheme 
for  a  Central  Bureiu,  which  should  collect  information  with 
regard  to  the  Blind.  There  is  no  question  of  the  necessity  of 
such  a  Bureau,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  one  speaker 
read  out  quite  an  examination  paper,  drawn  up  before  1870,  by 
which  he  intended  to  test  the  ethciency  of  such  a  body  if  it  were 
established.  But  there  is  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  is  in  possession  of  the 
machinery  for  such  work.  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  feeling  abr  -ad  that  his  Committee  was  possessed  of 
boundless  funds  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  this  fact  does 
not  dispose  of  the  main  contention.  It  would  surely  be  possible 
to  charge  a  small  fee  for  (  very  question  asked,  or  an  annual 
subscription  for  membership  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  Committee 
would  thus  be  able  to  do  with  greater  ease  much  cf  the  work 
which  it  has  already  undertaken  There  appeared  to  be  some 
who  have  long  looked  upon  Mr.  Wilson  as  being  an  Information 
Bureau  in  himself.     Long  may  this  state  of  things  continue  ! 

The  question  of  a  uniform  method  of  keeping  accounts  is 
not  so  easv  to  settle,  but  it  might  be  arranged  that  an  Institution 
should  keep  double  accounts  for  one  year,  and  after  that, 
accommodate  its  methods,  to  those  of  a  similar  establishment. 

Dr.  BrudentU  Carter's  paper  was  a  complete  survey  of  the 
subject  which  he  took  in  hand,  namely,  "  The  Prevention  of 
Blindness,"  by  a  man  whose  knowledge  and  surgical  skill  is 
unsurpassed.  And  for  this  reason,  the  majority  of  his  hearers 
could  only  put  themselves  into  the  position  of  learners.  But  the 
prevention  of  blindness  is  so  vital  a  matter  that  anyone  who  has 
time  and  money  could  hardly  employ  it  better  than  by  distribu- 
ting a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dr.  Brudenell  Ca^rter  denounced  the  special  hospital,  as 
taking  away  from  the  ordinary  medical  student    much    of  the 
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experience  which  he  would  otherwise  gain  in  a  general  hospital. 
And  the  existence  of,  say,  an  Eye  Hospital,  must  be  an  even 
greiiter  mistake  in  a  smaller  town  where  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  general  institutions  are  necessarily  limited. 

After  the  paper  had  been  read  we  were  told  that  boys  living 
in  towns  had  shorter  sight  than  those  in  the  country.  This  is 
a  somewhat  interesting  reflection  on  the  evils  of  modern  town 
life. 

A  paper  was  to  have  been  read  on  the  "  Intermarriage  of 
Blind  Persons,"  but  Dr.  Hartley  was  too  ill  to  prepare  it.  A 
discussion  upon  the  subject  was  therefore  opened  by  Dr. 
Rocklifte,  who  pointed  out  that  unions  of  this  kind  were  indeed 
to  be  deprecated,  specially  among  the  poorer  class,  (i)  because 
blind  couples  were  liable  to  keep  a  dirty  house,  and  (2)  as  their 
children  were  reduced  to  becoming  their  guides,  these  young 
people  were  likely  to  pick  up  much  that  it  was  undesirable  they 
should  know.  But  at  the  same  time  he  showed  that  the  risk  of 
blindness  being  transmitted  to  the  next  generation  was 
infinitesimally  small. 

Dr.  Campbell,  however,  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell  when 
he  said  "  Blindness  was  a  sufficient  disadvantage  in  one  person 
without  being  doubled  by  the  partnership  of  two." 

The  actual  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  concluded 
with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  N.  F.  NcNeile,  and  a  few  prayers. 

'I  he  members  owe  a  warm  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  those  who 
acted  as  chairmen  at  the  various  meetings;  to  Dr.  Campbell  for 
inviting  the  members  to  the  Queen's  Hall  Concert,  which  was 
such  a  great  success,  and  in  which  Mr.  Leonard  Pegg  gave 
p)romise  of  becoming  such  a  great  concerto  pl.iyer  ;  to  the 
managers  of  London  Lislitutions  for  iheir  hospitality  ;  to  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston  for  lending  his  Church,  and  to  all  those 
who  shared  in  the  arrangements  of  the  preliminary  service  ;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  to  the  Committee  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  for 
having  arranged  this  Congress,  and  lluir  unfailing  courtesy  in 
(  arrying  it  through. 

What,  then,  has  the  Congress  done  ?  Have  their  proceed- 
ings   ended    in    talk }     We  do   not  yet   know,    but  there    is    no 
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reason   to  think   so.     The  work   has   only  begun,   and    will  be 

carried  on  by  Committees  and  future  Conferences.     Those  who 

took  part  in  the  late  gathering  came  in  no  party  spirit,  and  made 

no  attempt  to  settle  any  question   off-hand.     If,  therefore,  we 

have  only  succeeded  in  getting   to  know  one  another  a  little 

better,  vast  progress  will  have  been  made  in  furthering  the  cause 

which  we  all  have  at  heart. 

Walter  H.  Dixson. 


RECENT     LITERATURE. 


During  the  past  few  months  the  following  works  have 
been  stereotyped  in  Braille  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  33,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

s.   d. 
Green's    Short    History   of    the   English   People,    vols. 

i.  to  vi.    . .  . .          . .  . .          .  .          . .     each  3     o 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  (interpointed)  vols.  i.  and  ii.       „  3     ^ 

„          „           ,,  ,,  vol.  iii.         . .          ,  .  30 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  ,,  vols.  i.  and  ii.     each  3     6 

,,                 ,,  ,,  vol.  iii.  (to  complete)  4     o 

Church  Hymnary  ,,  vols.  i.  to  iii.        each  3     o 

„  „                vol.  iv 36 


In   Moon's  type  by  Moon's   Society,    104,   Queen's  Road, 

Brighton  : —  g      ^ 

John  Halifax  Gentleman,  vol.  v.  vi.  vii.  and  viii.          each  4     6 

The  Day  of  Trouble            . .          . .          .  .          . .          .  .  08 

An  Instrument  of  Ten  Strings       . .          . .          . .          . .  08 

The  Psalms  in  Tamil,  vol.  i.  (in  hand) 


In   interpointed  Braille  at  the  Royal   Blind  Asylum,  West 

Craigmillar,  Edinburgh  : —  g      j 

Hora  Jucunda,  January  to  March,  1902    ..          ..          ..  46 

,,            ,,         April  to  June,  1902           .  .          .  .          .  .  46 

Craigmillar  Harp,  1901        ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  50 

Heroes,  Hero-Worship  and  the   Heroic  in    History,  by 

Thomas  Carlyle,  in  3  vols.,  unabridged        .  .     each  4     o 

Farmer  St  Sons,  Printeis,  295,  Edgware  Road,  London,  W, 
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Copies  of  this  Paper,  price  3d.  each,  or  ^^d.  post  free,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Editor. 


EDITORIAL. 


With  this  number  The  Blind  completes  five  years  of  its 
existence,  and  with  it  we  propose  to  close  the  first  volume.  An 
index,  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  up  to  and  including  the 
present  number,  together  with  a  title  page,  is  published  herewith 
as  a  supplement.  We  trust  that  the  object  for  which  this  paper 
was  started,  viz.,  to  disseminate  useful  information  about  the 
Blind  has  been  attained,  and  that  the  contents  have  been  found 
helpful. 

In  this  number  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Pine,  for  his 
interesting  and  lucid  account  of  the  recent  Congress  at  Brussels, 
which  he  has  kindly  written  at  our  special  request.  There  were 
so  many  questions  discussed,  that  although  the  account  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  usual  length  of  such  articles,  Mr.  Pine 
informs  us  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  confining  it  even  to  its 
present  limit. 

Intending  subscribers  to  this  quarterly  paper,  for  the  year 
1903,  are  requested  to  forward  their  subscription  to  the  Editor, 
on  or  before  December  15th  next.  The  payment  of  is.  2d.  will 
ensure  the  regular  receipt  of  one  copy  of  the  four  quarterly 
numbers,  postage  free,  as  soon  as  published. 

HENRY  J.  WILSON. 
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NOTES. 

r.  The  Rev.  John  Swinnerton,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Magor 
with  Redwick,  formerly  a  Gardner  Scholar  at  Worcester  Blind 
College,  and  at  Oxford,  was  ordained  priest  on  September  21st. 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  Out  of  23  candidates  for 
ordination  as  priests,  Mr.  Swinnerton  took  the  second  place. 
At  the  same  ordination  Mr.  Greville  Colin  Pope,  B.A.,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  also  a  former  scholar  at  Worcester  Blind 
College,  was  ordained  Deacon,  taking  the  third  place  out  of  ten 
candidates  for  the  Diaconate.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  after- 
wards licensed  Mr.  Pope  to  the  Curacy  of  Llandevaud,  where  he 
has  commenced  work. 


2.  We  regret  that  in  our  last  number  it  was  stated  that 
Messrs.  Gardner  and  Barker  were  Gardner  scholars  at  Worcester 
Blind  College.  It  is  true  that  they  were  trained  at  the  College, 
but  they  were  Gardner  scholars  only  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
Universities  respectively,  and  not  at  the  College.  In  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Barker  on  his  success,  we  ought  to  ha\e  added 
that  he  was  the  only  man  placed  in  the  First  Class  of  English 
Language  and  Literature. 


3.  Copies  of  the  official  report  of  the  recent  Conference  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Blind  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  53,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  The  price  is  zs.  6d.  each  copy,  or  by  post 
2S.  lod.  Baron  Fernand  de  Schickler  writes  us,  pointing  out  a 
slight  error  on  page  88.  The  workmen  to  whom  he  referred  do 
not  remain  in  the  School  for  four  or  six  3'ears,  but  four  or  six 
months. 


4.  Last  month  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association 
removed  from  33,  Cambridge  Square  to  206,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W. 
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5-  Mr.  Godfrey  H.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association,  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen's 
Square,  Bloomsbury.  His  connection  with  the  B.  &  F.  B.  A. 
ceased  on  the  i6th  of  October,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  E.  Barnes,  who  was  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  London  and 
General  Porters'  Benevolent  Association. 


6.  Miss  Nellie  Swithenbank,  an  old  pupil  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Teacher  under 
the  Bradford  School  Board  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Carlton  Street. 


7.  The  Blind  Tuners'  Federation,  to  which  we  referred  in 
rur  last  number,  paragraph  1 1,  has  issued  a  prospectus.  A  copy 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Robinson 
who  has  removed  from  100,  Gaisford  Street  to  i+.  Alma  Road, 
Canonbury,  N. 

8.  An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Gardners'  Trust  to  persuade  the  various  Railway  Companies  to 
reduce  their  fares  in  the  case  of  blind  men  and  women  travelling 
to  and  from  their  employment.  Safeguards  were  suggested  in 
order  to  ensure  the  blind  travellers  being  bona  fide  workmen  and 
it  was  explained  that  the  full  fare  often  pressed  heavily  on  blind 
persons,  who  are  doing  their  best  to  support  themselves.  We 
regret  to  state,  however,  that  the  appeal  was  not  successful.  On 
July  26th,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Railway  Clearing  House  in  London,  in 
which  he  said  that  "after  a  lengthy  consideration  of  the  subject" 
before  a  meeting  of  railway  representatives,  he  was  directed  to 
write  "  that  while  the  Companies  sympathise  with  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Blind,  they  regret  that  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  make  a 
difference  as  regards  the  passenger  fares  to  be  paid  by  blind 
persons  or  their  guides."  On  the  Continent  the  Blind  travel  free, 
as  will  be  seen  in  Mr.  Pine's  article. 
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g.  On  July  2jst.  the  Worcester  Blind  College  held  its  last 
Speech  Day  at  Powyke  prior  to  entering  last  month  the  new 
buildings  at  Whittington  on  a  splendid  site  outside  Worcester. 
The  new  College,  which  can  accommodate  ^i  scholars,  is  practi- 
cally due  to  the  generosity  of  the  late  Miss  Warrington.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Nicholson  on  the  splendid  list  of  honours  gained 
since  last  speech  day,  all  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  these 
pages. 


lo.  The  Rev.  J.  Swinnerton,  Llandevaud  Vicarage^ 
Caerleon,  Monmouthshire,  writes  to  say  that  he  wishes  to  hear 
of  any  blind  men  who  would  like  to  be  trained  for  the  office  of 
Lay  Readers.  Comfortable  quarters  are  provided  in  the 
Llandevaud  "  Country  Home  Change "  for  the  Blind,  a  small 
charge  only  being  made  for  the  students'  board  and  attendance. 
The  Rev.  G.  C.  Pope,  B.A.,  is  Warden  of  the  Home,  and  will 
assist  in  the  teaching  and  training  offered.  A  good  opportunity 
is  also  afforded  for  any  adult  blind  person  to  come  to  the  Home, 
and  learn  the  Braille  system  of  reading  and  writing. 


II.  The  following  books  have  been  recently  added  to  the 
Free  Library  at  Oxford  : —  Gardner's  Introduction  to  English 
History,  vol.  3,  Anson's  "Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution" 
(select  ^chapters)  vol.  4,  the  first  two  volumes  of  Ward  Fowler's 
"  City  State  "  and  St.  Augustine's  "  In  Johannen  Tractatus." 


I  2.  The  Rochdale  Society  for  the  Blind,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  grant  from  the  Gardner's  Trust,  has  sent  their  blind  teacher 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Copenhagen  to  learn  the  method 
of  teaching  blind  men  shoemaking  by  means  of  the  special  tools 
invented  at  that  Institution,  where  shoemaking  has  been  satisfac 
torily  carried  on  for  over  40  years.  Last  year  there  were  9  pupils 
at  shoemaking,  besides  20  basketmakers,  3  ropemakers,  19  brush- 
makers,  3  chaircaners,  and  19  matmakers.  Some  years  ago  a 
sighted  shoemaker  was  sent  from  Norway  to  learn  the  method  of 
shoemaking  with  the  object  of  teaching  it  to  the  Blind  in  his 
country  and  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  principal  handicrafts 
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for  the  Blind  in  Norway.  Mr.  Moldcnhawer,  the  eminently 
successful  director  of  the  Institution  at  Copenhagen  informs  us 
that  the  Blind  by  means  of  the  sjjecial  tools  can  make  boots  quite 
as  well  as  sighted  shoemakers.  Last  year  at  the  In.stitution  at 
Christiania  there  were  i ;  pupils  learning  shoemaking. 


13.  Dr.  Sommer,  who  is  himself  blind,  but  married  to  a 
sighted  lady,  lias  opened  a  boarding-house  for  blind  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  at  7,  Greve's  Garten,  Bergedorf,  near  Hamburgh. 
Prospectuses  can  be  had  on  application  in  English,  French  and 
German.  Periodicals  in  Braille,  in  tlie  three  languages,  are  pro- 
vided at  the  Home,  and  opportunities  are  afforded  for  instruction 
in  German. 


14.  Mr.  A.  Sauerwald  has  a  shop  at  118,  Breitestrasse, 
Cologne,  where  the  Braille  music  published  throughout  the  world 
is  sold.     A  Braille  Catalogue  can  be  obtained  for  sixpence. 


15.  The  town  of  St.  Just-en-Chaussee  is  raising  a  sub- 
scription in  honour  of  Valentin  Hauy  and  Rene,  who  were  born 
there.  Subscriptions  for  the  monument,  which  already  exceed 
600  francs,  can  be  sent  to  Mons.  Robin,  Director  of  the 
Institution  Nationale  des  jeunes  aveugles  in  Paris. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 

for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Blind, 

held  in  Brussels  in  August,  1902. 

By  Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine,  Secretary  of  the  Midland  Institution  for 

the  Blind,  Nottingham. 


An  International  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Palais  des 
Academies  in  Brussels  in  August  last.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Congress  was  the  outcome  of  the  one  held  in  Paris 
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during  the  International  Exhibition  of  1900.  That  Congress 
numbered  more  than  700  adherents  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  a  unanimous  wish  was  expressed  that  the  next  Meeting 
should  be  held  in  Brussels  in  1902.  The  Congress  was  held 
under  the  distinguished  patronage  of  H.M.  The  King  of  the 
Belgians  and  H.R.H.  Duke  Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria,  the 
eminent  oculist,  whose  skill  as  an  ophthalmologist  is  so  well 
known,  and  was  organised  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  Belgium. 
The  organising  Committee  in  its  preliminary  circular  stated  that, 
in  the  march  of  progress  which  so  distinguished  the  last  century, 
the  marvellous  expansion  of  schemes  of  charity,  solidarity  and 
mutual  aid  undoubtedly  held  the  first  place. 

The  question  of  educating  and  assisting  the  blind  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  among  those  raised  in  this  generous 
demonstration  of  Charity.  There  is  no  country  that  has  not 
created  establishments  to  train  and  arm  them  for  the  struggle  of 
life,  workshops  to  procure  them  labour,  aid  societies  to  succour 
them  in  every  need. 

The  recent  Congress  at  Brussels,  to  which  there  were  372 
adherents  representing  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  presided  over 
by  Reverend  Father  Amedeus  Stockmans,  President  of  the 
Organising  Committee,  Superior  General  of  the  Brothers  of 
Charity  at  Ghent.  The  formal  opening  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, August  6th,  at  9  a.m.,  when  an  address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Congress,  M.  Van 
Heuval,  Minister  of  Justice,  in  the  chair,  who  was  accompanied 
by  M.  J.  Lejeune,  Minister  of  State,  Honorary  Vice-President. 
M.  B.  de  Latour,  Director  General,  Ministry  of  Justice,  M.  H. 
Lentz,  Inspector  General  of  the  Benevolent  Establishments  of 
Belgium,  M.  L.  Van  Schelle,  Director,  Ministry  of  Justice 
(Secretary  of  Congress),  &c. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  is  not  enough  to  pity  the 
Blind. 

1.  We  should  tr}-  to  prevent  blindness  by  studying  the 
causes,  and  by  using  every  possible  means  of  prevention. 

2.  Those  who  are  blind  should  be  taken  care  of,  we  should 
aim  to  give  them  the  sight  of  intelligence,  educate  and  train  them 
and  make  them  as  self  dependent  as  possible. 
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Charity  accompanied  by  science  will  work  miracles.  Now 
•charity  and  science  were  assembled  there.  He  gave  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  the  Congress,  which  he 
•declared  open. 

Father  Stockmans  replied  and  thanked  the  Belgian 
•Government  for  its  patronage  and  assistance,  and  himself  gave  a 
•cordial  welcome  to  the  Delegates.  He  sketched  a  history  of 
■what  had  already  been  accomplished  for  the  Blind  in  Belgium, 
-and  referred  in  terms  of  high  praise  to  what  had  been  done  for 
the  education  of  the  Blind  by  M.  J.  Lejeune  when  Minister  of 
Justice.  Formerly  many  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  were  neglected 
because  the  Communes  (towns  and  villages)  to  which  they 
belonged  had  to  pay  for  them,  and  they  were  often  in  want  of 
money.  By  the  Lejeune  law  of  1891,  a  "  fonds  commun  "  was 
•established  in  every  province  as  a  Special  Fund  for  the  purpose. 

Father  Stockmans  stated  that  so  much  having  been  done  for 
the  education  and  care  of  blind  children,  there  was  much  yet  to 
be  done  for  the  elder  and  adult  blind  in  order  to  make  them 
self-supporting.  After  the  assembly  had  completed  its  official 
■organisation  by  the  nomination  of  all  the  foreign  official 
Delegates  as  Vice-Presidents,  the  real  work  of  the  Congress 
ibegan.  This  took  the  form  of  numerous  papers  which  had  been 
freely  invited  from  all  quarters  on  a  series  of  questions  circulated 
by  the  Organising  Committee  some  months  previously  in  all 
European  Countries,  about  80  having  been  sent  in. 

The  questions  were  : — 

1.  Which  are,  in  your  country,  the  most  remunerative 
trades  and  professions  for  the  blind  .-' 

How  can  Aid  Societies  most  efficaciously  assist  the  blind  in 
procuring  work  ? 

2.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  introduce  into 
Workshops  for  the  blind,  sighted  assistants,  who  could  undertake 
that  part  of  the  work  which  the  blind  can  perform  but  very 
slowly  ? 

Would  not  this  division  of  labour  allow  the  introduction  of 
more  remunerative  work  in  the  shops  ?  What  would  be  the 
•objections  to  this  Scheme. 
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3-  State  your  appreciation  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  adults  living  in  or  off  the  Workshop  premises  ? 

4.  Should  Schools,  Workshops,  and  other  Blind  Institutions 
be  open  to  those  only  partially  blind  ?  What  degree  of  sight 
should  be  admitted  ? 

5.  What  do  you  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  Shorthand  for  the  blind  ? 

Submit  a  system  of  Shorthand  with  apparatus  for  increasing 
speed  in  writing  it,  if  possible  ? 

6.  How  should  recreations  be  understood  and  organised 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind  ?  Should  thev  simply  consist  of 
conversation  while  walking  round  a  yard  or  garden,  or  may  they 
be  enlivened  by  active  games  ?  What  are  the  games  most 
suitable  to  the  Blind  boys,  girls,  infants,  young  people  ? 

Are  walks  outside  the  Institution  useful  to  the  Blind  ?  Are 
they  pleasing  to  them  ?  How  are  they  to  be  made  most 
practical  ? 

7.  Find  the  causes  of  blindness  in  populous  centres,  and 
suggest  the  best  means  of  prevention. 

On  the  first  question  M.  R.  Hauptvogel  (Leipsic),  himself 
blind,  advocated  the  Saxon  system  of  helping  the  Blind,  and 
stated  that  he  considered  family  life  amongst  the  sighted  was 
much  preferable  to  Institution  life.  He  enumerated  various 
advantages  which  he  considered  were  to  be  found  in  the  former 
over  the  latter.  Bro.  Isodore  Cle  (Brussels)  stated  the  pro- 
fessions and  trades  by  means  of  which  the  blind  obtain  their 
livelihood  in  Belgium.  He  put  first,  Professors  of  Music, 
Organists,  Blind  Tuners  ;  and  among  the  best  trades  for  men  he 
named  re-seating  chairs  in  cane  and  rush,  basketmaking,  brush- 
making,  and  making  articles  in  wire.  For  women,  sewing, 
knitting,  lace  work,  etc.  He  stated  that  the  Blind  in  establishing 
a  trade  for  themselves  have  to  light  against  a  strong  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  who  believe  them  to  be  inefficient 
workmen  ;  there  is  also  the  difficulty  the  blind  man  has  in 
fetching  and  returning  his  work ;  he  works  slower  than  the 
sighted,  his  earnings  are  therefore  less  unless  he  charges  more 
for  his  goods,  but  he  then  runs  the  risk  of  losing  custom  ;   want 
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of  space   and   capital  often  prevent  him  from  kee})ing  a  suitable 
stock  so  as  to  execute  orders  at  once.     The  Patronage  or  Aid 
Societies  can   combat  these  obstacles  by  seeking  to  break  down 
this  prejudice  and   serve   as  agents  between  the  blind  workman 
and  the  public.     M.  Letot  (Hainin-lez-Boussu)  propounded  the 
rather  extraordinary  theory  that  the  blind  ought  to  learn  several 
trades,   even  the   musician  who  is  not  certain  of  finding  employ- 
ment  as  such.       He  gave  interesting  details  on  the  management 
of  the  Federation  of  the  Belgian  Blind.     It  has  125  members, 
and  is  managed   by  the  blind  who  appeal  to  the  sighted  only  in 
cases    of    absolute    necessity.       M.  Dom.    Martuscelli  (Naples) 
stated  that  in  Italy  the  most  favourable  occupation  was  basket- 
making,   and  of  professions,  that  of  Organist.     He  thought  that 
much  more  should  be  done,  and  as  Deaf  mutes  are  employed  in 
the   Customs,   so   the   blind   should  be  employed  in  working  the 
Telegraph   and    Telephone    systems.       M.     Moldenhawer,    the 
veteran  director  at  Copenhagen,  in  enumerating  the  trades  and 
professions   found  most  suitable  in  Denmark,  stated  that  music 
and   piano   tuning  gave  the  best  results.     But  they  also  carry  on 
basket  making,  shoe  making,  brush  making,  chair  re-seating  ;  and 
for  females,   in   addition  to  other  things,    sewing  by  hand  and 
machine.     Of  trades,  basket  making  and  shoe  making,  by  means 
of  special  tools  invented  at  the  Institution,  are  most  successful. 
Of  late  some   of  their  former  pupils   have  learnt    massage  and 
hygienic  gymnastics.     In  two  cases  a  girl  and  a  man  have  been 
engaged  as  telephonists    at    small    central    stations,    and    they 
perform  their   duties   to  the   perfect   satisfaction  of  the  public. 
Bro.   Narcisse  (Ronchin-lez-Lille)    stated    that   the    organist  at 
Lille,   blind  from   birth,   was  appointed   after  a  competition    in 
which  he   beat  many  competitors,  and  this  had  had  an  excellent 
effect  in  checking  prejudices.     He  strongly  advocated,  however, 
and  with  much  good  sense,  that  those  who  do  not  possess  more 
than   average   musical  ability,  should  learn  a  manual  trade.     M. 
Monnier    (Geneva)   stated   that  in   Switzerland  the  Government 
does   not    interfere    in    the    matter    of    public    assistance    and 
instruction  of  the  blind.     These  questions  are  left  to  the  Canton 
Governments  ;    but  they  do  not  maintain    Institutions    for   the 
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Blind.  The  education  and  care  of  the  Blind  thus  falls  to  private 
charity.  The  University  of  Berne  includes  several  blind 
professors,  and  there  is  a  blind  jirofessor  of  Theology  at  Basle. 
[At  this  point  in  the  afternoon  sitting,  Cardinal  Goossens, 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin  and  Primate  of  Belgium,  entered  the 
Hall.  He  was  received  and  welcomed  by  the  President  and  th& 
officials  of  the  Congress.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  returned 
thanks,  and  called  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  work  of 
the  Congress]. 

Mdle.  Bonjean,  blind  teacher  at  (jhlin-lez-Mons,  gave 
examples  of  the  making  of  fringes  for  furniture  carried  on  by  the 
blind  women  at  Ghlin.  Dr.  Javal  and  Lenderink  (Amsterdam) 
highly  recommended  typewriting  for  the  blind,  wherein  suitable 
blind  persons  may  become  of  service  in  offices,  where  the 
Manager  dictates  his  correspondence. 

The  Congress  passed  a  resolution  naming  the  actual 
occupations  practised  by  the  Blind,  and  expressed  a  hope  of  seeing 
the  list  largely  extended. 

On  the  second  question,  as  to  the  introduction  of  sighted 
helpers  into  blind  workshops,  some  diversity  of  opinion  was 
expressed  in  the  papers  read.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
this  must  be  done  with  great  caution,  and  the  Congress  finally 
inclined  to  the  view  of  M.  Moldenhawer,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  common  sense  one,  who  stated  that  it  is  profitable  to  have 
certain  parts  of  the  work  done  by  the  sighted  because  it  takes 
the  blind  too  long  to  perform  this,  but  the  sighted  ought  only  to 
be  auxiliary,  and  the  blind  the  principal  workers.  M- 
Moldenhawer  might  have  gone  a  step  further  and  said  that  it  is 
expedient  to  employ  a  certain  amount  of  sighted  labour  in  order 
to  perform  that  part  of  the  work  which  the  blind  cannot  do  at 
all,  and  which,  if  it  were  not  performed  by  the  sighted,  would 
deprive  the  blind  of  the  work  they  can  do. 

The  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  M.  Moldenhawer. 

At  the  close  of  the  sitting  the  members  adjourned  to  the 
Exhibition,  which  was  held  in  an  adjacent  Hall.  This  com- 
prised  articles    for   the   intellectual,   musical,   and   professional 
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education  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  articles  made  by  the  Blind.  A 
good  number  of  continental  Institutions  had  sent  in  exhibits. 
The  Exhibition  was  not  by  any  means  a  large  one,  but  there  was 
much  that  was  interesting,  though  it  could  not  be  said  to  com- 
prise very  much  that  was  of  practical  value  in  earning  a  living. 

The  two  Institutions  in  Brussels,  the  one  for  boys  at 
Woluwe- Saint-Lambert,  and  the  one  for  girls  at  Rempart-des- 
Moines,  had  each  a  good  display  of  basket  work,  wire-work,  dog 
muzzles,  letter  files,  lamp  shades  ;  and  also  various  educational 
apparatus  and  modifications  of  the  Braille  writing  frame, 
including  a  new  frame  wih  a  wider  brass  by  whuh  the  Bradle 
letter  is  written  above  and  the  Roman  letter  below,  the  bottom 
plate  having  three  lines  the  length  of  the  plate  instead  of  dots 
for  the  Braille,  and  five  lines  for  the  Roman ;  a  fine  display  of 
wool-work,  knitting,  crocheting  by  the  girls,  and  some  very  good 
large  wall  maps  made  with  cord  and  beads. 

The  Bruges  Institution  had  also  an  interesting  display  of 
baskets,  brushes,  rush-matting  and  other  goods. 

Herr  Kunz,  of  Illzach,  exhibited  an  extensive  di--play  of  his 
excellent  maps,  as  well  as  pictures  for  the  blind  in  relief,  animals, 
birds,  &c. 

Articles  more  or  less  numerous  were  also  sent  from  the 
Institution  at  Amsterdam  (basket  and  mat-work,  wool-work, 
ingenious  scissors  for  cutting  off  in  brush  making  for  females) ; 
Grave,  Lausanne,  Naples  (wool-work,  boots  and  shoes,  pencil 
writing  apparatus,  and  pencil  wiiting  apparatus  for  writing  music 
in  the  ordinary  staff  notation) ;  Ghlin-lez-Mons.  (wool-work, 
maps  in  raised  wood)  ;  Lisbon,  &c.  1  he  new  Dussaud  frame 
was  exhibited,  and  excited  much  interest.  This  machine  is 
excellent  in  principle,  and  the  invention  is  doubtless  an 
important  one,  for  it  must  surely  be  a  great  educational 
advantage  to  be  able  to  write  forwards  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
paoer  instead  of  having  to  master  writing  one  way  and  reading 
another  as  by  our  present  method.  It  is  much  easier  to  correct, 
but  it  must,  however,  be  made  to  interline,  and  if  possible  to 
interpoint,  before  its  advantages  can  be  said  to  supersede  the 
present  Braille  frame.     The  price  also  must  be  decreased.     Its 
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use  for  arithmetic  would  also  be  a  great  boon,  though  alterations 
and  correction  in  sums  would  not  be  n  arly  so  simple  as  by  the 
arithmetic  frame  universally  used  in  this  country. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  was  a  new  system  of  musical  notation 
by  Mr.  A.  Stericker,  of  Aberdeen,  a  former  pupil  of  York  and 
Norwood.  Mr.  Stericker  was  present  at  the  exhibition  and  gave 
expositions  of  his  system,  the  chief  feature  being  that  the  parts 
or  voices  are  written  and  can  be  read  simultaneously. 

On  Thursday  Morning,  about  200  members  of  the  Congress 
visited  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  at  Woluwe- 
Saint- Lambert,  in  the  suburbs  of  Brussels.  This  is  the  Institution 
for  boys  only,  of  whom  there  are  92.  The  members  of  the 
Congress  were  received  in  the  Concert  Hall,  by  Father  Gilbert, 
the  Director  of  the  Institution,  where  a  concert  had  been 
arranged,  the  band  of  the  Institution  composed  of  30  blind 
members,  which  by  the  way  had  only  been  formed  about  six 
months,  performing  an  inspiriting  march  the  while.  Then 
followed  an  address  of  welcome  read  by  a  blind  boy,  and  some 
words  of  welcome  spoken  by  one  of  the  deaf  mute  boys.  The 
concert  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  music  was  of  a  high  order, 
and  evidently  much  pains  is  taken  with  the  music  at  the  Institu- 
tion. The  most  interesting  items  were  perhaps  those  in  which 
there  was  a  combination  of  pianos  and  harmoniums,  Meyer- 
beer's "  Marche  aux  Flambeaux  "  (3  performers).  Transcription 
from  Carmen  (4  performers)  and  Coppelia,  ballet  (2  performers. 
The  execution  of  these  pieces  was  very  fine  indeed.  The  band 
pieces  were  also  performed  with  much  spirit  and  precision. 

There  were  some  very  pretty  musical  drill  exercises,  and 
these  and  the  combined  marches  by  the  deaf  were  extremely 
smart  and  clean. 

Then  followed  an  inspection  of  the  Institution  and  school 
classes.  The  Institution  is  managed  by  the  Brothers  of  Chris- 
tian Charity,  and  it  appears  to  be  exceedingly  well  managed  too, 
and  a  thoroughly  good  education  given.  The  workshops  were 
also  visited,  but  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  of  a  special 
character,  except  the  wire  working.  Shapes  are  freely  used  in 
basket  making.     Brush  making  is  not  practised. 
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A  machine  for  stereoU-ping  Braille  to  be  blown  by  a  bellows 
like  an  organ  was  in  process  of  construction,  and  it  was  believed 
that  this  would  be  a  great  success  and  improvement  upon  any 
method  at  present  in  use. 

A  banquet  was  afterwards  given  in  the  Concert  Hall,  Father 
Stockmans  presiding,  after  which  a  number  of  complimentary 
speeches  were  given  by  the  representatives  of  various  countries, 
including  that  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  return  of  the  members  to  the  Congress  the  consid- 
eration of  question  3  was  entered  upon.  Mdle.  Bonjean's  paper 
argued  strongly  in  favour  of  living  out  for  adult  workmen,  the 
system  of  living  in  offering  in  her  opinion  only  one  advantage, 
that  of  a  definite  home,  whereas  the  disadvantages  are  many. 
Brother  Isidor  Cle  argued  on  the  other  hand  that  the  indoor 
system  was  necessary  except  for  the  married  or  those  who  lived 
near  the  workshops  or  who  can  attend  there  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Hedger,  the  Manager  of  the  Industrial  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Sydney,  contributed  a  sensible  paper  and  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  how  this  question  is  dealt  with  in  New 
South  Wales,  advocating  very  strongly  the  outdoor  system,  and 
the  meeting  rallied  very  much  to  Mr.  Hedger's  views. 

There  would  be  little  necessity  to  discuss  such  a  question  in 
this  country,  for  the  verdict  here  is  surely  unanimously  in  favour 
of  the  blind  workman  living  at  home  with  the  sighted,  and  there 
is  no  instance  of  able-bodied  workers  living  in  an  Institution, 
except  perhaps  it  be  the  Roman  Catholic  Institution,  at  Liverpool. 

The  Congress  passed  a  resolution  approving  of  the  outdoor 
system  for  adults  rather  than  the  indoor. 

The  busy  day  of  Thursday  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an 
interesting  visit  to  the  Royal  Institution  for  Girls,  at  Rue 
Rempart-des-Moines,  Brussels,  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
where  there  are  55  pupils. 

Here  an  excellent  Concert  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  was  given,  and  a  capital  exhibition  of  musical  gymnastic 
exercises  by  a  number  of  girls  in  classes  of  three  grades.  The 
Concert  opened  with  a  piece  "  Homage  aux  Congressites,"  an 
overture  for  five  pianos  and   one  harmonium,  and  in  the  piece 
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"  Reston  tonjours  unies  "  one  piano,  one  harmonium,  1 2  mando- 
lines, four  violins  and  two  guitars  were  employed.  The  Concert 
concluded  with  a  most  interesting  representation  with  vocal 
music  of  the  National  History  of  Belgium  from  the  time  of 
Caesar  to  the  present  day. 

The  following  day,  under  the  Presidency  of  M.  J.  Lejeune, 
the  fourth  question  was  considered,  referring  to  the  wisdom  of 
admitting  into  schools  and  workshops  other  than  those  totally 
blind.  Some  extraordinary  views  were  pronounced  on  this 
subject.  i\I.  den  Ronden  (Grave ")  opposed  the  admission  of 
the  partially  sighted  on  the  ground  that  they  are  prejudicial  to 
their  blind  schoolmates,  who  become  discouraged,  thinking  it 
impossible  to  compete  with  them. 

Other  speakers  followed  in  agreement  with  IM.  den  Ronden, 
the  burden  of  their  argumejits  being  laid  down  by  I\I.  Lenderink 
(Amsterdam)  as  follows  : — 

It  is  not  good  to  admit  those  afflicted  with  partial  blindness 
because  : — 

I  St.  The  partially  blind  discourages  the  latter  by  his 
progress,  which  is  more  rapid  with  the  same  degree  of  application. 

2nd.  Later  in  life  provided  with  the  same  Diploma,  he  will 
claim  the  same  public  support  as  the  blind. 

3rd.  Order  and  discipline  will  be  more  difficult  to  maintain. 
The  partially  blind  after  having  run  about  the  streets  can  easily 
introduce  bad  habits. 

4th.  Whilst  working  together  the  blind  will  only  be  too 
ready  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  partially  blind.  Ht-  will  thus 
lose  confidence  in  himself,  and  end  by  becoming  idle  and 
ignorant. 

These  are  extraordinary  reasons,  and  one  would  venture  to 
think  there  are  othe  s  not  far  to  seek  far  stronger  in  favour  of 
the  admission  of  those  not  totally  blind.  M.  Moldenhawer 
struck  the  right  note  when  he  said  that  there  is  no  other  means 
of  giving  instruction  to  the  partially  blind.  We  do  not  require 
special  institutions  for  them,  for  surely  the  common  sense  view  is 
that  if  a  person  is  deprived  of  sight  to  the  extent  of  being  unable 
to  read   and   write,  or  get   his   living  in  tho  ordinary  wav,  he  is- 
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blind  enough,  and  we  need  not  argue  as  to  the  degree  of  blind- 
ness. This  is  the  standard  adopted  in  England.  While  the 
partially  blind  would  be  a  great  hindrance  in  sighted  schools 
they  are  a  great  help  in  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  many  ways.. 
What  an  appalling  Institution  it  would  be  where  there  were,  say 
a  hundred  pupils  all  totally  blind.  One  would  think  that  not 
only  the  management  but  the  pupils  themselves  would  be  very 
much  to  be  pitied. 

After  a  long  discussion  it  was  decided  that  there  are 
grounds  for  the  admission  of  the  partially  bliml  because  these 
cannot  receive  instruction  elsewhere. 

On  question  5  there  were  wide  differences  of  opinion,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  discussion  purely  technical.  It  was  a  question  of 
determining  upon  a  system  which  abolished  the  inconveniences, 
of  Braille  writing  which  were  stated  as  follows  : — 

It  is  written  more  slowly  and  is  read  more  slowly  than 
ordinary  writing;  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  paper;  it  is  very 
costly,  books  printed  in  the  Braille  method  costing  as  much  as 
25  or  30  times  as  much  as  those  in  the  ordinary  type.  The 
Congress  referred  all  the  proposed  systems  to  a  Committee. 

Numerous  papers  were  contributed  on  the  6th  question, 
and  all  the  writers  were  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  games 
for  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  blind,  which  ought  to 
be  cultivated.  M.  Baldon's  (Sainte-Mande)  view  was  that 
recreations  for  the  blind  ought  to  be  those  which  contribute  to 
their  physical  development.  The  teacher  oug-ht  to  make  the  play 
pleasant  and  to  encourage  and  organise  it.  The  best  games  are 
those  which  compel  the  blind  to  move  about,  such  as  skipping, 
jumping,  leaping,  wrestling,  blind  man's  buff,  trapeze,  etc. 
Swimming  is  a  good  exercise.  Walks  are  good,  but  should  not 
be  too  frequent.  Father  Gilbert  (Brussels)  also  emphasised  the 
necessity  of  active  games  for  physical  and  moral  development  of 
the  blind.  We  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  put  in  reach  of 
the  blind  the  games  of  the  sighted,  for  the  need  for  play  is  as 
innate  in  the  blind  child  as  in  the  sighted.  Father  Naeghels 
(Bruges)  pointed  out  that  blind  children  can  have  three  kinds  of 
recreation  : — Noisy  games,  such  as  running,  jumping,  practising 
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the  children  in  finding  one  another  b}--  the  sound  of  voice  or 
beating  with  hands  or  feet,  skipping.  Gymnastic  exercises  with 
simple  apparatus  and  driU.  Quiet  games  including  walks,  cards, 
lotto,  marbles,  table  billiards,  skittles,  top  spinning,  dominoes. 
Walks  are  of  great  value.  The}-  give  change  of  air,  and  practice 
in  walking  in  the  streets.  They  teach  the  exercise  of  care,  and 
are  a  means  of  education  for  hearing,  and  also  a  means  of 
instruction  by  the  sense  of  hearing  and  touch.  They  are  agree- 
able in  the  company  of  persons  who  will  explain  and  who  will 
let  the  blind  touch  the  interesting  things  met  with  during  walks. 

Several  other  speakers  advocated  cycles  with  three  or  four 
seats  directed  by  a  sighted  person,  also  stilts,  chamber 
gymnastics.  Where  games  are  carefully  supervised  they  do  not 
give  rise  to  more  accidents  than  in  sighted  schools. 

The  Congress  decided  that  a  larger  number  of  games  for 
the  sighted  might  be  practised  by  the  blind. 

On  the  7th  question  M.  le  Dr.  De  Mets  (Antwerp)  named 
four  orders  of  causes  of  blindness,  viz.  : — 

1.  Natural  predisposition,  congenital  or  acquired.  Inter- 
marriage with  those  of  the  same  blood.  Alcoholism,  Syphilis, 
Scrofula,  etc. 

2.  General  or  local  infection,  such  as  small-pox,  measles, 
scarletina,  typhus,  purulent  conjunctivitis  of  dytheric  or  granular 
origin. 

3.  Causes  connected  with  one's  occupation,  school  short- 
sightedness with  all  its  distant  consequences. 

4.  Traumatism,  trachoma,  conjunctivitis  of  the  newlv-born, 
disease  of  the  eye  following  upon  local  or  general  infections, 
shortsightedness. 

M.  Dr.  De  Mets  proposed  certain  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  which  were  adopted  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Congress.     See  resolution  7. 

M.  Beghant  gave  very  interesting  statistics  on  the  attention 
given  to  the  newly-born  suffering  from  purulent  ophthalmia. 
They  were  treated  by  bathing  with  permanganate  of  potash. 
The  treatment  cost  20  centimes  per  child.  Out  of  3,359 
■children  thus  treated  3,300  were  cured. 
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The  Turkish  Delegate,  Essad  Bey,  gave  cUnical  details  and 
statistics  of  cases  of  blindness  from  granular  conjunctivitis,  a 
disease  which  is  very  wide-spread  in  Asia  Minor. 

After  a  communication  from  Dr.  Dor,  strongly  advocating 
an  International  language,  and  emphasising  the  advantage  there 
would  be  in  encouraging  its  spread  amongst  the  blind,  the 
Congress  adjourned. 

In  the  evening  a  Grand  Concert  was  given  by  the  blind  in 
the  Salle  de  Grande  Harmonic,  Brussels,  assisted  by  several 
distinguished  artistes.  The  Concert  was  of  a  high  character, 
and  the  striking  feature  was  again  the  use  that  is  made  of  pianos 
and  harmoniums  in  combination.  It  was  a  rare  experience  to 
hear  the  overtures  to  Tannhauser  and  Guillaume  Tell  performed 
on  three  grand  pianos  and  two  harmoniums,  and  they  were  given 
with  wonderful  power  and  precision.  The  dynamic  force  of  the 
forte  passages  was  contrasted  with  great  delicacy  in  the  softer 
movements.  Mr.  Edwin  Grasse,  a  talented  young  blind  violinist 
of  New  York,  who  is  studying  at  the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels, 
played  very  beautifully  pieces  by  Goldmark  and  Paginini. 

Saturday  morning  was  devoted  to  questions  extra  to  the 
prearranged  programme.  Mdle.  Blanchaert  (Ghent)  read  a 
paper  on  "  Is  it  of  advantage  to  introduce  into  schools  fo^  voung 
blind  girls  a  course  of  cooking  and  housework  "  ? 

The  speaker  gave  her  opinion  in  the  affirm.ative  because, 

1 .  The  young  girl,  called  to  live  in  a  family,  might  make 
herself  not  only  less  of  a  burden,  but  even  useful. 

2.  At  a  more  advanced  age  the  blind  female  runs  a  great 
risk  of  finding  herself  alone.  Her  knowledge  then  of  cooking 
and  housework  comes  in  most  useful,  as  she  can  manage  her  own 
little  household  without  having  to  call  and  depend  upon  the 
assistance  of  others. 

Many  opinions  were  expressed  urging  need  for  free  railway 
travelling  for  the  guides  who  accompany  the  blind.  A  reduction 
of  fare  or  free  travelling  is  granted  in  some  countries.  From 
further  enquiries  I  find  that  so  far  as  the  blind  themselves  are 
concerned,  railway  travelling  is  already  free ;  and  in  France 
nearly  everything  is  free  to  them,  including  travelling,  admission 
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to  the  opera,  concerts,  &c.,  though  this  appHes  only  to  the  bhnd 
Avho  belong  to  the  "  Soci^te  des  Aveugles  "  which  is  a  Govern- 
ment Institution. 

It  was  also  urged  that  there  should  be  the  same  postal  rates 
for  Braille  writing  as  for  ordinary  printed  books,  such  as  exists  in 
France. 

M.  Lundberg  (Stockholm)  complained  that  prison  work 
competed  unfairly  in  the  case  of  the  blind  who  are  engaged  in 
basket  and  brush  making,  two  of  the  few  occupations  which  are 
open  to  them,  and  he  urged  the  abolition  of  these  trades  in 
prison,  where  so  many  occupations  are  possible. 

M.  Sternheim  of  Lille,  proposed  the  formation  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  undertake  the  perfecting  of  the  Braille  system,  especially 
in  connection  with  languages  other  than  that  of  France. 

After  discussion  the  meeting  decided  that  the  question 
should  have  the  first  place  in  the  next  Congress.  The  Congress 
then  closed  after  having  charged  the  select  Committee  to  fix  the 
year  and  place  for  the  next  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held  either 
at  Rome,  Vienna  or  Cairo.  The  members  of  the  Congress  were 
then  photographed,  and  in  the  evening  a  closing  banquet  was 
held  at  the  Chateau  de  Tervueren,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  sister  of  the  King  and  widow  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Mexico,  now  used  as  a  Colonial  JMuseum  for 
objects  connected  with  the  Congo  Free  State. 

About  a  hundred  members  of  the  Congress  also  visited 
under  the  guidance  of  Father  Stockmans,  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  at  Bruges. 

Father  Naeghels  the  Director  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Institution  which  unlike  the  Brussels  Institu- 
tion is  for  both  sexes,  of  whom  there  are  32  boys  and  28  girls. 

He  stated  that  the  pupils  are  educated  and  trained  as  far  as 
possible  to  gain  their  own  living,  either  by  their  labour  or  by 
their  art,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  blind  were  all  living  in  the 
country  or  in  small  towns,  and  sighted  musicians  were  so 
numerous  that  only  the  phenomenonally  gifted  blind  musicians 
could  hope  to  make  a  living,  they  directed  all  the  blind  in 
manual  occupations.  The  trades  carried  on  were  rush  mat 
making,   brusli   making,    basket  making,    cane  and  straw  work ; 
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and  for  the  girls,  crocheting,  knitting  and  network,  and  they  had 
the  satisfaction  that  nearly  all  the  blind  in  a  normal  state  of 
health  were  able  to  gain  a  sufficient  and  honourable  living  with 
their  work.  Father  Naeghels  also  stated  that  they  never  lost 
sight  of  their  pupils,  who  visit  the  Institution  every  two  or  three 
years  for  a  few  days,  are  supplied  with  raw  materials  and  are 
recommended  to  the  Authorities  and  benevolent  people  of  the 
country. 

The  literary  education  includes  th^  two  languages,  Flemish 
and  French,  a  little  English  and  German,  arithmetic,  geography 
history,  nature-work,  also  Latin  for  the  explanation  of 
ecclesiastical  songs,  and  the  theory  of  their  trades. 

A  sound  and  careful  education  appears  to  be  given,  but  the 
workshops  like  those  at  the  other  Institutions  visited  are  not 
very  extensive.  The  system  of  employing  the  blind  as  paid 
workers  in  workshops  attached  to  the  Institution  does  not  appear 
to  prevail  to  any  great  extent  in  Belgium  as  it  does  in  this 
country,  and  it  would  be  an  experience  for  the  continental 
friends  of  the  blind  to  visit  some  of  our  English  and  Scotch 
workshops  and  factories  where  large  numbers  of  the  outdoor  are 
daily  employed. 

The  following  formal  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Congress  : — 

I. — The  Congress  is  of  opinion  :  i.  That  it  cannot  lay  down 
fixed  rules  for  the  trades  which  the  blind  can  with  advantage 
pursue  ;  that  each  country  must  be  left  to  introduce  those  which 
are  best  suited  to  their  districts. 

2.  The  Congress  expresses  a  hope  that  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  blind  will  take  active  steps  to  procure  work  for 
the  blind  by  advertisement  and  by  all  other  possible  means  ;  to 
find  out  new  industries  for  the  blind,  and  to  use  their  influence 
in  getting  them  admitted,  if  only  for  a  trial,  into  the  telegraph 
.and  telephone  offices. 

3.  The  Congress  hopes  to  see  universally  established 
Professional  Unions,  Saleshops,  and  Workshops  in  places  where 
there  is  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  blind  to  establish  them, 
and  where  such  Workshops  do  not  hinder  the  blind  working  in 
their  own  homes. 
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11.  Seeing  that  the  employment  of  sighted  men  in  Work- 
shops for  adult  blind  would  allow  the  latter  to  execute  a  larger 
variety  of  work,  the  Congress  thinks  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  introduce  sighted  helpers  in  such  Workshops  on. 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  sighted  man  is  merely  a 
helper  and  that  the  blind  man  remains  the  principal  workynan. 
Wherever  it  is  possible  the  sighted  man  should  not  work  in  the 
same  room  as  the  blind  workman. 

III.— The  Congress  is  of  opinion  :  i.  That  generally  the  out- 
mate  system  is  preferable  to  the  inmate  for  adult  workers.  It 
thinks,  however,  that  it  ought  to  recommend  the  inmate  system 
for  the  blind  without  resources  and  without  family,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  manage  for  them- 
selves. 

2.  Wherever  the  Inmate  system  is  in  practice  it  ought  to 
be  on  home  and  family  lines,  where  the  blind  live  with  the 
freedom  of  home,  and  not  merely  a  place  of  refuge  under  strict 
Institution  rule. 

3-  The  Congress  thinks  that  Workshops  are  only  to  be 
recommended  for  the  blind  who  cannot  make  a  living  when 
working  alone  by  themselves. 

IV. — The  Congress  is  of  opinion:  i.  That  it  is  good  to 
admit  into  Schools,  Workrooms,  Workshops,  and  other  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind,  persons  afflicted  with  partial  blindness  only, 
from  the  moment  when  their  degree  of  sight  does  not  permit  them 
to  profitably  follow  the  ordinary  school  course,  or  to  follow  a  trade 
other  than  those  open  to  the  blind. 

2.  That  a  child  ought  not  to  be  refused,  though  enjoying  a 
large  amount  of  sight,  when  a  thorough  medical  examination 
proves  that  it  is  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  blind  in  a  future 
more  or  less  remote. 

V. — I.  That  stenography  is  of  use  to  the  blind  who  wish  to 
continue  their  studies. 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  method  to  be  adopted  is  easy 
to  learn,  capable  of  being  clearly  and  rapidly  read,  that  it  effects 
for  the  writing  a  considerable  saving  in  paper  and  time,  and  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  can  apply  to  all  languages,  even 
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to  the  dead  languages  and  to  Esparanto.     (Proposed  universal 
language.) 

VI. — I.  As  recreation  ought  to  be  for  the  blind  an  exercise 
favourable  to  his  physical  developments,  the  Congress  recom- 
mends masters  to  try  and  make  the  active  games  liked,  and  to 
encourage  them,  without  at  all  making  them  compulsory,  especially 
for  young  people  of  a  certain  age. 

2.  That  a  large  number  of  games  for  the  sighted  may  be 
introduced  for  the  blind  on  the  condition  of  having  a  playground 
without  obstacles,  and  under  vigilant  and  experienced  supervision. 

3.  That  the  usefulness  of  walks  is  indisputable,  because 
they  help  in  the  physical  development,  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  pupils,  and  furnish  them  with  manifold  opportunities  of 
increasing  their  practical  knowledge. 

VII. —  I.  The  Congress  hopes  the  Governments  of  different 
countries  will  take  all  possible  measures  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  blindness. 

2.  It  begs  them  to  procure  for  the  smallest  villages  all  th<» 
necessary  medical  aid. 

3.  It  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  measures  :— 

a.  Medical  Inspection  of  Workshops,  Factories  and  Scbcc  Is 
with  power  to  enforce  recommendations. 

b.  Improvement  of  workmen's  dwellings. 

c.  Regulation  of  conditions  of  work,  and  compensation  for 
accidents  sustained  in  following  occupations. 

d.  The  erection  of  dispensaries  for  those  suffering  from  the 
the  eye,  and  especially  for  those  afflicted  with  granular 
conjunctivitis  ;  the  isolation  and  medical  treatment  of 
cases  of  trachoma  in  all  centres  of  any  importance. 

Resolutions  on  the  Free  Questions. 

1 .  To  see  that  the  Railway  Companies  grant  free  railway 
travelling  to  the  guide  who  accompanies  the  Blind,  as  well  as  free 
entry  and  exit  to  the  railway  stations  for  the  guide  taking  the 
Blind  to  the  train  or  going  to  meet  him. 

2.  That  the  Postal  Authorities  fix  the  rate  of  postage  for 
raised  writing  at  the  same  scale  as  for  printed  matter. 

3.  To  forbid  absolutely  the  sale  of  such  prison-made 
articles  as  constitute  the  livelihood  of  the  blind  ;  this  prohibition 
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only  operating  so  far  as  the  production  of  blind  work  is  sufficient 
for  the  need  of  the  country. 

4.  On  the  questions  modifying  the  Braille  type,  the 
Congress  thinks  it  unwise  to  interfere  with  the  system  actually  in 
use,  without  having  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  proposed 
changes  ;  it  decided  to  place  this  question  first  on  the  Agenda 
for  the  next  Congress. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  th-at  all  the  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  in  Belgium  are  private  and  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
the  State.  Several  of  them  are  joint  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  as 
well  as  for  the  Blind,  and  they  receive  paying  pupils  as  well  as 
indigent  Blind.  The  charges  for  the  indigent  Blind  are  made  in 
conformity  with  the  Law  of  1891  in  re  public  assistance,  which 
enacts  : — 

That  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  defective  indigents  and  also  the  maintenance  of  deal 
and  dumb  and  blind  indigents  placed  in  special  Institutions  to 
receive  instruction  therein  is  defrayed  conjointly — half  by  the 
Common  Fund  (Le  fonds  conwnun)  of  the  Province  in  which 
the  blind  person  lives.  This  is  raised  by  contributions  from 
the  various  Local  Authorities  of  all  the  smaller  districts  form- 
ing the  province,  and  is  based  partly  upon  their  population 
and  partly  upon  their  rateable  values,  but  not  upon  the 
number  of  blind.  This  common  fund  is  intended  solely  for 
the  relief  of  the  needy  and  afflicted  of  all  kinds,  and  it  there- 
fore pays  half  the  cost  of  the  blind  child  at  school.  The 
Province  again,  from  a  general  rate  or  ordinary  fund,  pays  one- 
eighth  of  the  cost,  and  the  remaining  three-eighths  is  paid  by 
the  State  from  Imperial  taxes. 

In  regard  to  Aid  Societies  it  may  be  mentioned  there  has 
recently  been  established  in  Brussels  a  Society  having  for  its 
objects : — 

J.  To  seek  out  blind  children  of  school  age,  and  to 
facilitate  their  admission  to  the  Institution. 

2.  To  teach  the  parents  of  all  the  young  Blind  to  look 
after  the  early  education  of  their  children. 

3.  To  assist  the  Blind  on  leaving  the  Institution  to 
establish  themselves  suitably  for  the  exercise  of  their  trade  or 
profession. 
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^.  To  endeavour  to  find  places  for  them,  to  get  them  a 
connection,  to  sell  their  work,  etc. 

5.  To  establish  or  endow,  in  proportion  to  its  resources 
and  to  the  need  which  makes  itself  felt,  a  tutelary  school  for  all 
young  blind  persons,  a  professional  school  for  the  adult  Blind, 
workshops,  saleshops,  a  library,  etc. 

6.  To  assist  the  Blind  in  all  the  needs  of  life. 

Tabulated  Statement  of 

Institutions  for  the  Blind  in   Belgium. 

Name  of  Institution.  Number  of  Pupils. 

Boys.     Girls.     Total. 

A.  Institutions  for  Boys  only. 

1.  Institution   of  the    Blind   and   Deaf  at 

Maeseyck.  15         ...  15. 

2.  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

at  Woluwe-Saint-Lambert,  Brussels.  92  ...         92. 

B.  Institutions  for  Girls  only. 

3.  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Rue 

Rempart-des-Moines,  Brussels.  ...         55         55. 

4.  Institution    for   the   Blind  and  Deaf  at 

Maeseyck.  ...  11  11. 

C.  Institutions  for  both  sexes. 

5.  Royal   Institution   for  Blind   and   Deaf, 

Bruges.  32  28  60. 

6.  Institution    for    the    Blind    at    Ghlin, 

(Hainaut.)  57         39         96. 

7.  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Liege.  23  16         39. 


Totals     219       149       369. 


What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  Congress  ?  It  was  con- 
ceived in  an  earnest  desire  for  the  research  of  all  that  can  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Blind.  The  sittings  were  well  attended 
throughout,  and  great  earnestness  was  the  feature  of  all  of  them  ; 
and  though  one  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  many  of  the 
opinions  expressed  or  perhaps  some  portions  of  the  resolutions, 
yet  in  the  main  we  may  be  satisfied,  I  think  that  the  right 
decisions  were  arrived  at ;  and  so  large  a  gathering  of  those 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  Blind  from  all  parts  of  the 
continent  and  other  portions  of  the  world  cannot  fail  to  be  for 
good.  One  would  be  rather  inclined  to  think,  judging  from 
some  of  the  questions  set  and  the  resolutions  arrived  at,  that 
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opinion  and  practice  are  a  little  in  advance  in  this  country,  but 
there  can  surely  be  nothing  more  calculated  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  opinion  and  to  encourage  progress  than  Congresses 
such  as  the  one  that  has  just  been  held. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  is  to  these  Congresses,  which 
have  been  held  both  on  the  Continent  and  here  in  England,  that 
the  marked  progress  of  all  matters  in  relation  to  the  Blind  during 
the  last  20  years  is  due. 

The  official  Delegates  to  the  Congress  from  the  British 
Government  were  Mr.  T.  King,  H.M.  Chief  Senior  Inspector  of 
Schools,  and  Dr.  Eicholz,  the  Government  specialist  on  Schools 
for  defective  children.  I  cannot  close  without  expressing  my 
heartiest  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood  of  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  who  was  also  present,  for  much 
valuable  assistance  with  the  translations. 


RECENT     LITERATURE. 

During    the    past    few    months   the  following   works   have 
been   stereotyped  in   Braille  by  the   British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  206,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 
Green's    Short    History    of    the    English    People,    vols.       s.   d. 

vii.  to  xiv.  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .     each       3     o 


Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  (interpointed)  vols.  iv.  and  v 
Silas  Marner,  vols.  i.  and  iii. 

vol.  ii 

Peep  behind  the  Scenes,  vols.  i.  and  ii.     . . 

„  „  „         (completion),  vol.  iii. 

Church  Hymnary  Tunes,  vols.  i.  to  ii. 
Songs  without  Words  (Klindworth  Ed.),  vol.  iii 
pletion)  . . 


(com- 


3  6 

3  3 

3  6 

3  t> 

4  o 
4  o 


In   Moon's  type  by  Moon's  Society,  104,   Queen's  Road, 

Brighton  : —  s.    d. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  in  2  vols.              . .  . .     each  4     6 

Britain's  King  and  Queen,  vol.  i.   . .          . .  . .          . .  46 


By  the  Northern  Counties  Blind  Society,  2,  Howard  Street, 
North  Shields : — 

In  Moon's  type.  History  of  Ireland,  in  4  vols.     . .  . .     15     o 

In  Braille  type,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (abridged),  2  vols.  8     o 
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